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\HIS Handbook has been prepared under instructions from the Hon. the 
Chief Secretary {Hon A. A. Kirkpatrick), and is publislied by the 
authority of the Government. Its object is to serve as a Guide to Immigrants, 
Tourists, and Settlers, as well as an official record for reference within and 
beyond the Commonwealth. 

The aim has been to supply a brief outline of the history of South 
Australia, an account of the growth of leadihg industries, and to provide such 
information of the resources of the State as will indicate the scope for further 
industrial expansion. Every effort has been made to select illustrations typical 
of the industries treated and of plea.sure resorts within easy reach of the traveller. 
So far as possible each section has been made complete in itself, but the 
whole work is intended to convey an accurate idea of the remarkable progress 
and prosperity of the State, and to set forth the opportunities which are 
available to all who wish to share in the further development of the great 
natural resources of a well-favored land. 

DAVID J. GORDON. 

Adelaide, December \st, 1908. 
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PICTURESQUE SCENERY: MOUNT LOFTY RANGES, NEAR ADEDyiDt^I^ 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA: The Central State : 

ITS PROGRESS AMD RESOURCES. 

A GUIDE FOR IMMIGRANTS, TOURISTS, AND SETTLERS. 

Chapter I. 

STATE AND COMMONWEALTH. 

pUTH Australia is the Central State of the Australian group. It links East with 
. West, and itfl borders touch four out of the six States forming the Commonwealth of 
. Australia. The waters of the Southern Ocean wash its shores in temperate latitudes, 
the waves of the Indian Sea beat upon the coastline of Tropical Australia. South 
Australia, with its dependency the Northern Territory, extends from sea to sea through 
the heart of the Continent, covering 26 degrees of latitude and 12 degrses of longitude. 
The StAte is four times the size of France, and could accommodate within its borders 
1 United Kingdoms! The area of South Australia is 578,361,600 acres, and, as will be 
understood, there is in this immense extent of country variety of climate and soil and vast 
resources. The total population is approximately 400,000. 

South Australia was proclaimed a province on December 28th, 1836, and on January 1st, 
1901, the province became one of the six States constituting the Commonwealth of Australia. 

History tails to supply a parallel to the peaceful occupation of the 

The Gift of a Austratian Continent. Not one British soldier or sailor has been called 

Oontinent. upon to sacrifice his life in order to secure or to hold it for the Empire. 

AJi English writer stated in 1848 — " Australia is the greatest accession to 

substantial power ever made by England. It is the gift of a Continent unstained by war, 

usurpation, or the sufiering of a people." 

The bloodless conquest of the " Great South Land " was followed by the trial of vanous 
systems of colonisation. That employed in the founding of South Australia was unique because 
of its ideal principles and the new theory of political economy which they represented. The 
colonisatioii and expansion of the Australian group represent one of the most glorious triumphs 
of the nineteenth century. A continent had to be explored, rivers bridged, forests cleared, 
and a never-ending war waged against unknown natural conditions. Fire, flood, and famine 
confronted the early settler as he sought to make a home in the bush. These and other foes 
continaed to cross the path of the pioneer as he pushed his way into the heart of an unknown 
continent, undismayed by the failure of others, confident in his own strength, unconquerable 
in patience and determination. Progress in other directions has been no less substantial and 
significant. In no other country is there to be found greater poUtical freedom or social equality ; 
better facilities for education in all its branches — more certainty that each " shall reap where 
he has sown" — than in that Commonwealth representing the union of once divided States. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century Australia was practically unknown. A handful of 
white people were located on one little spot on the eastern shore within sound of the Pacific 
Ocean. To-day there are few blanks in the map, although much remains to be done in develop- 
ing the known resources of the country and seeking new avenues of employment. On 
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December 3lBt, 1906, there was a population of 4,119,481. " Although Aiutralasia," says 
Mr. Coehlan, in " The Seven Colonies of AoHtralaua," " has but the population of a province 
of some of the great European powers, in the wealth and earnings of its people it stands 
before most of the secondary States, and as regards wealth and income per head of popula- 
tion it compares favorably with any country." 

Sir John Forrest, when Federal Treasurer, concluded his Budget Speech, 
All Official delivered on July 31st, 1906, in the following terms : — " I would ask 
(Federal) Honorable Members to try to realise what the 4,000,000 of British people 
Q. . t *^ AuBtraUa have done and are doing. They have" £107,000,000 upon 

BHatemeni;. ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^■^^g ij^nks, of which over £23,000,000 are in coin and bullion. 
Thev have deposits in the Savings Banks of over £37,O00,OCi0, and the number of depositors 
is 1,152,506. They have produced minerals to the value of £636,000,000, of which £24.766.000 
were produced during 1905. Of this £636,000,000, the sum of £462.439.000 represents the 
production of gold, and of that quantity £15.500.000 worth was produced in 1905. They 
have 9,380,000 acres under cultivation, not including grass and fallow lands. During the 
last two years they have produced wheat valued at £18,766,000, and have exported butter 
valued at £4,792.000. They have 75,000,000 sheep, 8,000.000 cattle, 1,600.000 horses, and 
1,000,000 pigs. Their sheep have increased during the last three and three-quarter years by 
22,000,000, and the value of the wool produced is now over £20,000,000, having increased 
during the same period by £7,000,000. In 1906 their oversea trade represented £96,000,000 ; 
their imports being of the value of £38,000.000, and their exports of the value of £57,000,000. 
I am glad to say that 71 per cent, of this trade was with the people of the British Empire — 
our own people — the remaining 29 per cent, being with the people of foreign countries. The 
value of their imports is £15,000,000 less than those of Canada ; but their exports exceed in 
value those of Canada by £13,000,000 (the population of Canada being 6,000,000. as compared 
with our population of 4,121,000), and of South Africa by £25,000,000. The people of 
Australia produce annually about £3,000,000 worth of hay, £1,400,000 worth of potatoes, 
and 6,000,000galls. of wine. They have a grand total of primary annual production, including 
manufactures, representing a value of about £130,000,000 a year. They have great and 
populous cities, railways, tramways, water supplies, telegraphs, telephones, shipping facilities 
with the world and on their coasts, and are in the enjoyment of most of the advantages, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of the old world. They have thirty times as many sheep and produce 
forty times as much wool as Canada, whilst they have five times as many sheep as in the whole 
of South Africa. They produced last year 54,000,000buflh. of wheat, being only IS.OOO.OOObush. 
less than the output of Canada, which is regarded as the granary of the world. They produced 
nearly five times as much gold as Canada, their product being valued at only £1.500,000 less 
than that of South Africa, which has been considered as the greatest gold producer of recent 
times, This is what the people of Australia — 4.000.000 British people — are doing." 
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Australia Oompared. with Europe. 



{Ptrfared by A. C. Ma^Donald. S-crta-y ■'/ Ihr 



it o//*i Royal Orographical S,Kirly !■/ A. 



Some idea of the vastnees of the Australian Continent may be gathered from the above 
map, which shows that Australia could swallow up neariy the whole of Europe. Drawn to 
scale, without alteration of their positions, with the exception of Sweden, Norway, and Russia, 
there is a balance (the black portion) which would provide for Sweden and Norway, and for 
more than two-thirda of Russia. For further comparison study the areas given below. 
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Chapter II. 

DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[LTHOUQH Lieutenant Oraot sighted the southeTn shores in 1800, and named 
Mount (rambler. Cape Northumberland, and other places along the coast, Flinders, 
by forestalling hia rival — Baudin — in lfl02, and Sturt, in following the Murray 
r to its mouth in 1830, were the real founders of South Australia. These great 
jUahmen explored as well as discovered. They were keen observers, possessed 
of r.o<A deliberate judgment. When circumstances compelled deductions to be 
made from uncertain premises there came to their aid a natuial instinct suggestive 
of prophetic vision. Especially is this true of Captain Sturt. His estimate of the potential 
value of the rivers Murra>% Darling, and Murrumbidgee has been more than justified. 
Ptinders, Sturt, and subsequently Captain Barker, removed many false imprpsfiions concerning 
the character of the southern portion of the continent. In 1627 Dutch navigators sighted 
the southern coast of New Holland. Beyond christi>ning it " Nurtsland " they took no notice 
of what they regarded as a rough, inhospitable, 
barren country. Matthew Flinders was the first to 
set foot on the shores of Southern Australia, and 
to his painstaking inspection was chiefly due the 
settlement which followed. He discovered, named, 
and charted capes, bays, gulfs, and islands, often 
landing to make a careful examination of the soil 
and to take observations from hilltops. The general 
opinion in New South Wales as well as in England 
was the same as that expressed bv the early Dutch 
voyagers : that the southern portions of the con- 
tinent coneisted of inhospitable country, not fit for 
habitation by white people. 

In 1822 a naval captain read a paper before a 
society in New South Wales, in which he stated : — 
" The south coast of AnatraUa is barren, and in every 
respect useless and unfavorable for colonisation." 
The following is probably the earhest expressed 
opinion of South Austiatian soil. It was written by 
Matthew Flinders in 1802 :— " The soil of that part 
of Kangaroo Island examined by us was judged to 
be much superior to any before seen, either upon the 
south coast of the continent or upon the islands near 
CirTAiH hattbiit fuhdiu, r n. it ; with the exception of King George's Sound. 

The depth of the soil was not partioolarly ascer- 
tained ; but from the thickness of the wood it cannot be very shallow. Some sand is mixed 
with the vegetable earth, but not in any great proportion, and I thought the soil superioi to 
some of the land cultivated at Port Jackson, and to much of that in our stony counties in 
England." 

Captain Stuct, the first man to discover that the country had many 

Eiarly natural advantages, floated down the Murray in a small rowing boat, with 

Bxplorers- convicts as companions. This journey represents one of the greatest 

triumphs in the annals of AustTalian exploration. He ran the gauntlet of 

hostile natives, endured terrible hardships, and, keenly disappointed at finding that the 

noble stream ends at a point which encounters the full force of the Southern Ocean, turned 

about and rowed up stream to his starting place. It was a wonderful achievement— 
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one of the moat daring and aoccesBful aooompliBhed during a long and clLequeied career. 
In his account of this memorable joomey down the Sfunay in 1830, Captain Btnrt wrote : — 
" We were borne over the ruffled and a^tated surface of Lake Alexandrina with such rapidity 
that I had scarcely time to view it as we passed, but, cursory as my glance was, I could 
not but think I was leaving behind me the fullest reward of oui toil, in a country that 
would ultimately render oui discoveries valuable, and benefit the colony for whose intereatx 
we are engaged. Hurried, I would repeat, as my view of it waa, niy eye never fell on a country 
of more piomising aspect, or of more favorable position, than that which occupies the space 
between the lake and the ranges of 8t, Vincent's Gulf, and, continuing northerly from Mount 
Barker, stretches away without any visible boundary. It appeared to me that, unless Nature 
had deviated from her usual laws, this tract of country could not but be fertile, situated as 
it was to receive the mountain deposite on the one hand, and those of the lake upon the other." 
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Captain Sturt (after his great inland journey in the forties) wrote : — " Taking South Aus- 
tralia in its length and breadth, the quantity of available land is, beyond doubt, very limited ; 
but I regard it as exceedingly good, and beheve that its capabilities have by no means been 
ascertained. I feel satiniied, indeed, that neceseitv will prove not only that the piesent pastoral 
districts are capable of maintaining a much greater number of stock upon them than they 
have hitherto borne, but that the province is also capable of bearing a very great amount of 
population ; that it is peculiarly fitted for a rural peasantry, and that its agrioultural products 
will be sufficient to support masses of the population employed either in its mini ng or manu- 
factures. In this view of the subject it would appear that Providence has adapted the land 
to meet its new destinies, and that nothing we can say, either in praise or censure of its natural 
capabilities, will have the effect of concealing either the one or the other aa time shall glide 
on The climate o( South Australia is admirably adapted for the growth of fruit 
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trees of the hardier tropical kiods. The vine, the fig, the pomegranate, and others flooiiflh 
beyond description, as do English fmit trees of every kind. Such trees as are congenial to 
the climate arrive at maturity with incredible rapidity, and bear in the greatest abundance. 
There are in South Australia two periods of the year which are equally deceptive to the stranger. 
The one is when the country is burnt up and suffering under the efiects of aummer heat — 
when the earth is almost herbless, and the ground swarms with giasshopperg — when a dry 
heat prevails in a calm still air. The other, when vegetation is springing up under the early 
raina and everything is green. Arriving at Adelaide during the fir§t period, the stranger would 
hardly believe that the country, at any other season of the year, would be bo clothed with 
herbage and look bo freah ; arriving at the other, he would equally doubt the possibility of 
the vegetable kingdom being laid bo completely prostrate, or that the country could assume 
so withered and parched an appearance ; but these changes are common to every country 
under a similar latitude, and it would be unjust to set them down to its prejudice or disadvantage. 
. . . Both in climate and other respects it is a country peculiarly adapted to the pursuits 
and habits of my countrymen. It is a country to which an Englishman may migrate with 
the most cheerfid anticipations." 

In 1831 Captain Collet Barker, of the S9th regiment, when on his way from King George's 
Sound to Sydney, entered St. Vincent's Qulf and landed on its eastern shore twelve miles north 
of Cape Jeiris. With six members of the ship's company Captain Barker crossed the Mount 
Lofty Ranges, discovered the mount which bears his name, and proceeded along the shores 
of Lake Alexandrina to the Murray Mouth. For the purpose of making observations from 
the top of a sandhill he successfully performed the dangerous feat of swimming across the 
river where it joins the ocean. This gallant officer and daring explorer was killed by the 
natives, who threw his body into the sea. Captain Barker's name stands first in a long list 
of explorers who have laid down their lives in the bush of Anstialia in the service of humanity. 
A member of Captain Barker's party wrote ; — " The soil was rich, there was abundance of the 
finest pasturage, no lack of fresh water, and it was a spot in whose valleys the exile might 
hope to build for himself and for his family a peaceful and prosperous retreat." 

Flinders, Sturt, and Barker made possible the colonisation of South Australia by their 
early travels and the favorable opinions they expressed concerning the quality of the 
soil and the splendid climate. Experience has shown that their judgment was sound, bat 
that the quantity of " good land " is larger iii proportdon than they wrre able to estimate. 
Once the Province was proclaimed and settlement established, the work of exploration was 
vigorously continued.; South Australia has been fortunate indeed in her explorers and pioneers, 
for they have made possible the rapid forward march of a resourceful industrial army. 

Mr. Anstey, a pioneer colonist, writing of Sturt and Eyre, said : — " Both Eyre and Sturt 
were men of rare mark. They were the most courageous of explorers ; the hardiest, most 
original minded of men in the pursuit of their darling objects of noble ambition. In mind and 
personal manner they were widely different the one from the other, but they were both impelled 
by the same strong impulse — an aU-abeorbing sense of duty," 
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WATERFALL, MOUNT LOFTY RANGES. 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE PROVINCE. 

I revised opinionB of Flinders and Sturt concerning the capabilities of Southern 
Australia reached England during a period of political upheaval and social unrest. 
The effect of the great financial panic, which started in 1825, was still felt. The 
French Bevolntion threatened to spread across the channel. When this . danger 
had passed, the long and bitter struggle in connection with the Reform Bill 
began. Riota were frequent, and the hero of Waterloo was bombarded in his 
own house by a London mob. So gloomy was the outlook for political and 
religious liberty that longing eyes weie cast toward distant outposts of the 
Empire, and the spirit which induct the Pilgrim Fathers to go West in the Mat/fiouier was 
at work once more. This leavening influence spread rapidly, and caused a ready response 
to an attractive proposal of oolonisataon in southern latdtades then announced for the first 
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time. The results of the voyage made by Flinders were well known, and when Sturt's graphic 
account of his trip down the Murray reached England, it fired the imagination of those looking 
for distant fields in which to establish peaceful homes far removed from all the strife and 
oppression of the homeland. In 1831 a committee was formed and negotiations opened 
with the Government for a charter to found a colony. These fell through, but the scheme 
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was not by any means abandoned. The promoters were not tbe kind of men to lose heart at 
the first rebuff. They bad etadied the history of colonisation in Canada, New Soath Wales, 
and Western Australia, and their purpose was to avoid the mistakes made in those countries. 
Their intention was to start a settlement on sounder principles of political economy, and with 
a higher regard to the rights of colonists. 

Undismayed by failure, a second committee was formed in 
Wakefield's System 1834, under the name of " The South Australian Association." 
of Oolonisation. With the valuable co-operation of " The South Australian Com- 
pany," an offspring of it, this association " well and truly " laid 
the foundation of South Australia. Colonel Torrens, at a preliminary meeting held at Exeter 
Hall in June, 1834, moved the main resolution : — " That in establishing colonies, great care 



ought to be taken to combine labor and capital with land in such proportions as are beat calcu- 
lated to ensure the prosperity of all classes of society, and that, in establishing modern colonies, 
this important consideration ha« been generally overlooked." The colonel, in confident and 
eloquent phrases, spoke of the failures of colonisation in the past, and explained that in the new 
province about to be founded the aim was to eo apportion the land as to ensure success from 
the outset. " It is in the first place determined that the whole of the land in the colony shall be 
declared to be public property. No individual can, by any means, or through any interest, 
acquire any portion of the land by gift. Not a single acre will, under any circumstances, be given 
away to individuals ... All will be set up at a fixed minimum price, or as much above that 
price as the competition of public auction will determine." The theory was that of Mr. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, and his plan was by the sale of lands to provide funds ; keep the new settle- 
ment in a state of solvency ; supply labor ; and at the same time check tracking in land. 
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Closer settlement was umed at if it were not altogether accomplished. The Wakefield STstem 
— " to fii the price of land sufficiently high to create an emigration fond, consisting of the 
entire proceeds of all the land sold, and to apply such fund to the exportation of laboring 
emigrants "^upon which South Australia was founded, and to which great importance was 
attached hy pioneers, fell into disfavor owing to the financial cmia of the early forties. This 
ideal of colonisation, if one may so term it, has been subjected to considerable criticism, hut 
the principle of utilising a portion of the revenue derived from land sales to induce immigra- 
tion was followed for some years. On April 22nd, 1853, a leading article was published in 
Thft Register, under the heading " Superiority of the South Australian I^and Sale System." It 
was stated, inter alia : — " Sad as were the immediate prospects for South AustraUa when 
drained of the industry of a large portJon of her population at the first outbreak of the gold 
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discoveries in Victoria, infinitely worse would it have been for her had not the previous work- 
ing of her admirable land sale system furnished a moral guarantee for their eventual return. 
It was that which gave its crowning value to the restorative instrumentality of our providential 
Bullion Act. ... To feel convinced how strong is this desire to purchase Crown lands, 
and how eagerly the people avail themselves of the extreme facilities which our Government 
has wisely provided for its gratification, it is enough to look at the sales which have latterly 
been effected of South Australian lands. In the year 1852 there were sold upwards of 85,000 
acres, realising £99,081. A grand total of 52,913 acres of Crown lands was sold during the 
first three months of the present year, realising an aggregate amount of £66,906, being at the 
rate of upwards of a quarter of a million sterling per annum. . . . Though we may not 
be able to invite to particular spots where gold may be grubbed up wholesale in its native 
state, we can offer the far more important attractions of an immense extent of first-rate land, 
of which moderate -sized sections can be purchased of the Government any day of the week 
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at £1 per acre, and the indnstrioiu cultivation of whioh will bestow upon its poMeuon in the 
long-nm more health, more wealth, mote hsppineBs, «nd more wisdom than the preoariooa 
and nnimproving search for nnggeta in the gullies and mountain langes of the gold regions of 
our squatter- oppressed and land-coltivation-prohibitiiig sister colony of Viotoria." Many of 
those who now so strongly condemn the Wakefield principle owe their presence in South Aus- 
tralia to the help it gave them to cross the seas. Hr. Dutton, writing of it in 1846, said : — 
" That this (Wakefield] system was a sound one and worked successfully is now not a matter 
of doubt, but of historical record ; but it is equally certain that its early operations were fraught 
with dif&culty and trial." The principle somewhat outgrew itself as the province progressed, 
and it had to be modified. Hr. Rowland Hill, the secretary to the Board of Colonisation 
committee, put bis finger on the weak spot of the Wakefield theory, as a theory. " There is 
an essential difficulty,' said Mr. Hill, " namely, the necessity for selling land, or doing that 
which is equivalent to the sale of land, which no one knows anything about." The Act of 
ParUament provided that a minimum of £3Ci,000 had to be raised by land sales, and, Uke 
many other principles, the great difficulty about that put forward by Mr. Wakefield was in 
its practical application. His system was a splendid inspiration for the orator, while the 
enthusiasm of the British taxpayer was thoroughly aroused in a scheme of colonisation whioh 
represented neither expense nor risk for him. But the map of South AustraUa was a blank. 
The commissioners knew nothing about the country, quality of soil, or climate. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that 16 months after King William had assented to the Act, 102 land 
orders out of a total of 347 remained unsold. A crisis was reached which threatened to nip 
in the bud the new method of settling distant portions of the Empire. 

At this critical period Mr. George Fife Angas, a member of the 
A Oolonisation Board of Commissioners, came to the rescue. It was his creative 
Company. brain that outlined the basis upon which the South Australian Com- 

pany was founded ; it was because of his faith in his own plans that 
that company was established, and the province of South Australia emerged from the nebulous 
stage and became a reality. In his Herculean 
efforts to make a success of the colonisation 
!^:heme Mr. Angas kept five leading principles 
in the foreground :— (1) The exclusion of con- 
victs ; (2) the concentration of the settlers ; 
(3) the taking out of persons of capital and in- 
telligence, and especially men of piety ; (4) the 
emigration of young couples of good character ; 
(5) free trade, free government, and freedom in 
matters of religion. 

Thus was the way made clear for the prac- 
tical work of colonisation. The first ships were 
soon on the berth, and with their departure 
the province of South Australia was successfully 
launched. " A free country for independent 
liberty-loving people." That, in eflcct, was the 
alluring promise held out. That in reality was 
the corner-stone of the foundation of South 
Australia, upon which a great structure is still 
in course of building. The new province when 
it first saw the light was free from any " birth- 
stain." It has continued clean ever since. The 
Act of establishment said : — " That no person 
or persons convicted in any Court of Justice in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or elsewhere, shall at 
any time, or under any circumstances, be trans- 
ported as a convict to any place within the 
Mr. Gioioi Pin Asdu. limits hereinbefore described." 
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The leading piinciplee of the lepsUtion which autborieed the 
Trial by Jury, settlement were that South Australia should not be a charge upon 
Great Britain ; that no convicta should be transported ; and no State 
church established. An attempt to Tioleite the latter principle a few years later was warmly 
and successfully Tesiated. The province was also favored with trial by jury from the outset, 
the full light of which privilege it had been found necessary to withhold in neighboring 
colonies. The first court of gaol delivery was held as far back as May 13th, 1837. The 
presiding judge (Sir J. W. Jeffcott)was subsequently drowned at the mouth of the Murray. In 
his address to South Australia's first jury, His Honor congratulated the free inhabitants of the 
province in being able to claim as their birthright that most valuable privilege of the British Con- 
stitution — ^trial by jury. The judge went on to say : — " The only obstacle which seemed at 
first' sight to interpose itself was the presumed difficulty of procuring in so new a colony a suffi- 
bient number of inteUigent gentlemen to talie upon them the highly important duties which 
you will have to discharge. That difficulty was, however, at once obviated in my mind after 
I had been a few days amongst you, and I had seen and conversed with the very many respec- 
table coloniste whom I had had the pleasure of meeting in private society, and amongst the 
many interesting and novel features which the formation of the colony presents it is not the 
least interesting that, within four months of the landing of the Governor and the first colonists 
on these shores — shores hitherto untrodden by the foot of civilised man — there were found 
the means of assembling together a number of gentlemen capable of constituting a grand and 
petit jury, who, in point of intelligence and respectability are, I will venture to say, not inferior 
to any similar body seen in the mother country." That of itself constitutes a remarkable 
tribute to the character of the early settlers — a testimony which the pioneers justified in every 
particular. 

Captain Hindmarsh, 
The B. N., was gazetted 

Proclamation. Governor of the new 
province of South Aus- 
tralia on February 4th, 1836. A month later 
the Cygnet, 239 tons, left London, having on 
board Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Kingston, 
Captain Lipson, R.N,, Dr. Wright, surgeon ; 
Messrs. Finniss, Neale, Symonds, Hardy, and 
Cannan, aurveyors ; Mr. T. Gilbert, storekeeper ; 
Mr John Morphett, and a number of passengers. 
The Rajnd, 136 tons, with Colonel Light, left 
some weeks after the Cygnet, but arrived at 
Kangaroo Island nearly a month before that 
vessel. Colonel Light, as Surveyor - General, 
with an energy characteristic of him, at once 
began his great work of finding a suitable site 
for the capital, choosing a place for the chief 
seaport, surveying the country, and starting to 
fill up a blank map. The process is still going 
on. South Austrafia has unknown fields to be 

explored, vast tracts of country to be occupied, ^^^ j^^^ Hiiim.»»K b s 

so that splendid opportunities are offered for j,„, ommwr </ sow* Aotintu. 

courageous enterprising men seeking homes in 
a comparatively new land. 

The Buffalo, with His Excellency Captain Hindmarsh on board, dropped anchor in Holdfast 
Bay on December 28th, 1836, The Governor landed the same day, and under the generous 
shade of gumtrees close to the beach the Union Jack was hoisted, the proclamation read, salutes 
fired, and South Australia officially started on its course. The following is a facsimile of the 
historic document . 
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PROCLAMATION 



HIS MAJESTY'S PROVINCE 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Id umounoing to the COLONISTS ol HIS MAJESTY'S PROVINCE 
OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA the eiUblithment of the OoTemment, I hwebr 
oall apOD them to conduot themselvei on ftll ocoaiioni with order uid 
quietnew, duly to teepect the Uws, and by a courae of induatry uid sobriety, 
by the practice of Kouod morality and a itrict obMrraaoe of the Ordinancmi 
of Religion, to prove thenuelvea vortby to be FOUNDERS of a gnat and 
free Colony. 

It is alio, at this time eipecially, my duty to apfsiae the Coloaitta of my 
resolution to t«l(e every lawful means for extending the same proU«;tion lo 
the NATIVE POPULATION aa to the reet of HU Majesty's Subjeots, and 
of my firm determination to punish with exemplary severity all acta of 
violence or injustice trhiah may ia any manner be practised or attempted 
against the NATIVES, who are to be oonsidered aa much under the Safe- 
guard of the law aa the Colonists themselves, and equally entitied to the 
privileiies of British Subjects. I trust, therefore, with confidence to the 
exercise of moderation ftnd forbearaDce by all Claaaoe in their intercourae 
with the NATIVE INHABITANTS, md that they will omit no opportunity 
of assiRting me to fullil His Majesty's most gracious and benevolent inl^n- 
tious towards them by promoting their advancement in civilization, and 
ultimately, under the blessing of Divine Providence, their conversion to 
the ChristiMi Faith. 

8y His Excellency's Command. * 

ROBERT GOUGER, Colonial Swrefary. 

Glenelg,28th December, 1830. 

OOD SAVE THE KING. 
Glbtjblo : 



"The commiRsion was read," wrote an eye-witneea of the proceedings, "to the settlers. 
of whom about 200 were present. , , . The health of ' His Majesty,' ' The Governor,' 
' Officers,' and ' Success to South Australia,' were given and drunk with great enthusiasm. 
Our National Anthem, combined with the circumstances in which it was sung, had more grandeur 
in its simplicity than those who only hear it at a theatre can conceive." The progress of the 
State is well illustrated by the contrait presented ever^ Commsmoration Day to what must 
have been the scene Then Governor Hindmarsb read hia oommisaion. 

The boundaries of the colony at this time were comprised between the 132nd and lilst 
degrees of east longitude, and between the Southern Ocean and 26th degree of south latitude. 
The territory of the province amounted to nearly 300,000 square miles, or 192,000,000 acres, 
including Kangaroo island, which contains 2.500,000 acres. In 1861 80,000 square miles of 
land between the western boundary of South Australia and the eastern boundary of Western 
Australia — a tract of country then known aa No Man's I^nd— was added, and the western 
boundary is now the 129th degree of east longitude. In 1863 the boundaries were further 
extended by the addition of what is known as " The Northern Territory," which consists of 
the country stretching northward from the 26th degree of south latitude to the Indian Ocean, 
and lying between the 129th and 138th degrees of east longitude. South Australia, therefore, 
now extends from the Southern to the Indian Ocean, and contains an area of 903,690 square 
miles, or 578,361.600 acres. 
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It was not to be expected tliat the heterogeneous company dumped 
Sarly Days, on the shores oi an unlaiown land would work out their destiny without 
friction. There were naval ofScers who had foufcht under Nelson, accus- 
tomed to prompt obedience without questions being asked ; soldiers who had been through 
the Peninsular wars and at Waterloo with Wellington ; men with money, and men without 
money, each poaseBsing strong individuality and a large supply of human nature. Qovemor 
Hindmarsh was a warm-hearted blufi sailor, who had served under Nelson, at whose hands he 
had the honor to receive a presentation sword, accompanied by high compliments for gallant 
conduct. He combined all the strength of the average naval ofScer to give orders with the 
weakness of the average sailor to administer 
civil afiaiiB and bear with the failings of an un- 
disciplined public. He wanted his own way 
over the site of the capital, and lost his temper 
when opposed by a galUut soldier who had won 
distinction imder the Iron Duke. The Governor 
appealed to the Home authorities, but was in- 
formed that " when he applied for the office of 
Governor he was distinctly informed that the 
right of selecting the capital would be vested 
solely in the Surveyor - General." The little 
community ranged iteelf into two hostile camps, 
and a fierce wordy war took place over the site 
of the capital. In the preface of his " Journal 
of Proceedings," published in Adelaide in 1839, 
Colonel Light wrote : — " The reasons that led 
me to &\ Adelaide where it is I do not expect 
to be generally understood or calmly judged 
of at present. My enemies, however, by dis- 
puting their validity in every particular, have 
done me the good service of fixing the whole 
of the responsibiUty upon me. I am perfectly 
willing to bear it ; and I leave to posterity, and 
not to them, to decide whether I am entitled 
to praise or blame," When Colonel Light won 
the day it seemed as if alt his Eellow-colonists 
were bent on justifying the theory of the great 
German philosopher, tliAt so soon as a man does 
anything remarkable " there is a general con- 
spiracy to prevent him doing it again," Colonel 
Light was worried into an early grave, and if 
his wishes as a man of retiring disposition were 
that he aud his work might be speedily for- 
gotteu, those wishes for a time were singidarly 

respected. Time has vindicated him and the •«""• "' Ooiomi Ufin, ot* Fonndw ot 

work he did. Efforts were made at various * ** [gatam, Phote. 

periods to erect a substantial memorial to per- 
petuate the memory of the man who fixed the site 

and laid out the capital oi South Austraha. Possibly a feeling that no such emblem was needed 
partly explains why nothing was done for many years. Even the modest monument at his grave 
was permitted to crumble away. " If you seek his monument, look around you," was after all 
the most enduring reminder the fortunate dweller in the cleanest and most beautiful city in 
the Commonwealth was able to convey to the visitor. In 1906 a fine bronze statue was 
erected in Victoria Square to the memory of the founder of Adelaide, and by this act oititens 
removed the reproach that had previously rested on them of having failed to publicly 
recognise the services of Colonel Light. 
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" What a land is this to which you have aent me 1 The loveliness 

The Pioneer as and giory of ite plains and woods, its glene and hills ! But of these 

Pathfinder. y*^ ^" hear from others. I cannot, however, leave it out of my 

estimate of God's goodness to me, that He has placed me in so fair 

and aweet a portion of His earth." So wrote the Eev. T. Q. Stow to the Colonial Missionary 

Society. A keynote of gratitude was struck by many others, who described in glowing terma 

the beauty of the new land. 

The " Pilgrim Father" type was well represented among the early settlers. They were 
" self-selected " colonists — men who felt that they were hampered in the homeland. Pride 
of race was a dominant characteristic, but stronger still was their love of liberty. They possessed . 
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physical and moral courage to an unusual degree, cool determination in the face of all di£S- 
culties, Troubles soon began, but the pioneers emerged triumphant and made substantial 
progress when once initial difBculties were overcome. For many months the first settlers 
had been huddled together on small vessels lacking in everything that helpe to modify the dis- 
comforts of a long sea voyage. When the landing took place on the shores of Holdfast Bay 
each family had to shift for itself. Some had tents, others had to imitate the natives and build 
bough wurlies. When a move was made to the spot where the city of Adelaide is aituated, 
women and children had to walk and carry as much oi their household furniture as they could. 
The men placed the balance on wheelbarrows, which they had to push through five or six miles 
of scrub. Then came the " reed hut period." Houses of all shapes and sizes were made from 
reeds growing in the River Torrena, and for some time colonists clustered together, making 
occasional excursions back to the landing-place, or down to where Colonel Light had decided 
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the chief seaport of the new province should be est&bliBhed. The time aeon arrived when the 
practical work of coloniaation with all its accompanying privations had to be faced. When 
it came there was read; ae fine a band of stalwart men and noble women as ever set out t« 
subdue a wilderness or wrest from Nature her choicest gifts. Ab the pioneers pushed out into 
the country they caused the sunlight to break through the dark clouds which by this time hung 
like a pall over the little city of reed huts erected on the hanks of the Torrens. The 
crack of the bullock- driver's whip as he turned his leaders northwards, the music of the axe as 
roadways were made through the bush, stirred the colonists to fresh activity and filled them 
with new hopes. The advance guards of civilisation moved outwards from the new centre of 
settlement, and the subjugation of South Australia began. The hardships endured, the failures 
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which came in place of success, only served to prove the mettle of the sturdy people who so 
well and truly laid the corner-stone of a great structure, which at the end of 66 years typifies 
national progress and prosperity. The hottest day was not too hot, the longest journey not too 
long, the bush was not too dense, nor the hill too steep for the men and women who had turned 
their backs on the newborn city. The Pathfinders for posterity moved out toward the unknown 
to conquer the bush, bridge the ford, and pave the way for their children and their children's 
children. By unremitting toU, with primitive appliances, backed by rare patience and endur- 
ance, they created the magnificent heritage which is ours to-day. Their sons and daughters 
have well maintained the family reputation. Nowhere in the British Dominions is a better stamp 
of colonists to be found than in South AustraUa. The work of subduing the wilds continues, 
but with greater vigor and more systematically than in the early days. Growth is some- 
times checked, but the movement is ever outward. The stockman, the miner, the farmer, 
seek fresh victories out in the heart of our great continent, where there is almost unlimited 
room for expaonon. Central Australia possesses a vast treasury of wealth awaiting exploita- 
tion by capital and labor. The pioneers have made the way easy and safe for those who 
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come ftftei them. Roads crou and recrow one another, forming a perfect network of com- 
monication. From Adelaide to Fort Darwin there stietches a telegraph wire — the fint 
comiecting linlc between the old world and the new. Railwajs have been built and riven 
bridged. Newcomers have but to enter and take advantage of the splendid self-denjdng labors 
of the early Mttleis. 



Ii Jlaimila l> a "Land of th* Vina."— Vlnayard and Callan, n 
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Chapter IV. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA AS A FIELD FOR SETTLERS 
AND TOURISTS, 

fiKinEHE State of S»nth Australia recently passed the allotted span of human life, having 
Sraliffi celebrated the seventy-first anniversary of its birth on December 28th, 1907. The 
^^^j years have been full of activity, resulting in substantial progress in every direction. 

fin thiee-qoarters of a century the wilderness has been explored and subdued, bridges 
and railways built, homes made under skies as blue as Italy's, civilisation advanced, 
and the Empire, of which the State is an important outpost, made more secure. 
No other 400,000 people on the globe to-day are more prosperous, happier, or more 
hopeful than are the favored citizens of the Central State of the Commonwealth. 

Established by free, independent, sturdy, and resolute coloniata — men 

A Land of and women from good British stock^South Australia forged ahead from 

Oontrasts. ^^^ lirst, until its record of progress is one of continuous expansion. The 

object of this book is to tell the story of the settlement of that portion of 

the great Southland known as " South Australia," to recall some of the trials and triumphs 

of the pioneers, but above all to show how wonderful has been the growth of rural industries, 
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and how marvellous are the resources yet to be developed in this land of alluring contrasts — 
a land of golden fleece and golden grain, of luscious fruit and choice wine, of orange groves and 
apple orchards, of gold, silver, and copper ; a land of sunshine, where the climate is healthy 
and invigorating ; a land of extended horizons and great distances, wherein the highest ideals 
of civilisation may be realised by a free, independent, and happy people. 
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Bldar Park Mid Torrwii Laks. ■ 



If the intending aettler or the tourist, anxious to bec^oine acquainted 
Geographical with the " Antipodes," wiU rtudy the map, he will at once realise the 
Strength. strength of South Australia's geographical position. The law of latitude 
haa been described as the " Law of God," in so far as latitude determines 
cUmate and climate regulates production. A country that stretches north and south through 
the heart of the largest island continent of the world must necessarily possess more than one 
weather sone, and a corresponding variety of resources. South Australia connect* with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland on the east, while its western border touches Western Aus- 
tralia from sea to sea — from the Southern Ocean to the Indian Ocean. 
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The palatial mail steamers which supply a weekly service between 

A Oheap Australia and England land mails and passengers for Eastern Australia 

Voyase. ^'^^ ^^^ Zealand at South AustTalia's chief port, and embark mails and 

passengers on the return voyage. A commodious " Outer Harbor " has 

been constructed for the accommodation of ocean-going vessels, and passengers are able to 

step from the deck of their steamer into a train which will land them in Adelaide in 20 

minutes. 

Through passengers to and from the Eastern States are thus provided with every opportunity 
for breaking their journey and spending a few days, or weeks, in visiting rural South Australia, 
and the numerous beauty spots and pleasure resorts which the State aupplies. All the big 
liners trading to the Commonwealth call at South Australia, so that the immigrant or the tourist 
has a variety of fares from which to make a choice. The voyage may be made wo the Suez 
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Canal or the Cape of Good Hope, and the alternative oSera a remarkable contrast to the 
experiences which early settlers were compelled to undergo. The journey may now be 
accomplished in a few weeks, with a minimum of risk and a maximum of comfort and enjoyment, 
in steamers that are scheduled to time with the certainty of railway trains. 

The tourist from the deck of a steamer coming up St. Vincent's Gulf 

First cannot fail to admire the magnificent panorama of landscape spread out 

Impressions, before him. A high range of hills, running north and south, shuts off the 

eastern view and concentrates the vision on the plains situated on which, 

close to the foothills, is Adelaide, the capital of the State. The country is open and undulating, 

rising in easy gradients from the seashore to the mountains. Cultivated fields give the country 

a chess-board appearance, vineyards alternating with cereal and irrigated fodder crops ; grass 

meadows contrasting with the chocolate color of the fallow land. The tourist receives a 

favorable impression as he approaches the harbor, and cannot fail to come to the conclusion that 

the lowlands and the highlands near Adelaide will repay closer inspection. 
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A fertile plain, bounded to the south and east by a circling 
Adelaide the range of softly rounded hills, separated by a succession of ver- 
" Queen Oity of dant valleys ; on the west fringed by the waters of St. Vincent's 
tho South." ^"'^ ' ^^i^B northward the plain loses itself in a series of un- 
dulations merging in the dark blue of the horizon. Such is the 
«te of Adelaide, the best kid-out and cleanest city of the Commonwealth, justly 
de^gnated the " Queen City of the South." Dr. Parkin, the representative of the trustees 
of Ceoil Rhodes, said he considered Adelaide " one of the most beautiful and one of the 
moat highly favored cities he had seen in all his travels." Mr. Peter Barr, the " Daffodil 
King," was charmed with the beautiful squares in the heart of the city and the extent of the 
park lands which surround it. Another distinguished visitor declared that the capital of South 
AustraUa " presents an aspect of substantial comfort and solid opulence which is not equalled 
by English cities counting as many generations of existence as Adelaide does years." Said a 
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world-travelled American journalist recently : — " Adelaide is the prettiest city of the Common- 
wealth. The gardens and parks are beautiful, the city is well kept and clean, and your climate 
is just perfect. From choice I would sooner make my home in South Australia than any place 
I have ever visited." South Australians are justly proud of their Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens, and the visitor to the city ought not to fail paying both a visit. 

One hour's railway journey along the foothills, then zig-zagging 

Alountaill among high ranges, now through a long tunnel, now over a viaduct bridging 

Sceuory. ^ deep ravine, takes the visitor from the lowlands to the highlands which 

form so picturesque a background for the city of Adelaide. Glimpses of a 

fertile plain stretching far to the south along the coast, a bird's eye view of the blue waters of the 

gulf, and then from the summit of the Mount Lofty group of hills the tourist is favored 

with a panorama of undulating country towards Mount Barker and beyond to Lakes Alexandrina 

and Albert and the Eiver Murray— the " Nile " of Australia. This is one of the finest railway 
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tii th'xiHHriilM '»f ('miailian lar]it«. You must remember that we in Canada do not understand 
thft floral kiti(tilrim tm yim do in AuHtralia. It is a common thing for a lady to pay as much 
AN 2!i ncntft (Ih.) pt;T rfitn fur a ballroom decoration, and to see that flower erowin^r in the prO' 
fimion that waw pfrniittfld to me on Sunday was indeed a reason why Adelaide and its environ- 
m(!ntH nhould he. |)]Hi-i>d bftfore the people of a country who see such flowers at their best for only 
two montliH in a yeir. For you who have grown up with these floral charms my point may 
appfar an empty one. but there is real attraction in such conditions, suburban to Adelaide, for 
pfiople who am uMed to a rigorouH winter climate. I sav unhesitatingly that there is money 
for iriy r:onipany and for vour tradespeople and railways in the suburban beauties of Adelaide. 
The orchard lands whinh I had a sight of on Sunday were mote than satisfying. I think I liked 
theni even better than the rose boweries. There is nothing like them in California or Florida. 
Tlin cherry blimms looked more tike snow than blossoms. I have never seen fruit treee so 
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attractive, and, hot as the day was, I enjoyed the drive immensely. South Australia ought 
to be reaping a rich tourist revenue, but it really does not appreciate its potentialities in this 
connectioii. The scenery here la so delightfully different in comparison with what Canadian 
people are used to that I am sure only advertising in the proper quarter is needed to open the 
desired influx into Australasia." 

Mark Twain, in " More Tramps Abroad," says :^" Approaching Adelaide from Melbourne 
we left the train and were driven in an open carriage over the hills and along their slopes to the 
city. It was an excursion of an hour or two, and the charm of it could not be overstated. The 
road wound around through gaps and gorges and oSered all varieties of scenery and prospect — 
mountains, crags, country houses, gardens, forests— color, color, color everywhere, and the air 
fine and fresh, the skies blue, and not a shred of cloud to mar the downpour of the brilliant 
sunshine. And finally the mountain gateway opened, and the immense plain lay spread out 
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below and stretching away into dim distances on every hand, soft and delicate, and dainty and 
beautiful. On its near edge reposed the city ; with wide streets, compactly built ; with fine 
homes everywhere, embowered in foliage and flowers; and with imposing masses of public 
buildings nobly grouped and architecturally beautiful." 

Mr. Michael Davitt, Member of the House of Commons, in his book " Australasia," wrote :— 
" The drive from Adelaide to Mount Lofty is ideal in almost everything that can render a drive 
truly pleasurable " ; and he continues — " The many-sided hospitality of this charming city 
always includes this treat when strangers from * the old countries ' are fortunate enough to 
find themselves in Adelaide ; and full as Australasia is of the choicest work of Nature's handi- 
craft in scenery, the visitor to Mount Lofty, if he has an eye and a soul that can attune them- 
selves to the beautiful in landscape and in sea view, will never forget or regret such an experience. 
Right and left of the zigzag road, on to the top of the range, you pass deep and verdant valleys 
that remind you of the greenest of Wicklow's vales. Vineyards and fruit gardens are seen oa 
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every hand, with pretty villas and cosy-looldng cottages perched on place§ from whence the 
finest prospects are to be commanded of the fruitful plains beneath the hilla, and of the coastline 
midway between you and the sea-bounded horiion. The view from Mount Lofty, looking 
down upon Adelaide, the plains and the seacoast, is a delightfully varied one. Midway between 
you and St. Vincent's Gulf lies the City, extending out over the rich plains which stretch from 
Cape Jervis (away some 20 or 30 miles to the left) on to the right, as far as the eye can reach 
northwards. Adelaide looks surprisingly large for a place with a population of 16&,000 ; % 
circumstance due to the excellent planning of wide streets and of the spreading-out-intvthe- 
country ideas which form so rational and healthful a contrast with the cramped and cooped-up 
ugliness and discomfort of most old country towns and cities. The trees in and around the 
capital lend a special charm to the picture of urban beauty lying below you. A city cannot 
be handsome without trees. It is in this respect where Adelaide ' catches the eye ' more thao 
either Melbourne or Sydney. Richly- cultivated fields, gardens, orchards, and vineyards lie 
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on every hand around Adelaide, and give you the impression of a country as fruitful as it la 
pleasant to look upon. With a sky as cloudless as I ever saw above the Bay of Naples, together 
with the combined attractions of sea and city and plain, I have seldom gazed upon a more capti- 
vating or more comforting panorama of landscape views, combined with the evidences of 
potential prosperity all round, than from the top of Mount Lofty." 

Mr. Prank T. Bullen, author and lecturer, in his " Advance Australasia," says : — " All the 
roads in the city are just perfect to ride on, either in buggy or motor, on a bicycle, or to walk 
on, so splendidly graded and beautifully kept is the asphalt of which they are composed. It 
is an object lesson, patent to the most casual eye, of the character of the people, this wonderful 
care of the roads. Of all the cities that I have ever seen Adelaide comes easily first in the 
perfect beauty of its situation and arrangement. Level it is, certainly, yet not nearly so level 
as it appears from the hills, with a lavish width of roadway, even in what would in other 
places be mean streets, and beyond all the magnificent belt of park lands which envi 
it, set aside for the health and enjoyment of its citizens as long as it shall be a city by ^ 
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far-seeing old Colonel Light, bitterly as he was reviled at the time for making such a selection 
of a. site for the capital of the new oolony. But it is not until the visitor has been taken in hand 
by some hospitable citizen and, seated in a motor car. has been whirled away by winding roads 
through lovely scenery up the beautiful flanks of Mount Lofty, that he recognises what a wonder- 
fully handsome and ideally situated city it is. And there is a quiet exultation about those 
same citizens as, mounting higher and higher, they again and again invite you to survey the 
panorama beneath you, that is most pleasant to witness. They do not brag, bid you. as they 
woidd if they were Yankees, burst into unstinted panegyric, but they wait confidently and 
quietly for the expression of your honest opinion. And I do not think they are ever 
disappointed." 
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South Australia is a land of wide horizons, but for the tourist who is 
Where the on pleasure bent, and has a little time to spare, there are numerous 

Saltbusb Grows, beauty spots and places of great interest that are accessible either by 
train, steamer, or coach. The State is well supplied with fashionable, 
as well as secluded, watering places, where cool breezes can be found after the genial warmth 
of a summer's day. The traveller who yearns for distant fields, and wants to see " life " in 
the country, can satisfy his tastes at small cost and in comfort. Three easy stages by train 
in the day time will land him at Oodnadatta, the most northern railway station — at present 
the " outpost " of what may one day be the great transcontinental line connecting Adelaide 
and Port Darwin. Such a journey toward the centre of the continent would give the passenger 
an opportunity of seeing interior Australia — where the saltbusb grows. 
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The tourist liu a variety o! railway joume}^ open to him, by means 

The Water of which he may Bee many aspects of life in South Australia, but by no 

Route to the means the least pleasurable excursion ia the water route which leads 

Interior, inland — the great river system of Australia — providing for several months 

of the year 3,000 miles of navigable streams. There are many beauty 

spots, numerous seaside and inland pleasure resorts, but a holiday trip on the rivers ofiers a 

variety of sensations and enjoyments. A steamer may be boarded at several points a few 

hours after leaving the city by train, and a new and ever-changing world is presented to the 

sightseer. The snorting paddle-boat plugs its way up stream, battling against a slow-moving 

current. The splish, splash, splish of the paddle-wheels, the sharp clear notes of the whistle, 

and the flash of the electric headlight break into the stillness of slumbering nature and disturb 

the dreams of animals and birds. Bird life is plentiful in the forest of giant gum trees which 

come down to the water's edge, and form an avenue through which the vessel moves. A cliff 



towers high over the bows of the steamer, but the boat is skilfully turned around a right-angle, 
which opens out a long reach of shimmering water, at the end of which there is another sharp 
bend. And so the tourist is taken forward — turning and twisting, first one way and then 
another, following a serpentine course inland, heading northwards, then face on to a fresh 
east wind, back again half round the compass ; only there are no compasses on these river boats. 
A steamer does a " Cakewalk " when going up the rivers Murray, Darling, or Murrambidgee. 
There is plenty of scope for the pleasure- seeker and the sportsman on the " Nile " of Australia. 
A project is being promoted to construct locks and weirs, by which means these highways will 
be made navigable all the year round for 3,000 miles — a distance equal to that from Adelaide 
to Port Darwin across the continent and half-way back again ! This system when completed 
will greatly help in the development of Australia's resources, and will add to the attractions 
ot these great waterways as pleasure resorts and highways of trade. 
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A WATERFALL IN THE MOUNT LOFTY RANGES, NEAR ADELAIDE. 
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Soutli Australia is a land where the country " caUa." The searcher 

Oharm of after sunshine — the men and women who desire to escape big fuel bills, 

Olimate. ^^^ ^''^ " ''^^ ^^ freedom near to Nature's heart — would find ideal condl^ 

tions in the " Central State " of the Commonwealth. Any variety of 

weather may be had. for climate is a matter of north and south. A train journey toward one 

pole or the other will supply perpetual sunshine. The winter of the interior supplies balmy 

days and cool nights tempered by semi-tropical conditions. In the summer, when the sun ia 

overhead, the heat is dry, and not nearly so enervating as the thermometer readings suggest to 

strangers. The temperate zone of the southern portion of the State corresponds to that of Italy. 

So equable is the climate that it is never necessary to house and artificially feed live stock. 

The moet valuable stud animals graze in open paddocks from January to December. The 
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fact that medical experts all over the Commonwealth regard South Australia as a sanitorium, 
and send patients to it to recuperate, is a sufficient testimony to the bracing qualities of the 
atmosphere. 

The State offers ideal homes for retired Indian oiRcera and persona who desire to lead a 
peaceful rural life, breathing the fresh air of the country under the shade of their own vines 
and figtrees. The national standard of education is high, so that in city, town, and country 
there is no lack of intellectual culture or opportunity for bringing up families. Life is free 
and attractive, and the cost of living comparatively low. 

South Australia hap been described as a " garden " State, A recent 

A "Garden" English visitor declared — "South Australia is a fine country. Its area 

Stats '^ vast, its resources are numerous, and its people capabie." An important 

factor for the worker is that there are no long periods of enforced idleness 

on account of climatic conditions. Snow does not lie on the ground for weeks at a time : 

for a snowfall in the ranges once in a few years causes the greatest excitement, and a stampede 
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of citizens usually takes place to view tlie strange sight. The farmer can get upon the land 
4nd do something at Bveiy period -of Hlb- year, while the horticulturist and the atockowner 
ean profitably utilise all their time. That in itself is an important asset. There cannot be 
inything wrong with either the soil or the climate of a country in which in the same field may be 
seen growing in their season apples, oranges, pears, cherries, olives, grapes — the fruits of all 
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Euiope thriving luxuriantly in the one State. In the next field may be gr&Eing cattle, eheep, 
and horses that are not to be excelled in any part of the world. Whether it is the genial aun- 
shine, the beauty of the landscape, or the free and happy lives of the people, a fact that h&s 
become an adage is — " Once a South Australian, always a South Australian." The native- 
born who hae made his fortune has often said farewell to friends, in order to make his home on 
the other side of the world. His return in the course of a year or two is certain, and the 
explanation invariably is — " This is the best country tor climate, for the reality of enjoyment, 
and good living." 

Natural conditions favor the primary producer. Cheap land, good soil, favorable climate, 
increasing transport facilities, improved methods of culture, all combine to reduce cost of 
production to a minimum. The pastoral, agricultural, and dairying industries are all expand- 
ing, and there is a steady growth of manufactures and mining. 

Lord Tennyson, once Governor of this State, and subsequently Governor- General of the 
Commonwealth, recalled in his address at the "Australian Dinner" in London in 1906 his 
first sight of Au9tralia'» shores : — 

It B<«niB but ycHtcrday I isw at d&wn 

The dim Uno of the soft Austr&lisD shores, 

Aa fut we sped, borne o'er the whispering tide, 

Within the grim heads of St. Vincent's Gulf. 

And all the sea wm burr'd with purple uid gieen 

And dazzling giinlight. such as Southern climes 

Know only ; while afar in distance shone 

Tbro' tremulous haze the scaaty-Bcattered farms 

Homed in the quiet hollow of the hilU— 

A land, they said, of golden air, where BcontB 

Of sweetegt Doweni float, and where the grapuB 

In lioneycd clusters droop, a paradise 

Of glowing blue and tranquil loveliness. 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND TRADE. 

BKI^nHE material progress ol South Australia bae been continuous and substantial. A total 
SfylGK population, which at the present time is less than 400.000, has, in a country more than 
^^^g four times the size of France anil more than seven times larger than the United King- 
jMSJMj dom, Bubdued the wilderness, conquered the desert, causing it to blossom and become 
'^R^ productive. At the end of 70 years there was a population of 385,000 persons ; a public 
* revenue of £3,100,000 ; a combined annual trade — imports and exports — equal to 

£21,635.000; 1.800 miles of railway have been built; 21,000 miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires are employed ; 3.100,000 acres of land are annually cultivated ; 22,575 aores are 
under vines ; there are over 6,624.000 sheep, 325,000 cattle, and 206,000 horses in the State, 
whilst the staple export trade amounts to £7,440,000, and has aggregated in the 70 years 
£186,343,350. 
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Even this record of industrial expansion— splendid though it Is — docs not convey an ade- 
quate Idea of the work accomplished in colonising and developing bo vast a territory. When 
Governor Hindmarsh read the proclamation in 1836 there was a handful of colonists present, 
and they had not begun to make history in the new country. Not an acre of land had been 
disturbed, roads and buildings were unknown, and expenditure was the only item entered in 
the national ledger. The outflow of public money bo exceeded income for a few years that 
financial chaos resulted. A vice-regal representative was made the scapegoat. At this distance 
we can afford to regard the perilous period refened to as a " mere incident " in colonisation, 
a phase through wMch nations pass and are all the better for the experience. The fiercer the 
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furnace the finer the quality of the steel. Not since tbose strenuous days of the early forties 
have colonists ever had cause t« question the security of a Government promissory note or 
doubt the future. 

In " Letters from Victorian Pioneers," Mr. Thomas Chirnside says that he arrived in 
Adelaide in 1839, and visited " the most remote station," 30 miles from Adelaide ! He was 
" surprised to find parties of such a speculative spirit raising the price of land by false capital 
to a fictitious value, and paying for the same with long-dated bills." Mr. Chirnside bought 
cattle in Sydney and travelled them to Adelaide, where, on his arrival he found the price had 
fallen from £20 to £7, at which price he sold, and took bills. " In Adelaide," he wrote, " there 
appears to be a spirit of Yankeeism ; while in Sydney the people are light, gay, and thought- 
less." 
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In 1841 there was a deficiency in the accounts of ncariy £300,000, 
A. Financial and bills drawn by Governor Gawler upon the Imperial Government 
Orisia- '^^^ dishonored. The effect of this was to stop all public works, dis- 

locate trade, and throw a number of persons out of employment. It is 
the first recorded unemployed trouble in the State. 

At a special meeting of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce, held on April 28th, 1841 
with Mr. W. Giles in the chair, the following resolution was unanimously carried: — -"That 
Ihifl meeting regards the present financial position of the colony, arising from the dishonor of 
the bills drawn by His Excellency Colonel Gawler on the Colonisation Commissioners, with the 
deepest regret, and at the same time expresses the fullest conviction that these bills will be 
eventually paid ; that, confident in the stability and resources o( the colony, this meeting is 
persuaded that the pressure resulting from these circumstances, and that which may be antici- 
pated fiom the diminution of the ciurrent expenditure, will be but of temporary duratioD, 
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provided that mutual confidence and forbearance be exercised by tbe conunercial coipmunity." 
The chamber further reaolved that should the Glovernor see fit to draw on the Treasury they 
would accept such bills in payment for their ordinary busineas transactions. 

The check was not r>f long duration, for a few years later discoveries were made of rich 
copper deposits, and the new settlement began to forge ahead on the high road toward pros- 
perity. Within "a very Uttle time the public income was more than sufficient to cover allout- 
goings. In three years the revenue more than doubled itself. The pastoral industry was rapidly 
expanding, agriculture was extending, mining was in a' buoyant condition. A reaction set in 
early in the fifties, when gold discoveries were made in Victoria. This threatened to produce 
disastrous results to the province then entering upon its fifteenth year. The male population 
stampeded to the goldfielda. By bullock dray, by pack horses, in traps, on foot, by sailing 
vessels — which sometimes occupied as many days on the voyage as it now takes the mail steamers 
hours to cover the same distance — there was a Ht«ady outflow of humanity, until only women 
and children remained. There was no labor available to gather the crops as they ripened, and 
the natives had to be called upon to help the harvesters. Work was ever a stranger to the 
average Australian aborigine, and the blacks proved poor substitutes for the pale-faced settlerc. 
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now turned diggers. " Necessity " had again proved the " mother of invention." With ripe 
com wasting in the fields for want of laborers, Mr, Ridley conceived the idea of the stripper, 
an implement which has had a remarkable evolution and proved of incalculable benefit to the 
agricultural industry in Austraha. South Australian strippers, vastly improved on Mr. Ridley's 
model, are to be found in all parts of Australia and in the Argentine Republic. 

The critical period through which South Australia passed during the height pf the gold 
fever was forcibly indicated in the second annual report of the Chamber of Commerce, dated 
1852, in which the following remarks occur : — " For a time it seemed that the props of our 
material prosperity were about to give way. The streets of Adelaide were deserted, houses 
were abandoned by their tenants, rents fell, and property became unmarketable. The shops 
of our retailers presented their tempting wares in vain. There was a general arrest put on all 
business ; and this at a time when the stock of merchandise in the market was unprecedented ly 
heavy, and when the bill engagements of the mercantile community were larger probably than 
they had ever been before. At this juncture, as if to mark with greater emphasis the signs 
of the times, a vessel arrived at Port Adelaide from Melbourne with a number of colonists 
on board who, after a few weeks' successful digging at the goldfields of Victoria, brought back 
with them to this colony gold dust to the value of £50,000. This they were desirous of converting 

" >glc 
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i»t« money, but auch was the atraigliteiied condition of the money market that purchasers 
could not be found for it. A portion of it was eventually sold at £2 ISe. to £2 I6e. per ounce, 
the price at Melbourne being £3 at the time, and the remainder was carried back to Victoria. 
Such a circumstance was quite sufficient to show the critical position into which the colony 
bad been thrown. It waa, therefore, desirable by every possible means to attract back again 
with their gains as many of the absentee colonists an could be induced to come, in order that 
their wealth might be rendered available for the general good. But an unexpected difficulty 
bad to be encountered. The successful digger could not sell his gold if he brought it back, 
there being no money in the colony with which to purchase it. At one time the coffers in the 
Treasury were empty, and the civil servants bad not received any pay for three months. 

" It was at this time, when ruin was staring everyone in the face, and when there hat! 
already been unmistakable symptoms of an approaching run on one of the banks, that the 
cx>minittee of the Chamber of Commerce held a conference with the managers of the three 
banking institutions with reference to the measures to be adopted to meet the appalling criais. 
At this meeting the difficulties of our position were fully discussi'd. The radical cause of the 
extreme financial embarrassment which existed was acknowledged to be the sudden and un- 
controllable efflux of specie, which was gradually contracting the circulation into dimensions 
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permitted by law to base their issues for a time on uncoined gold at such a price as would leave 
a safe margin for the transmission of the gold to England and it* replacement in coin, that perfect 
security would be offered to the public, and a palUation, if not a complete corrctive, presented 
to the disorder which prevailed. It was perceived that such a measure, if devised, would 
enable the banira to afford the required banking accommodation to their customers, so that 
every really solvent man should have an opportunity of retrieving his position. It was an- 
ticipated that a currency so free, and yet so legitimate, would create a market for the raw gold ; 
and that thus — which was a much more coveted desideratum — the gold-digger of South Australia 
would be laid under inducements to return with his auriferous treasure to this colony. It was 
unanimously held that we were shut up to the Une of policy here indicated if we would preserve . 
the colony from general bankruptcy and avert a catastrophe which threatened to engulf all our 
colonial interests, for a time at least, in overwhelming confusion. To embody these views in 
some definite shape it was resolved that the chamber, in conjunction with the banks, should 
make an urgent application to the Government to establish an assay office for the purpose of 
assaying and converting gold into stamped ingots, to be exchanged with the banks for their 
notes. Such was the crude form of a scheme which ultimately resolved itself into the Bullion 
Act. 
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" The representatives of the mercantile and bankiiif^ interests — with the exception of tlie 
manager of the Bank of Australasia (the late Sftmuel Tomkinson), who dissented from thix 
proposal, and would not agree to take iogote of gold as a legal tender — immediately petitioned the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Henry Young, to convene the Legislative Council for the purpose of 
taking into consideration these proposals for the rehef of the colony. At once responding to 
the general desire, Sir Henry issued a summons for the Council to tneet on the 28th of January, 
1852, The welfare of the colony was in their hands. It was an anxious time for the members. 
aa they were called upon to make a daring innovation on established rules and principles ; but 
the Council nobly did their duty, and with but few amendments the Government ordinance 
was passed, and in time became law. 

" And here it is only an act of justice to the Lieutenant-Governor to acknowledge the 
obligation under which he has laid the colonists for having, at considerable responsibility, 
although at their unanimous desire, affixed the royal sanetlon to a measure which, however 
imperatively called for and however beneficial In its operation, is apt to be looked upon with 
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suspicion or aversion at a distance, where the peculiar circumstances which rendered it necessary, 
however forcibly described, can be faintly appreciated. Such an act on his part was a graceful 
concession to the popular will, as expressed in one of lt« most intelligent forms, and as such Is 
calculated to strengthen the good understanding which ought to subsist betwixt the Govern 
ment and the people." 

These were exciting and critical times for South Australia, but they 

Tapping - soon passed away. As the gold seekers began to return homo the wave 

ResoUTCBS. "' depression receded even more rapidly than it had approached. Many 

of the adventurers came back with considerable quantities of gold to 

their credit in the banks. Inspector Tolmer had established his famous es<.'ort, and the 

much-needed yellow metal, as well as miners, flowed back to South Australia. An era of 

increased activity in all branches of industry began. The land office was once more besieged 

by applicants wanting broad acres, and sales of land jumped from £32,000 in 1318 to £383,000, 

and the public revenue from all sources stood at £596,000 In 1854. Between September, 1852, 

and January, 1853, £17,000 of gold from the Echunga fields was purchased in Adelaide. By 
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1851 importe from Great Biitain had aggregated £3,000,000. Two years later thev had increased 
to £5,000,000. It was during the successful regime of Glovemor Young that the River Murray 
was opened to navigation. Sir Henry was a firm believer in the Murray as a highway of trade 
to the interior, and it was largely due to hie splendid enthusiasm that navigation was inaugurated 
and the possibilitiea of that noble stream adequately recognised. Capt*in Cadell had come 
down stream in a canvas boat, and Captain Wm. Randell, who is still alive, was engaged build- 
ing a email steamer at Mannum. Captain Randell's boat, the Mary Arm, was actually the 
first veesel to steam up the Murray, but the Lady Augunla. brought around from Sydney by 
Captain Cadell, fulfilled the conditions which accompanied the Parliamentary offer of a bonus. 
Thus the reward of £4,000 went t« Captain Cadell. Governor and Lady Young and party 
accompanied Captain Cadell on the first voyage of the Lady Augusta. At times the Murray 
and Darling are navigable for a distance of 3,000 miles, and, despite the combined efforts of 
various States to tap by railways the legitimate river trade, the waterway continues to be the 
cheapest means of transit for a large number of producers. In years of average rainfall the river 
more than holds its own against land carriage; 

The forties provided a copper boom ; the fifties were known as the golden decade. The 
population having exceeded the prescribed limit fixed by the Imperial Act, the first ConstitutioD 
Bill was passed, and a Parliament, consisting of two Chambers, established. At about the same 
time railways connecting Adelaide with, Port Adelaide, also with Gawler and Eapunda, were 
begun, and the first telegraph line was erected. The extension of the telegraph went on apace, 
and within three years from that time wires were stretched between Adelaide and Melbourne. 
The ten-year period ending with 1859 was an important one in the history of the province, 
and progress from 1836 to that time, though spasmodic, was considerable, as is shown by the 
following comparisons * — 
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The sixtiee provide one of the brightest chapters in the history of South AustraUa. In 
opening Parliament in 1864, the then Governor was able to make this official pronouncement — 
" I believe I am warranted in oaying that at no other period of the colony's hi-itory have we 
had greater evidence of substantial prosperity," It was a period of great activity, of splendid 
achievements on the part of explorers, and glorious triumplu in the work of developing natural 
resources. Rich copper deposits were again discovered, this time on the northern end of Yorke's 
Peninsula. These have proved the moat valuable copper deposits yet found in Australia. 
Exploring parties pushed their way north and west. On the third attempt John McDouall 
Stuart, the famous explorer, crossed the continent from south to north, and returned over his 
own tracks, thus solving the problem of the interior and providing a base hne from which others 
could operate in laying bare the mysteries of inland AustraUa. In 1863 the Northern Territory, 
a tract of semi-tropical country consisting of 340,097,280 acres, was by Royal Letters Patent 
annexed to South Australia, and active operations were at one* begun to settle the newly- 
acquired poasession. Colonists were further excited by a visit from the Duke of Edinbur^, 
the first member of the Royal Family to cross the aeas to Australia. By 1864 exports of staple 
produce bad reached an annual value of £3,000,000. or over £20 per head of the population — 
a splendid achievement for a handful of people to accomplish within a period of 26 years. 
Shipments of cereal products amounted in that year to £1,464,000 ; wool contributed £775,000 ; 
metals and minerals, £691,000. In an official report dealing with trade in 1864 it was stated : — 
"Agricultural, pastoral, and mineral produce formed, as usual, the great bulk of the year's 
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exports, and wool and copper were shipped in quantities of nearly equal value ; but the bread- 
stufiB exported were worth as much as the pastoral and mineral produce put together. This 
was, however, the result of exceptional circumstances, the value of cereal produce usually 
averaging from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, higher than that of the other two staples. In fact, 
comparing the average yearly exports of each class during the past five years with the averages 
for the preceding similar period, it will be found that the shipments by agiiculturiste bore a 
leas percentage to the value of the total exports during 1860-64 than in the years 1855-9. For 
instance, in the two periods, breodstufEs, &c., have decreased from 39-3 per cent, to 38'8 pec 
cent, of the total erporte of produce ; minerals from 27-1 per cent, to 25-7 per cent. ; and, 
on the other hand, wool has Increased from 31-5 per cent, to 31-8 per cent." 

The population increased from 124,112 in 1860 to 181,146 by the end of 1869, and the 
pubhc revenue rose from £438,827 to £777.351 in the same period. In 1865 the national income 
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exceeded a milUon steriing. Agricultural expansion was of steady growth. In I860 the cul- 
tivated area was 428,816 acres, by 1869 the acreage tilled had riaea to 850,576 acres. At the 
end of that year the total trade turnover was valued at £5,747,805. There were 4,436,000 
shbep, 119,000 cattle, and 73,000 horses in the colony. Staple produce exported was valued 
at £2,722,438. 

This forward movement was well maintained during the next 

, , decade. The industrial expansion, though less sensational in the 

relegrapn ana seventies, was substantial, and in other directions some remarkable 

Railway work was accomplished. In the face of numerous difficulties, and 

OonstniGtion. ^^ great expense, the province — ^then comprising less than 200,000 

inhabitants — ran a telegraph wire through the heart of the continent, 

a distance of 2,000 miles. The cost exceeded half a million. The completion of this 

undertaking povided the first connecting link between the old world and the new. Australia 
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haa ever since been indebted to South Australia tor the enterprise thus exhibited. A few 
years later a telegraph hue oonnecting Adelaide and Perth waa constructed. The route of 
tliis second transrontinental service followed the tracks of the dauntless Ejre, and its 
completion represented a second triumph for an enterpriang people who were bridging 
the continent and increasing the means of communication. Further explorations were 
conducttid, which helped to remove wrong impressions concerning Central Australia. In 
political circles considerable activity was displayed, and important public works were carried 
out. During one session a loan of £3,000.000 was authorised, and Bills were passed 
sanctioning the construction of 380 miles of railway. Agriculturists were pushing their way 
northward, and, assisted by improved transport facilities, production increased at a rapid 
rate, ill 1875 over 500.000 acres were sold, and two years later 638,000 were alienated— t lie 
largest area dcalr with in one year, with the exception of 1881, when 640,000 acres were dis- 
posed of by auction. 
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Railway construction was pushed forward rapidly during the next few years, including 
the important railway coniiection between Adelaide and Melbourne. Trade steadily improved 
until combined exports and imports reached an annual value of £17,000,000 in 1870. Staple 
produce worth £4,670,000 was sent away to oversea customers in 1888. Total acreage under 
cultivation rose to 2,864,000 acres in 1889. in which year 1,610 miles of railway were open to 
traffic. In 1887 South Australia celebrated its jubilee by holding an exhibition, and a 
magnificent demonstration was given of the industrial progress made since the proclamation. 
The building cost £68,000, and was kept open six months, during which time 790,000 persons 
attended. The aggregate value of imports had by that time reached a total of £119,644,000, 
while exports amounted to a total of £102,000,000. Toward this latter sum shipments of 
wheat and flour contributed £36,000,000; other agricultural produce, £1,300,000; wool, 
£39,000,000 ; and copper, £19,000,000. At the end of .50 veaiw of colonising efforts 1,960,000 
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acree were under wheat ; 360,000 utilised for hay, and 610,000 acres were devoted to other 
crops. The sheep in the province rauatered 6,700,000 ; cattle, 389,000 ; and horses, 168,000. 
The population within the city boundary was 45,000, and in the whole of South Australia 
there were 308,000 inhabitants. 

The eighties witnessed one of the most important induatrial 
Minerals. developments in the hiat.ory of South Australia. Valuable mineral 

deposits were discovered near the border of the province which led 
to a remarkable improvement in trade and exercised far-reaching influence. The great 
Barrier silver and tin fields— including some of the richest silver mines in the world — 
though in New South Wales, belonged, geographically and commercially, to South Australia. 
For IB years they have been exploited by our capitalists — large and small — by mer<Aants and 
producers, and tapped by the railways of the State. Some idea nf the magnitude of the business 
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done can be gathered from the fact that in 1906 produce to the value of £2,200,000 came over 
the border from New South Wales, while local produce worth £2,705,000 was sent over the border 
in return. It was South Australian capital that opened up the leading mines, and for many 
years the largest interests in these great properties were held by our people. South Australian 
enterprise gave the Barrier silver districts railway communication to the seaboard, and ever 
since this State has enjoyed an immense carrying trade to and fro. The prosperous mining 
town of Broken Hill, with a population of nearly 40,000 persona, has provided South Australian 
producers with an excellent market. 

There was a growth in the general trade of South Australia during the period 1881-91, 
which can only be characterised as " marvellous." Mr. Coghlan draws special attention to the 
" marked impetus," and says that South Australian trade in 1891 represented a trade 
of £64 3s. 4d. per inhabitant, " being almost without parallel in any important country." By 
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1890 the population h&d giown to 314,195 inhabitants, the publio revenue reaehed £2,557,793 ; 
total land under cultivation stood at: 2,649,098 acres ; total trade amounted to £17,090,061 ; 
exports of staple produce had risen to £4,410,062. 

The la£t det^ade of the centurj' proved disastrous in many directions for the whole of Aus- 
tralia, and South Australia suSered in common with its neighbors. Early in the nineties 
financial troubles began to appear on the surface, and the year 1893 witnessed the suspension 
of several banks. The seasons were unfavorable, and the rainfall was below the average. South 
Australia came through the crisis remarkably well, and, considering the severity of the drought, 
production was well maintained, while there was no appreciable increase in the list of insol- 
vencies as a result of bank failures and bad times. By the consummation of Federation at the 
opening of the century the term " State " was substituted for that of " colony " or " province,'* 
as South Australians preferred to have their country described, and South Austraha became 
a member of the Commonwealth of Australia by tiie voluntary act of a substantial majority 
of electors. The seventh decade in the history of what is now tiie Central State of United Aus- 
tralia opened full of promise. Confidence was restored in financial and commercial circles, 
trade moved on the up grade, and the outlook for rural producers was never brighter. There is 
increased activity in all departments of industry. The public revenue is buoyant — so much so 
that deficits have given way to surpluses — and in all chreotions there is a strong demand for 
land and a growing disposition to develop the natural resources of the country. 

The wonderiul record of industrial and commercial growth made during 
Marvellous the 70 years of South Australia's history may be gathered by a glance at 
ProgrebS. ^he following tables. The increase of population has not been rapid, but a 
steady growth is shown by the following : — 

ToUL I ToUl 

tnbtbiCuio. | InlwUlWiiU. 

1880 267,673 

1890 314.196 

18W 124.113 1900 367.099 

1870 183,797 1907 392,431 

Settlers early devoted attention to the making of roads and building railways and tele- 
graphs. The whole of these belong to and are worked by the State. In the construction of 
railways alone over £13,000,000 has been expended. The gradual extension of transit facilities 
is thus disclosed : — 
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Production was materially assisted by the improvements made in the means of conveying 
goods to and from the seaboards. The " area under cultivation " has steadily expanded : — 



1840 2,887 1890 2,649,098 

1860 64,728 1900 3,279.406 

I860 428,816 i 1902 .. 3.122,800 

1870 969,006 I 1907 3,239.891 

1880 2,674,489 I 
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Wool and wheat Iiave been the two great staple prodnota from the first. In later years 
wine has come rapidly to the front. Fluctuation in market pricee reduced the monetary 
returns in recent years, bat a diminution in the cost of production has helped to compensate 
the grower : — 
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In minerals copper has easily ted. 
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Animal life thrives in all parts of South Australia. There is no better climate in the world 
for the rearing of high-class sheep, cattle, and horses. The mildness and evenness of the tem- 
perature makes the housing of live stock unnecessary ; consequently artificial feeding has never 
been practised. The number of sheep, cattle, and horses in the State at the periods named is 
shown as under r — 



1840 200,160. 16,100, 1,060 1 1880 

tSfiO 984,190 60,034' 6,488 ' 1800 

I860 .. 2,824.811 278.260 ' 40.309 . 1900 
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South Australians have always enjoyed a high reputation as traders. The State has been 
frequently referred to as the " Scotland of Australia," a title which is intended to convey a 
compliment to the sagacity, honesty, and prudence of her merchants and traders. On a jier 
oaptta basis of comparison there are few countries in the world that have a better trading record 
than South Australia. At one period — the decade 1881-91— South AustraUa had an annual 
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turnover nqual to £64 3s. id. per head of population — a record certainly without parallel in 
AuHtralasia, and BCarcely exceeded by any country. The following statement is an inBtruntive 
comparison — one which bears eloquent teatiraony to the progrefis and prosperity of the State : — 
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£fi4 3h. 4d.— the highest for Australasia— in 1891 ; and £42 19s. 7d. in 19()l. (hi a per capita 
basis of comparison ranks second highest among the States for exports of staple produce and 
total trading. 

The growing trade of the State required the services of a large fleet of ships, and in no 
direction has there heen a more remarkable evolution than in the class of vessels trixling to our 
ports. The number and tonnage of vessels entering and leaving South Australian ports is set 
out below : — 
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The claim that South Australians as a people are frugal is supported by this record of the 
Savinfp Bank : — 
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Simth Australia stands highest among the nations of the world with respect to the per 
capita sum to the credit of depositors at savings banks. The reserve fund of the " people's 
bank " rose from £8 in 1848 to £25.000 in 1870, and £191,707 in 1907. The total funds of the 
Ravings Bank stood at £5.414 in 1848 ; £448,658 in 1870 ; £3,631,637 in 1900 ; and £.'>.632,.')24. 
in 1907. 

In 1870 183,797 persons tn South Australia had on deposit in various banks — other than 
the Savings Bank— £1,196,678. This represents £6 10s. 2d. per inhabitant. In the periods 
named the comparison was as follows : — 





£ 


£ ». d. 




£ 


£ 


.. d. 


1880 


4.20.'). 274 


16 18 fl 


1900 


.■■..7-8.32.'. 


13 


7 ft 


laoo 


7.198,030 


20 2 n 


1900 


7.48n.240 


19 


« 7 



The public debt of the State now stAnds at £2T,C36,468, representing £72 5s. 4d. per 
inhabitant. It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that the greater portion of this outlay 
is represented by public works of a reproductive character, such as railways £13,000,000. water- 
works £4,500,000, telegraphs £1,003,236. Apart from public works earmng interest the debt 
ri^presents a deficiency to be made good by taxation of only £1 9s. 2d. per head of the population 
— a small amount when compared with the services rendered. 

The growth of the State educational system may be gathered from the following multi- 
plication of public schools and the large increase of scholars : — 



15.108 
30,277 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 

I^^^IrEW records of progress &re more striking than those that can be put forward to de- 
gHKrls moDstrate the substantial expansion which has taken place in South Aostralia during 
^S^m the 70 years of its industrial history. The State was founded in 1836, but production 
did not begin immediately, and 1842 is selected as a convenient statistical starting point. The 
fnUowing figures speak volumes for the enterprise of a people who have had an enormous territory 
to develop : — 



Population 

Land in oultivation , , (seres) 

Sheep [number of) 

Cattle (number of) 

Horses . . . . . . (number of) 

Revenue (£) 

Eipenditure (£) 

Impocte (£) 

Eiporta (£) 

St&ple produoe exported . . (£) 

Hineru production (£) 

SoiTings Bsnk deposit" . . (£} 

Railwaya open . . . . (miles) 

Telegraphs itnd telephones (miles) 

Shipping . . . . . . (tonnbge) 

Public Bchoola (number of) 



1 16,000 . 


192,223 


' 362,000 


392.431 


18.940 


1,164.848 


3; 137, 176 


3,239,891 


300.000 


4.900.687 


6.012.216 


6,624.941 


20,000 


151,662 


225.256 


325.724 


1,660 


82.216 


166.803 


206.63$ 


23,404 


697,422 


2.428,560 


3.196.286 


08,434 


700.256 


2,650.876 


2.897.611 


147,349 


2,801,571 


6.073,782 


9.702,264 


75.248 


3,738,623 


7.698,614 


11,933.171 


29,070 


;l.542,0a7 


4,768.947 


7,439,841 


IRG 


806.000 


618.000 


821,000 




678.517 


3.974,709 


6.304,704 




133 


l,736i 


1.832 




3,731 


20,000 




25,354 


347,300 


3.069.352 


6,604,308 



The following statement of the number of persons engaged in agricnl- 

Pursuits of tuial, pastoral, and other productive purauits in South Australia is taken 

the People. ^^°^ ^^^ ^^ cenaus — 1901. The same details and comparisons will not 

be available until the next census is taken in 1911. It is certain, however, 

that during the past six years there has been an all round increase in the following totals : — 

Total population (1901). 362,604 ; total breadwinners, 153.296 : 



Primary produofra — 

Agricultural pursuits. 
Pastoral pursuits 

Other primary produci 

Total 

Industrial — 

Manufacturin); 

Build i[i|; and constriicl 

Indefinite 

Total . . 



34,186 1 
7,061 
0,301 
1.613 


9.43 1 

1.96 
1.74 
.44 1 


22.30 
4.01 
4.11 
1.06 


49,161 


13.57 1 


32.07 


1 24.924 

1 8,836 

7,473 


6.87 
2.44 , 

2.00 


10.26 

6.76 
4.88 
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A OUIUE FOK IMMIGRANTS, TOURISTS. AND SETTLERS. 45 

South Australia is a country where the primary producer is King. 
The Primary His sovereignty is undisputed, his reign continuous. Upon the 

Producer's Becord. P'txiucts nf the soil depends the prosperity of the people. The 
fiockmaater with his sheep, the herdsman with his cattle, the tiller 
of the soil with his cereals and fruits, have made South Australia what it is to-day, one of the 
most self-contained and prosperous States in the Commonwealth of Australia. From the earliest 
days of the State's history primary products have been the dominating factoi of national progress. 
Were seasons favorable and harvests bountiful then the merchant, the trader, the professional 
man, and the laborer, down through aU departments of industry, participated. Did the droughts 
come and blight the cereal crops, and cause mortality among the flocks and herds, the evil influence 
was felt by all. Notwithstanding the initial handicap of a handful of people having to control 
and develop so vast a territory ; in spite, too, of periods of falling markets — ^the primary pro- 
ducer has a splendid record to his cre^t. 

The following is a statement of the declared value of the staple exports of the State durir^ 
1896, 1901, and 1906, with the aggregate valne of each class from the first exportation of the 
several products and manufactures of the State to 1906, inolufivc (arranged under 28 heads) : — 



Wool 

Plour 

Wheat 

Copper ore and metal 

Hides and skins 
Idv«ntock 
Hay and chaff 

Bark 

Wine 

Bran and pollard 

TaUow 

Egg" 

Butter 

Freeh fruit 

Gold 

Preserved meat 

Other minerals 

Prosen meat 

Hannre 

Barley and oate 
Honey and beeswax . . 

Vegetables 

Btoon and hams 

Preeerved fruit 

Frozen poultry, game, &c. . . 

Salt 

Unennmerated 

Total values 

Imports re-exported . . 

Total exports 

Total imports 

Imports retained 

Combined imports and exports 



1896. 


1901. 


1906. 


Adimimu. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1,228,691 


1,029.003 


1,561,664 


65,687,370 


623,M1 


440.226 


559,555 


29,»49,787 


89,616 


839.731 


2,012.915 




222,202 


491.617 


802,260 


25,703.028 


180,667 


233,162 


411,830 


5,569,905 


132,776 


130.230 


317,685 


3,182,516 


124,288 


76,798 


165.420 


2,211,594 


51,682 


67,601 


69,996 




73,316 


92,418 


B9.247 


1.744.012 


28,649 


43.872 


62.716 


t,3.'>4.448 


20,391 


4,826 


27.066 


1,112,142 


40.303 


73,620 


106,873 


1.460,931 


26,194 




103,171 


898,256 


19,607 


62.662 


48.196 


794,098 






52,384 


783.251 


21,130 


28,181 


29.026 


620.413 


1,662 




8.000 


482,849 


5,664 


68,477 


133.806 


769,047 


136 


3.000 


8,325 


227,870 






42.866 


320.764 


2,805 


2.522 


6,460 


15.i,123 




8.063 




201.004 


5,051 


9,329 


13,560 


186,944 


3,10» 


2,628 


28.967 


154,224 




1.258 


3,721 


28.413 


132 


1,144 


186 


10,697 






76,248 


654.613 


449,677 


477,095 


760,564 


0,648,470 


3,269,612 


4.216,601 


7,439.841 


186,343.350 


4,324,442 


3,799.288 


4,403,330 


99,051.025 


7,694,054 


8,016,889 


11,933.171 


284,394,376 


7,160.770 


7,371,587 


9.702,264 


263,366,004 


2,836.328 


3,672,299 


6,208.934 


164,316,981 


£14,754,824 


£16,387,476 


£21,636.436 


£647,762,37« 
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ftppla-pMktuA iB^MtOD.—Larta QuuitKiM ot ftpplM m* Shipped to Bnfluid. 

The following diagrams, prepared by Mr. W. L. Suiumera, Secretary 

Wealth, from fur Agrk-ulture, deRionstrate in a strikine way the wealth obtained from 

tlie Land. ^^^ \&nd. The first twn drawings show the area under cultivation for 

various crops. South Australia is essentially an agricultural State, and 

the productidu ot cereals is an important branch of the great rural industries of the country. 

The second diagram illustrates the land devoted to other crops than cereal. These columns 

have no (nnnparative relation to the preceding diagram, but are drawn to w^ale, with the area 

under " orchard and garden " as a basis, Considerablo attention is being devoted to fodder 

crops by flockmaateni and farmers, and sown grasses, lucerne, and such favored crope as rape 

and kale are sure to occupy a largely increased area in tHe near future. By the growing of 

summer fodder crops the carrying capacity of the country will be appreciably increased during 

the next few vearB, 

Another diagram shows the approximate values of the principal agricultural productions 
of the State on the basis of the season 1906-7. Wheat, it will be observed, comes first, with 
£2,570,000 to ite credit, and wool is next with f f,900,00(). Exports of produce from orchards 
and gardens arc increasing each year, and it will not be long before this column, as well as those 
representing butter and cheese, eggs, and wine, will have to be extended. The last statistical 
coniparison is interesting as showing the relative values of products exported to all countries 
in a given year. During recent years there has been a marked increase in the shipments of 
staple produce, as may be gathered from the fact that whereas in 1898 exports were worth 
£2,487,000, staple products sent away in f907 were valued at £8,338,213. The diagrams give 
ample evidence of South Australia's prosperity. If the returns of primary production are 
studied it will be seen that the State has been pawing through wonderfully favorable seasons. 
The man oq the land is, after all, at the base of prosperity. The p()putation figures were never 
before so full of hope, and among other things this has meant a larger home market for the 
commodities which producers and manufacturers have had to sell, l^and is in strong demand ; 
employment is good ; savings are accumulating ; and there is an air of contentment about the 
" man in the street " that is convincing. 
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The countries with which South Australia has done busineBB with staple produce during 
the last three years is shown in the following official figures : — 



Comuiann'ealth 
New Zealand 
Vailed Kingdoc 
Other BritiHh 

Burnoab 

Cape Colony 

Ceylon 

Fiji 

Hong Kong 

MauritiuB 

Natal 

Bt. Helens . . 

Straits Settlem«Dt« 

Total British rountrice 
Foreign countries — 

Argentina . . 

Belgium 

Bourbon 

Celebea Island* 

Chili 

China 

Detagoa Ba; 

Egypt 

Germany 

Qreeoo 

lUly 

Moluccas 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

Peru 

FhilippiDeH . . 

Portuguese East Africa 

Reunion 

Sumatra 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United States 

Total foreign 

Qrand total 





2,383,260 


2,401.067 


10,706 


12,372 


18,042 


2.409.758 


2.336.377 


3,064,812 


_ 


9U 


H2 


204.268 


311.902 


358.584 


6.188 


14.338 


12,081 


370 






8,293 


fl,«33 


12.298 


50,726 


10.200 


te,488 


39 


2.526 




149,692 


93.366 


89,183 




801 1 


382 


6,706 


46.0S9 


95.044 


5,168.439 


5,216,863 


6.092,662 



11 

6,469 
229 

67,074 

2,288 



6,518 

148,063 

5,720 

25.837 
396.465 
273,661 





80,642 


84.437 


• 2,911 ' 


66 


31 






20,172 




4.484 


4,900 




27.664 


26,706 


307 


1.768 


2.737 






13,240 






82 






226 


7,421 ! 


13,261 


16,090 


661.666 


814.756 


1.347.279 


£5,730.105 ' 


£6.031.619 


£7.439.841 
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CHAFrKR VH. 

THE CLIMATE. 

SBISS&ERE is no better climate in the world than that which prevails in South Austialia 
^nsK ^^ settler is not troubled by extremes of weather. The newcomer is charmecl 
^j^Ba; with the ideal conditions experienced during the winter months, and though at 

f first the heat of a few summer daye may be trying to a person fresh from colder 
regions, it is soon recognised that the weather is not nearly so enervating, though the 
thermometers show high readings, as in a climate where humid conditions prevail. 
The humidity of the climate is exceptionally low — lower, and therefore dryer 
and mote bearable, than in some other parts of the continent Never does the sun smite so 
fierce as to prevent the fanner from harvesting his grain in healthy dry heat ; and never, of 



ft Land at tb* Vina.— Bonth Aaitrallft Prodaaai tha FlnaM Ormpai In tha C«minoaMaaith. 

[MeOatt, Pliau^ 

course, has a cricket match been postponed merely because the thermometer has set the exapiple 
of scoring a century ! The in-between seasons — really there is no strictly defined or long- 
lived autumn or spring — are a gradual bracing from summer to winter. No serious epidemic has 
ever visited this State, which shares with the island State of Tasmania the lowest death-rate 
in the Commonwealth. The territory of the State extends south to north from the temperate 
Southern Sea to the torrid Indian Ocean. It covers over 26 degrees of latitude, and fairly slices 
Australia's huge continent down the centre. On the western side lies the big neighbor of Western 
Australia ; along the east first runs the Victorian border, then New South Wales, and finally 
QneensUnd keeps in touch with the Northern Territory. The temperate zone of the southern 

" ■ o 
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portion ot the titat« corresponds closely to the beautifully equable tlinmte of Italy. In the 
northern pnrta tropiotil conditions are met with. The mean runfall t.ver the agricultural art^a 
of South Australia is over 21In., and for Adelaide 20-326. The mean yearly temperature 
at Adelaide is 63*0, and the mean humidity 68 per cent. 

A visitor to South Australia declared in the public press — 

Generous Tributes. " Why, you have an embryo America here. Your resources 

are illimitable. A glorious climate, and a white, clean-bred, 

sturdy race of English-speaking people, with vast and resourceful territory, and the markets 

of the world clamoring for your products. Your rainfall is plenteous ; your catchment areas 

are vast. Go in more for dry farming and irrigation and — continue to prosper. I'm coming 



la ui Orang* Orova In tlw VaUsj of tlu Torrani. 

back here some day. 1 want a rest I want those glorious vistas of prosperous homes, those 
beautiful hills and valleys. I want the ozone down at your seaside towns. 1 want the heather 
and vineyards ; more of thoffi heavenly highways that you call roads ; and, above all, I want 
some more of the warmth and welcome that have been extended to me — a stranger in what he 
would be proud to call his own land." 

The " Guide to Australasia," published by the Nord-deutscher Lloyd Steamship Company, 
of Bremen, states that Adelaide " may be considered as one of the model cities of the Common- 
wealth." Of the climate of South Australia the editor says — " For the greater part ot the year 
the weather conditions are really delightful, approximating to the most agreeable spots on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The climate has the reputation of being very salubrious, and 
even the summer heat, being dry, has less of the unpleasantness which characterises the humidity 
ot Melbourne and Sydney. The winter months are especially bracing." 
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Although there are periods in midaummeT when extremoB of heat 
£lue Skies and are experienced, the " heat waves," as they are termed, do not last 
Genial Sunshine. '<*''8' ^^^ *™ followed by deUghtfully refreshing southerly bieeies. 
Dwellers in the city and its suburbs can at all times, bv a frequent 
train service and in a comparatively few minutes, reach hillside and seaside lo(^alities where 
the temperatures rule lower. " South Australia's summer," remarks Sir Charles Todd, who 
was for years the Government Astronomer, " may be regarded as extending from October to 
March. After that month the temperature falls rapidly. The weather during April and May 
is simply perfection, and the same applies to most of the winter and until the end of October." 
The coldest months are June, July, and August ; but so equable is the climate that it is never 
necessary to house and artificially feed sheep, cattle, or horses. The most valuable stud Merino 
sheep are grazed in open paddocks on natural grasses all the year round. The mean tempera- 
ture during June, July, and August, over a period of about 45 years, has been 53'5, 51'5, and 
54-0 respectively. Sir Charles Todd continues — "During these months, and occasionally even 



"i Luid at Bla* Utu and luniblB*, vbar* Fruit Qroai In Abundaoo*." 

[J. f. JMorr, Phtlo 

in September, there are frosts, especially on the high-lying plains to the north." The mean 
temperature for the summer months — December, January, and February — is 71-3, 74-2, and 
74-0. The thermometer exceeds 90-0 on the average in eleven days during December, ten days 
in January, and nine days during February. " The extreme dryness of the air," says the Govern- 
ment Astronomer, " renders the heat very bearable and healthy." Fruits and cereals of every 
kind grow luxuriantly. South Australia possesses the finest and largest vineyards in Australia. 
Live stock are free from disease, and if the active staff of stock inspectors can prevent it, there 
never shall come to South Australia a stock- destroying microbe. 

Sir Charles Todd has further observed — " The climate 

A "Really Beautiful" of South Australia is ' really beautiful,' and affords a great 

Olimate. number of pleasant days on which outdoor pursuits can 

be carried on with buoyancy of spirits. The clearness 

or transparency of the atmosphere is something wonderful, and, owing to its dryness, except 

on hot-wind days, is seldom oppressive. Cricket matches are plaved with the usual enthusiasm 
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before crowds of spectators with the thermometer ranging between 90" and 100° in the shade, 
and I have ridden 50 miles on a day with the temperature as high as 110° without mu<ih incon- 
venience. The explanation is that these high temperatures are always accompanied by such 
an extreme dryness of the air that perspiration affords instantaneous relief." 

In the interior, where the heat during the day ia greatest, the nights are delicious, and hiUy 
compensate for the vigor of the sun. Explorers and travellers have experienced no difficulty 
in penetrating into the heart of Australia, and station hands and drovers living in the country 
for years at a time seldom know what an illnesB is. It is recorded of one exploring expedition 
that no occasion arose to open the medicine chest, with which the party had been supplied. 
The explorers spent many months in travelling ahont Central Australia, and although enduring 
the usual hardships, the general health of alt the party was perfect. 

In the hills, which form so beautiful a background to the City 
In the High Lands, of Adelaide, the weather is delightful in the summer. These 
districts are connect«d with the metropolis by railway and excellent 
roads. The handsome residences of wealthy colonists and the well-kept orchards add to the 
great natural beauties of the mountains, which are largely resorted to by citizens at week-ends 
and holidays. One of the prettiest sights is the chess-board patterns on the hillsides. Here 
is a square of vivid green : it is a vineyard. There a patch of a darker green : lucerne, i^ide by side 
is the rich chocolat* of the natural soil fallow land awaiting the time of seeding. Scattered near 
and far are strips and swathes of van-cultured vegetables foliage and flowers, natural and 
imported shrubs and trees. As the overland express train sweeps through the Mount 
Lofty Ranges gaudy splashes of coloring denote the heather and other flowering bushes and 
wild plants. The predominating shade of South Australia's wild blossoms is yellow — yellow 
like the son in the deep, blue sky. Queen of the yellow blossoms is Australia's golden wattle. 
Whole groves splash their brightness on every side of the express train. In parts the eye is 
dazzled by the reflection— glorious sun-spot of a wattle grove. Beautiful trees run riot and 
free all over the landscape not a mile from the hilly outskirts of the metropolitan area. 
The National Park, comprising 2,000 acres of beautiful fern glens and wooded hills, is situated 
in these high lands : a half-hour's tortuous winding through tunnels, hut a mere seven miles 
from the heart of the capital city. Throughout the whole year it constitutes a huge playground 
for the people. New and old forms of green things abound and are always being freshly 
planted. Winding traffic and footwavs aldrt the wild-rose-grown streamlets ; cleared spaces 
and scores of tennis courts give scope for athletic amusements. The Park is a favorite spot 
for South Australia's hundreds of motorists. 

There cannot bo anything wrong with the climate of a country 
A Low Death Rate, which has such low death rates as those recorded in the metro- 
politan area and for the whole State. The death rate per 1,000 
of mean population of Adelaide and South Australia is as follows, over a series nf veara : — 
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10.29 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 

i nse and progress of the pastoral industTy in Australia constitute one of tke finest 
records of expansion to be found in the history of any country. In less than a century 
from the introduction of the first sheep and cattle into New South Wales, the flool^ 
of Australia numbered 124,000,000 sheep, the herds aggregated 12,000,000 caUle, 
and there were 1,700,000 horses. Exports of wool have represented an annual value 
of over £25,000,000, and the total value of pastoral property in seven colonies was 
estimated a few years ago at £300,000,000. On December 31st, 1906. there were in 
the Commonwealth 1,765,186 horses, 9,349,409 cattle, 83,687,656 sheep, and 813,569 pigs. 
The number of horses, cattle, and sheep were greater than for any other year since Federation, 
In every way 1906 was a greater year pastorally than any other in the history of the 
Commonwealth. There were exported 415,353,590Iba. of greasy wool and 64.889.2951bs. of 



Flock of Bhaap tamplnj tor the Hlfht. 

scoured. These were valued at £17,547,037 and £5,098,732 respectively. In addition, there 
were tallow, 684,779cwt8. ; sheepskins, 7,947,021 ; frozen mutton and lamb, 90,692,3951bs. ; 
and 17,979 live sheep. These were valued— the tallow at £878,699, the sheepskins at £1,614,463, 
and the frozen meat at £1.095,120, and the live animals at £48,699. Thus the total value of 
exports produced from the sheep was, in 1906, £26,282,750. From the cattle the total produce 
was much smaller. Frozen beef accounted for £434,455 (about a third of the value of the ex- 
ports in 1901). Hides worth £168,497 were exported, hoofs and horns worth £26,845, and hving 
cattle worth £5,373. The total value of the exports produced from cattle was therefore £635,170, 
while the total value of pastoral products exported was £27,431,454. This is about £8,000,000 
more than in 1901, £11,000,000 more than in 1902, £10,000,000 more than in 1903, £7,0.0,000 
more than in 1904, and £3,000,000 more than in 1905— a steady improvement. Towards these 
colossal totals South Australia has contributed for 70 years. The annual return from pastoral 
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pursuits in South Aust - lia is approximately £2,500,000. During 70 years of chequered history, 
yet steady expansion, the wool industry has contributed no less an amount than £65,788,101 
to the staple exports of South Australia. 

The history of pastoral growth in theee lands is the political, 
Pastoralista as commercial, and social record of oui island oontinent. They are so 
• • PatbfinderB." closely interwoven that it is dif&cult to distinguish their respec- 
tive influences on one another. Australia owes more than it is 
possible to estimate to her shepherd kings, who were the pioneers of pioneers— the first to turn 
their backs on the coastline and face the unknown. Theirs was a strenuous life from the first. 
They went out into the wilderness and did their own exploring work, occupied and proved the 
country, then moved on to make room for the farmer and other rural producers. But for the 
flockmasters, the occupation of some portions of South Australia would have been greatly 
delayed. They carried their lives in their hands, lived hard and worked laboriously. Who 
shall calculate the influence of their courage and sturdy independence, their patience in the 
face of difficulties, their self-reliance and hopefulness, or attempt to measure the results which 
have directly sprung from their victories over the natural conditions of an unmapped country ? 
The pastoralist was called upon to solve geographical mysteries, to deal with treacherous natives ; 
and the great warrior who burned his boats was not more determined than were the pioneer 
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woolgrowers and herdsmen who cut themselves adrift from civilisation aa they pushed their 
way into the heart of the continent. The blacks were troublesome in the early days, and 
flocks had to be carefully shepherded during the daytime and yarded at night. One early 
squatter was so disheartened at the depredations of the aborigines and his inability to stop them, 
that he sold property for £300 which subsequently was leased for 30 years at an annual rent 
of £10,000 ! The natives soon learn to appreciate the distinction between meum et tuvm, and 
become very serviceable on outlving stations. To appreciate the significance of the pioneer 
work done by the builders of this important industry is to comprehend at one glance the whole 
romance of coloni ation, as regards the development, not only of South Australia, but Australia 
as a whole. Ever in the van. the pastoralists have been the pathfinders who bridged the ford 
and cleared the road, and made the country safe and pleasant for exploitation by merchant and 
mechanic and all that army of workers whose daily prosperity may be measured by the fluctu- 
ating prosperity of rural producers. 

^^ Fortune smiled from the first on those who were early in the field, and 

la© Inside who, by exchanginii; cash for lands within easy distance of the seaboard, 

and '' Outside " helped the infant province out of pressing financial difficulties and laid the 

Squatter. foundations of their own fortunes. Sheep-farming within what is termed 

the" rainfall line " was a profitable business from the outset, and, although 

theee producers have at times suffered from low prices and bad seasons, their lot has been cast 

in pleasant places compared with that of Crown tenants in remote localities. While the inside 
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man lias enjoyed ulmost unintermpted prosperity, the " ont-baok " pioneen have had many 
U3» and downs. Although practically " monarchs " of all they aurveyed, living a life of great 
freedom in one of the healthiest climates in the world, theii BurroundingB at the outset were 
comfortless and oninviting. They were not a feather-bed race, and attached little or no valve 
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to the luxuries of cities. They lived a nomadic life, pitching their tenta at sunset, and by 
sunrise were extending the circle of colonisation. The outermost station was always the starting 
point or the city of refuge for the daring explorer. Neither " baronial " nor any other 
castles were seen on the i^eat sheep and cattle stations in the early days. Two rooms 
of slab and mud, roofed with broom or ti-tree. An old case for a table, smaller ones in place 
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of chairs. For beds, the floor, with a saddle as a pillow, a rug or blue blanket for covering. 
Henu for breakfart : mutton and damper. Ditto for dinner and tea, with a few Johnny oakee 
as a rare luxurv. Tea was the standing beverage — newly-made billy- tea — a most refreshing stimu- 
lant. A rifle or two and some old-fashioned guns hung on the walls, which were well plastered 
with cartoons from the comic press, colored pictures from Christmas numbers of the weekly 

) 
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papers, and representations of racehorses. A few fly-speckled, broken-edged photograptia 
disputed the ownership of the only mantelpiece with short-stemmed clay pipes and jars contain- 
ing tobacco. There would be a blackfellows' camp a few hundred yards down the hill from 
" Government House " (as the head-station hut is called), and close up were the drafting yards. 
It was from some such centre as this— typical of the out-back station -manager's residence — 
that runs carrying vast flocks or herds, as the case may be, were controlled. Dwellins-placea 
have undergone more or less changes with time and improved conditions. Very often the owner 
or the manager and his men are absent from the head station for weeks at a time. Thenthev live 
in the open : the earth for a mattress, the blue aky for a roof. This description applies tn life 
out-back — a life that is free and healthy and has great advantages. In the more settled parts 
of the State there are many handsome houses and fine estates, and station life as there repre- 
sented has numerous attractions. So mild and healthy is the climate of South Australia that 
man and beast require practically no protection against the weather. This is a most important 
point for would-be settlers to remember in weighing the advantages of Australia against other 
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countries as a field for their enterprise. The fact that neither sheep nor cattle are ever housed, 
and no artificial feeding of stock is required, enables a great saving to be made in the cost of 
production, and partly explains the rapid expansion of the pastoral industry. 

In the early days the pastoralist paved the way. He did more. He 
Natural tested the country in a variety of ways, sometimes perishing in his attempt 
Saemies. *" occupy territory which even his pertinacity could not subdue. It was 
the pioneer stockman who first proved that the climate and soil were 
admirably adapted tor the raising of live stock, and that certain localities were favorable for 
growing cereals ; while several of our most valuable mineral deposits were discovered by shep- 
herds and boundary riders. He did all this in face of many dangers and difficulties. While 
the white settlers at times dealt out justice in a rough and ready manner, the blacks often took 
vengeance by murdering shepherds and putting firesticks to grass or huts. The greatest sources 
of anxiety and expense against which the grower of the " golden fleece " has had to contend^ 
excepting, of course, the rainless seasons — have been wild dogs and rabbits. Vermin have 
proved a never-ending worry, hundred of thousands of pounds having been spent in carrying 
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on a relentless warfare against the dingo and tlie rodent. From the shepherding in the early 
days — when the flock was guarded by day and yarded at sundown^the evolution has been 
sheep-proof fences of five or six wires, to wire-netting barriers of various types, topped with 
barbed wire, in order to check the movements of both stock and vermin. Main lines of vermin- 
proof fences are now erected at the expense of the lessee, assisted by the Government, in various 
parts of the State. This tract of country is then divided and subdivided until each lessee is 
able to cope with his natural' enemies within his own boundaries. It was a long time before 
fencing was substituted for shepherding. The old squatter was prejudiced against poata and 
wires, but their advantages eventually appealed to him. The modern tendency is toward 
reducing the size of the paddocks, whjch saves sheep the necessity of travelling long 
distances for water and facilitates the preservation of the grass and bushes. 
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Before a man can be regarded as competent to do classing he must 
Wool-claSBing. have a thorough knowledge of every portion of a fleece and its relative 
value aa compared with every other part. Every fleece ia dissimilar 
from every other in quality and condition, according to the circumstanees under which it is 
grown. At a glance trained men can appreciate variatioos of quality where a layman would 
see no difference. The grades are exceptionally fine in a large clip, as classing ia almost an 
exact science. At one time there was much opposition to the work at the shearing sheds, but 
the prejudice has yeen rooted out by the demonstration of the fact that classification yields 
higher rates to the producer, so that now there is a demand for the students in excess of the 
supply. The standud of the Adelaide School of Mines is very high, and the wool expert is deter- 
mined that it shall be maintained, and if possible raised even higher. Already he has done 
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esc«llent work on the stations, and wherever he goes he receives a cordial welcome, as it is 
recognised that his presence and the work of his studente is a real asset. It takes four or five 
years for a student to get a diploma, and during that period he will have classed considerably 
over 100,000 sheep. Then he has to pass a board of examinera and possess satisfactory recom- 
meiidations from station managers as to character and ability to manage men. The School of 
Mines is sending teams to a nnmber of stations. Mr. Mathews constantly lauds the magnificent 
pioneering work of Mr. George JeSery, who waa the first to fight the prejudice against classing, and 
really blazed the path through the forest of difficulty for his successor. The first School of Minee 
teams are sent out at the end of July, and others are going from one station to another till Decem- 
ber. It requires care and energy to superintend these students, and so arrange their work that n<i 
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station shall be kept waiting. The North-Eastern sheds start their shearing about the end of July ; 
in the Far North, early in August; in the majority of atations in the North-East, in the first or 
second week in August ; and in the South-East, about the middle of October or beginning of 
November. Stations are always in charge of a qualified student, who does the actual classing, 
and the other members of the team carry out the detail work of skirting. The classing is done 
on sound commercial lines, and fieecea are graded according to quality and condition. South 
Australia, more than any other Stat«, has a big robust type of sheep, which has been found very 
stable under the conditions which exist. The character of the wool is largely governed by the 
condition of the country, and so the classification adopted in one station would not necessarily 
do for another. Many stations have so improved their flocks that, though they now carry 
fewer sheep than formerly, they get more wool iu the bales. 
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The foundation of sheep-breeding and wool-growiog in this State 

Flocks mid was laid by the South Australian Company importing Merinos from Tas- 

fleeces. mania and New South Wales ; also rams from Mecklenberg. The fint 

fleet which sailed for South AustraUa had on board some Leicester and 

Southdown sheep, and purchases were also made at the Cape of Good Hope, where sheep were 

then selling at 5s. each. From the very beginning of settlement in this State the value of the 

squatting industry has been recognised, and South Australians have every reason to be proud 

of the success achieved in the various enterprises for the rearing of sheep and the production 

of wool. " The South Australian Company had purchased," says The Renter, in it-s first number 

published in June, 1836, " a veiy fine lot of rams and ewes of the finest and purest breed of 

HerinoB, which were selected with i^eat care and at much expense in Saxony, by the son of a 

great aheepholder of Van IMemeu's Land for his own stock. They also sent out in their different 

vessels a supply of pure Leicesters and Southdowns, and ordered the ship Emma to call at 

Capetown and procure other sheep for mutton and for crossing purposes." The policy pursued 



by the company had the vigorous support of Colonel Torrena, Chairman of the Board of Com- 
misaionerB, who, in speaking of the wool staple of Australia, said that " as the population sweeps 
over the vast regions of America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and as the free trade in China 
opens to British enterprise hundreds of millions of additional consumers, the natural, the neces- 
sarv conclusion seems to be that for generations to come the still increasing demand for Aus- 
tralian wool will be in advance of the [constantly augmenting supply ; and that the value of this 
important staple will maintain an elevation sufficient to secure to the British nations growing up 
in New Holland a degree of prosperity hitherto unexampled in newly settled countries." Heavy 
losses occurred on the voyage from Tasmania, and the overland journeys from Sydney proved 
expensive and dangerous. Notwithstanding such drawbacks, however, the South Australian 
Company and private individuals continued to make importations, so that within two years 
of the proclamation of the colony the flocks numbered 28,000. By the end of 1841 the company 
owned 20,000 sheep, and Messrs. Dutton and Bagot, Mr. Duncan MacFarlane, and Mr. G. A. 
Anstey about 10,000 each. In December, 1837, Messrs. Hallett and DufT shipped four bales 
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of wool at Port Adelaide for London by the Orator. This was the first clip from n. South Aus- 
tralian flocb. A month later a joiat stock sheep company was formed in the colony with a 
capital of £20,000, and in a very short time the shares were all taken up and the company was 
in posseBsion of a flock of 600 maiden ewee and 300 wethers. Prom this time onward there 
was a rapid increase, so that by 1851 there wer« over 1,000,000 sheep, early in the sixties over 
3,000,000, in the seventies over 6,000,000, the eighties 7,000,000, while in 1891 the high-water 
mark was reached, when the flocks aggregated 7, 745,541. The decline which has since taken 
place is due to a variety of causes, but the flocks of the States are yearly increasing and wool- 
production has become a more important industry than at any other period in the history of 
the State. The following shows the increase of the flocks since 1840 : — 
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According to Coghlan (" The Seven Colonies of Australasia,"), 

Increased Yields of the weight of wool per sheep has been increasing regularly in each 

Wool per Sheep **' ^^^ States, and that authority says :~" In South Australia 

the weight of wool per sheep has been consistently higher than 

in the other States," and the following table supports that \'iew ; — 



SouthAustralik 4.69 > 6.41 6.93 6. 86 7.9 

New South Walei 3.28 4.57 4.47 6.74 7.2 

Viotori* 4.62 6.17 6.87 5.68 6.9 

Qae«iMUnd 3.40 4.73 4.50 4.73 7.1 

NewZeftbnd 3.48 4.76 6.32 8.42 8.1 

The comparisons for recent years will not be available until the next census la taken, but 
it ts well known that the weight of wool per sheep has been increased since 1901. A few years 
ago, when 120,000,000 sheep were shorn, the yield was 1,959,000 bales, while in 1906 
103,000,000sheepproduced2,130,000baleB, showing that 12 and 13 years ago it took the fleeces 
and skirtings from, say, 61 sheep to All a bale, whereas last year the wool (fleeces, skirtings, Sec.) 
from 49^ sheep did so. Within the last 12 months Australasia has been paid £30,240,000 cash 
for wool, or £4.410,000 more than in 1905-6; £10,000,000 more than in 1904-5, and no less 
than £16,300,000 more than in 1903-4. South Australian woolgrowers have shared in this 
wonderful increase in the yearly value of the wool clip. The following comparative statement 
over a period of years shows the number of sheep per bale and number of bales per 1,000 sheep 
produced in Australasia : — 
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'ThixiiKTeaaeinthc weight of fieece per sheep is what flockmast^rs in this State have been con- 
sistently aiming at for veara, and it ia the pride of our atud-breedeia that they are able to produce 
rams and ewes which will give the best reaults. That growers in nthei States, also in New Zealand 
and South Africa, recognise this quality in South Australian stud sheep is proved by the heavy 
drafts they make on leading flocks each year. South Australian sheep are singularly free from 
disease. 

It is quite a mistaken idea that the area adapted for raising sheep in 
Th6 Outlook. South Australia is limited, and that we can look for no great expan- 
sion in the future. Given a return of fair seasons, the multiplication 
of facilities such as water supplies in the interior, additional railways (like those prnjerted, 
north and west), and there is every reason to expect that the unoccupied lands will be 
gradually taken up and stocked. 
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Economically managed there are millions of acres in South Australia which are capable 
of profitable occupation. Water conservation and additional transit facilities will one day 
cause these idle lands to be made highly productive. " Taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion," aaya Mr. Coghlan, the statistician, " it may be fairly estimated that under the pre- 
sent svatem the States are capable of maintaining, in ordinarv seasons, stock equivalent 
to 390,000,000 sheep— that is, about 180,000.000 sheep, or their equivalent in cattle, more 
than are now depastured." 

A leading South Australian pastoral authority in the course of a public address pointed 
out that of 318,000 square miles of countrv "outside counties" 200,000 could be profitably 
occupied. Of this 200,000 miles, 100,000 will admit of an expendiutre of £50 a mile, or of 
£5,000,000, while the remaining 100,000 square miles will probably profitably admit of an out- 
lay of £2.500,000, being the minimum amount which is necessary for development. This will 
probably mean an ultimate increase to the flocks of South Australia of 20,000,000. Every 
million of sheep means permanent employment for something like 500 regular hands od a 
station. Although occupation is not proceeding as rapidly as could be wished, there is a steady 
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expansion of the industry and a yearly growth of the flocks of the State. Perhaps the most 
important points are the wonderful lecuperative powers of the pastoral country, the increasing 
number of farmers' flocks, and the expansion of the fat lamb exports. Those factors are helping 
the pastoralist and increasing the value of the wool business in South Australia. 

It is a truism that the misfortunes which at the time seem 

hardest to hear are often blessings in disguise. So long as 

Prom "Squatter" to the squatter could carry on in a happy-go-lucky way, and 

" Pjiatn»>o.H f " y^ make an ample income, it was not to be expected that 

he would turn his thoughts to the frozen meat trade, or to 

water conservation on a large scale, to artesian borinf;, to 

many other more or less important matters which now occupy his attention. But we have 

reached the period when the careless producer must go to the wall. Gradually his place is 

being taken by the pastoraliat always on the look-out for improved methods of conducting 

his industry, who knows that he can only thrive by using his head as well as by undergoing 

physical privations. Perhaps there is something to be regretted in the change. The old-time 
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squatter was oiten a rough diamond, but he was racy of the Australian soil, and nut devoid of 
a certain pictures*] ueness. The modern pnstoralist — the change of designation is of itself 
significant— has to be a smart man of business. He must be better educated and see further 
ahead than his predecessors had to look. In short, the pastoral industry is more and more 
assuming a new character. Principles of the modem counting-house and the banking chamber 
are driving out the poetry. This was in any case inevitable as the. States grew older and were 
more settled, but the demands of the present position will give the movement a marked impetus. 
It cannot be doubted that the new responsibilities devolving upon the pastoral lessee entail 
new responsibihties upon his landlord. If the day of the squatter has gone, so have the times 
of bitter antagonism between the pastoral tenant and the selector. After much beating about 
the bush it has been discovered that there is room enough in South Australia for both 
the pastoralist and the agriculturist, and that there is work enough for both to do without 
worrying each other by a policy of pinpricks. After many years of negotiations land laws 
have been adopted which the lessee regards with more favor, while more elasticity has been 
introduced into the methods of administration. To the capitalist in search of fields of invest- 
ment, the pastoral industry in South Australia is one which provides scope for capital and oppor- 
tunity for energy and business a 
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The bulk of the wool produced in South Australia ia sold in 

Production and Sale the local market at auction sales attended by buyers who come 

Of Wool itom all parta of the world. In the season 1906-7 high-water 

mark was reached with respect to wool shipments and the 

quantity sold on the spot. The following are the particulars over a series of years : — 
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Weiffhta and ''^ following shows the average weight of wool per bale in pounds 
^ and values pei bale of greasy and scoured wool during the last six 

Values. seasons : — 
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The destinations of the wool sold ii 




iree seasons are as follow ■ — 
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This table is misleading, in so far as larfte quantities of wool bought for the United States 
and the Continent are shipped via United Kingdom. 
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Allowing for small Iota of Soutb Australian wool sold in Melbourne, about 86 per cent, of 
the clip is sold in Australia, and every year the local auctiong are expanding, becaase growers 
find it more profitable to sell their produce on the spot than ship to London and take the risk 
of market fluctuation. One of the most important factors in favor of the local auctjonsales 
has been the Krge increase during recent years of farmers' wool — «ma]l lote Tunning from one 
to twenty bales. Mixed farming — wheat and wool — is coming more and more into general 
use, and the small sheepfarmer is making his influence felt in the local wool market. 

About 10 years ago the School of Mines and Industries instituted a class for instmction 
on wool- classing, at which period the subject was practically dead ; but by a comprehensive 
system of teaching in Adelaide, as well as in the different country townships in centres where 
wool was grown, enthusiasm was established, and those wishing further instruction weie en- 
couraged to go on the larger sheep stations, where arrangements were made with the different 
squattere to allow the students to handle thetie large clips. The result of all this work has been 
that tens of thousands of pounds have been put in the pockets of the large and small sheepfarmers 
of South Australia. This is only reasonable when the importance of the work is considered. 



WMl-elkulnf BtndaaM at Work at an Oalteck BUtlnn. 
for it is no longer possible to get anything like satisfactory results where the wool is not graded, 
both on account of the commercial value and the requirements of the difierent sections of the 
trade, Mr. G. Jeffrey was the first instructor of the wool class at the School of Mines, and, on 
that gentleman joining the firm of Bagot, Shakes, & Lewis, he was succeeded by Mr. W. J. 
Mathews, who is ably carrying on the useful work. 

The breeding of stud sheep has proved a profitable business in this 
Stud Flocks of State. Certainly it is one of the most interesting occupations en- 
South Australia. S^8^"S ^^^ attention of some of the best and brainiest men in South 
Australia. The first sheep introduced into Australia were imported 
into New South Wales about 1788. Although not the first importer of sheep. Captain Macarthur 
was the pioneer flockmaster of Australia, and from his stud sprang most of the great flocks 
which have made Australia famous throughout th« world as the home of the profitable all-round 
Merino. During recent years various types of mutton breeds have found favor in South Aus- 
traha. Shropshire, Lincoln, LeiceBt«r, and Dorset Horn studs now exercise an important 
influence on the rapidly expanding lamb export trade, and no review of stud sheep breeding 
would be complete that omitted a reference to them. 
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Dealing fint with the Merino, it is a singular fact that the stud-breeding 
The Merino, has been in the hands of exceptional men — men who combined stern un- 
bending determination with rare perception and sagacity. According to 
Darwin, not one man in a thousand has accuracy of eye and judgment sufficient to become an 
eminent breeder. The Merino flockmasters of South Australia possessed these qualifications 
to a remarkable degree. More than that, they had faith in themselves and a clear, intelligent 
conception of the type of sheep they desired to produce. At different periods, when leading 
Australian breeders were blown hither and thither, like thistle-down in a breeze, by a popular 
fancy for some new breed, the majority of South Australiana paid no heed to the voice of the 
siren of fashion. They kept steadily onward — practising the delicate and intricate art of in-and- 
in-breeding ; others building up from without, but with the one goal in view. The result is that 



there is a fairly uniform type of Merino in South Australia — a high-class animal remarkable for 
constitution, carrying a heavy fleece, long and strong in staple, and commanding top market 
prices. A Russian expert, who recently inspected many of the leading flocks of Australia, 
spontaneously declares that the " South Australian stud Merino sheep are the best in the Com- 
monwealth." It has been my privilege to inspect most of the stud Socks in this State, and 
opportunities were afforded me at various times of studying the methods of leading breeders, 
and noting the results obtained. The impression has been strongly conveyed to me that our 
flockmasters work along scientific lines, displaying remarkable consistency and determination. 
An animal is being produced in South Australia which is eagerly sought after by sheepfarmers 
and pastoiaUsts throughout Australia and South Africa, whose aim is to increase the average 
yield of wool of their flocks. Breeders in Argentina have not yet discovered the South Australian 
Merino, or they would hardly have failed to obtain a type of sheep which, for constitution and 
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character of wool, ia juab what is required to improve the flocks of South America, Efforts have 
been (bade to induce breeders here to make a trial shipment of rama to Buenoa Ayres ; but the 
demand for regular drafts from all parts of the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and Southern 
Africa haa prevented the experiment being made. A typical South Australian bred Merino 
is an animal of large symmetrical frame and robust constitution, carrying a heavy fleece, of long . 
staple, showing character, possessing lustre and softness. Artificial feeding is never on any 
consideration resorted to on the Merino stud (arms of this State, The law of the " survival of 
the fittest" is allowed to work in its own relentless way. The weaklings are not spared by 
pampering methods. 

Mount Crawford, the property of Mr. Alick J. Murray, is one of the 

The Mount oldest stud-breeding estates in the State. Unquestionably it has 

Orawford Stud, proved itself to be the most successful, for at Mount Crairford the 

late Mr. John Murray, in 1843, laid the foundation of the now famous 

Murray Merino sheep. It was in this well-favored district that the flock was gradually built 

up, and it was from Mount Crawford that the additional estates purchased by the founder for 



his sons were all stocked. Mount Crawford lies about 35 miles north-east of Adelaide in the 
high lands of the Barossa Ranges, and the best testimony of the country is that the Rocks which 
have sprung from Mount Crawford are — after more than 60 years' close breeding — unsurpassed 
in Australia for constitution, size, symmetrical frames, weight of fleece, and uniformity of type. 
Mount Crawford Merinos are to be found all over Australia and New Zealand, and a number 
of them have gone to South Africa. At a Christchurch Show in New Zealand Mr. Andrew 
Rutherford nearly swept the ring in the one and two year old classes both for lams and ewes, 
and won both champion prize for ram and for ewe with stock by the famous 500-guinea ram. 
Fame, which he bought from Mr. A. J. Murray. Four hundred culled ewe weaners in the 
Mount Crawford stud were sold to Mr. George Maslin, of North Bundaleer, in 1902, taken home, 
shorn in 1902, and 12 months after running on Bundaleer when shorn again averaged Ulba. of 
clean wool. The champion ewe. Flora van Senden, won second prize in 1902 at Adelaide Royal 
Show, first in 1903, and champion in 1903. and won Dalgety Challenge Cup, not only right nut, 
but (or the third yea 
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The Rhine Park stud, the property of Mr. John Mnrray, was formed 

Tbe Rhine Park by a oarefullr selected draft from the Mount Crawford floolc. Frofiithe 

Stud. outeetthe flock was worked on precisely the same lines as those followed 

at Mount Crawford, and when, on the death of his father, the present 

owner came into possession he continued the same system, ^th the exception of exchangee 

with his brothers no outside blood has been introduced, and the Rhine Park sheep have won 

an enviable name for masculinity and all round high qualities. The above illuatration is a 

typical specimen of the Rhine Park sheep. A fleece shown from one of the Rhine Park champion 

ewes was sent to London some years ago, and the following reports on it were received :~" We 

have examined tbe prize fleece with the greatest interest, and may at once say that, of this class 

iif won), it is the most beautiful specimen we have ever seen. The growth is deep and sound, 

the staple clear at the root and evenly and compactly formed — a picture of vigor and strength. 

The fibre is of strong quality, especially towards the skirts, but it is not too coarse considering 

the great depth of the staple. The condition is light (about 55 per cent, yield) and the appear- 
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ance bright and lustrous. Such wool as this will always command attention, for, of its kind, 
it is a perfect article.— He Imuth, Sohwjrtz, & Co." " We had the greatest pleasure in viewing 
this fleece, as we have never had such a perfect specimen under our notice before. Our 
report on same ia that it is a marvellous fleece and perfect in its kind, good length, and remark- 
able even of staple, of good lustre, and of a yield of about 54 per cent, when the skirta and pieces 
have been removed. The quality, though near 56/, the best quality of crossbreds, is aU the same 
a desirable and useful one, and is at all times considered by the trade a favorable quality. The 
fleece is of immense size, and weighed close upon ISlbs., and it was a pleasure to look at it. It 
was examined by brokers, spinners, and manufacturers, both English and Continental. — H. 
Anders, Manager Elder, Smith, & Co., Ltd., London." 

Rhine Park ia situated near Eden VaUey, 50 miles north-east of Adelaide, in a beantifii] 
valley where the ridges run down from the high lands of the Barossa Range to the great plain 
of the River Murray. The country has an attractive appearance, and the climate is favorable 
to the production of healthy stock. 
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This famous flock of South Australian stud sheep was founded 
The Hill Biver over 50 years ago by the late Hr. J. H. Angas, soon after his anival 
Merinos ^ ^^^ State. lu 1846 he purchased some ^eep from the South 

Australian Company, who had formed their stud in 1836 by the 
importation of a very fine lot of pure Uerinos, selected from Leutewits, Nischwits, and Oschatz 
flocks, in Saxony; while, later on, several shipments were brought from Tasmania. About 
760 pure-bred ewea were procured from the company; also a very choice lot of stud ewes and 
rams. Fresh blood was brought in in 1856 from the stud of M. Godin, of Chattillon-sur-Seine, 
Cot^ d'or, Fralice ; and further importations in following years, including shipments of Spanish 
Merinos descended from the historic royal flock of Kii^ George III. In 1865 the celebrated 
stud ram " Hercules " waa purchased at the high price of £1,20? 10s., and in 1887 the champion 
ram " Ciesar " — both bred by Mr. David Taylor, St, Johnstone, Tasmania. These rams were 
remarkable for their covering, density, and evenness of fleece, and left a marked efiect by tran&' 
mitting these qualities to their progeny. The density of tlie wool all over, and particularly 
the good backs of the Hill River sheep, are, to some extent, due to the judicious use of these 
high-class sires ; and by continued careful selectaon in breeding, also by the blending of his 
own stud with selected ewes bred by the late Mr. C. B. Fisher when Mr. Angas acquired the 
Hin Rivei Estate and live stock, this .type of sheep has been brought to its present state of high 
excellence. The Angas breed, which is so deservedly held in the highest estimation throughout 
Anstralaaia, and even beyond the ocean, is characterised by low-set, large frames, carrying 
heavy fleeces of combing wool of the first quality, which realises top prices in the London market, 
and is highly appreciated by American and other buyers of such wool. 

With the exception of the Murray Merinos the Hill River sheep have taken more prizes, 
induding a championship at the Royal Show, than any other studs during the last 10 years. 

It is noticeable that the Hill River sheep have scored very consistently in the " Aged " 
classes at the various shows, and particularly in the class of " Aged Rama." For example, 
the prize ram " Progress," having won the second prize at the Adelaide Show in 1897, was first 
at that of the following year ; and in several other instances sheep of this breed have won 
higher prizes as they grow older. These proofs of consistent improvement afford a very valuable 
criterion of the thriving qualities of the Hill River sheep. 

The South Australian Merinos form, in many respects, a type of their own — differing from 
most of the same-named sheep of Victoria and New South Wales. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to the South Australian kind is to be found in the Riverina District. The judges of the sheep 
classes at the Adelaide Show this year, Messrs. A. Austin, sen., and A. Austin, jun., of Lake 
Bolac, Victoria — names associated with the famous Wanganella flock — were, to judge from 
their remarks, greatly taken with the South Austrahan exhibits. Mr. Austin, sen., is reported 
by the South Australian Register to have said that he " believes in breeding sheep that combine 
the greatest length with the greatest density ; " while his colleague in the judging is mentioned 
as having been greatly impressed with the Hill River sheep shown, and described them " a fine 
type of Merino, being well-covered, particularly good on the back, with a good staple, and a 
fine-frapied sheep with splendid constitutions." In addition to these high tributes of approba- 
tion from acknowledged experts, valuable testimony of the hardy and suitable character of the 
Hill River sheep for dry and rough saltbush country has been received from various parte of 
Australia from purchasers of rams of this strain, resident principally in the north-western 
portions of New South Wales and Western AustraUa, the south-western districts of Queensland, 
and along the valley of the Darling River in New South Wales. 

The averages of the wool produced by each class of the Hill River sheep are as follows : — 
Ewes, all ages, lOlbs. 6^zs. ; lambs, 41b3. 3ozs. ; ram lambs, 51ba. lOozs. ; stud rams, 2-tooth, 
up to 16Ibs. lOozs. ; stud rams, 4-tooth, up to 201bs. l^ozs. ; stud rains, 6-tooth, up to 19lb8. 
8oz3. ; stud rams, aged, up to Hlbs. 12ozs. And on the averages Mr. Hawkesworth, lecturer 
in charge of the sheep and wool department of the Sydney Technological Museum, remarks :— 
" It must be admitted that the above are great results, and, as the wool 19 not by any means 
heavily-conditioned or yolky. the results are all the more satisfactory." 

The Hill River Estate comprises a stretch of fine, healthy, open, undulating grass land, 
between two lines of hills. The property is situated about 90 miles north of Adelaide, and 
has an altitude of 1,500ft. above sea-level. Hill River can be reached by rail via Farrell's iW. 
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Situated abont 90 miles to tlie north of Adelaide and seven mQes 
The Eoonoona Stud south of the Burra is Eoonoona, the stud flock of which assists. 
Merino Sheep- '" "^ small degree to promote the great wealth- producing quali- 
ties of the Australian Merino sheep. It is a flock built up upon 
the lines of maximum wool am} mutton propensities. The sheep aie fed under natural condi- 
tions and are esaentiaUy what is known as belonging to the big-woolled, large-framed type. 
The estate consists of about 30,000 acres of high stony range, low undulating and some flat 
country, having an annual rainfall of about ITin. It is much exposed, and therefore lends 
' itself to the production of a hardy sheep. The property was ori^nally formed by one of South 
Australia's pioneers, the late Hon. Walter DufSeld, and is now carried on, in the interests of 
the family, by the trustees, Messrs. Maldn, Duf&eld, and Bullock. Eoonoona is under the 
management of Mr. W. G. Hawkes. The Sock numbers about 28,000, but the dry sheep are 
fed on a northern property, Winnininnie, situated in the saltbush country on the Broken Hill 
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line of railway. This property was recently acquired by the trustees in order to ease Koo- 
noona. The stud proper comprises about 1,800 breeding ewes, but, owing to the rigid system 
of culling adopted, the whole of the breeding ewes, numbering some 9,000 odd, are of a class 
approximating closely to stud sheep. It was formed in 1863 upon a sniall high-class selection 
of the original Fisher ewes mated to valuable rams from the late Mr. John Murray's Mount 
Crawford Stud. For many years only the Murray rams were used, and up to the year 1892, 
from which date until 1902 rapid progress was made under a system of selection from within. 
In 1902 one of the best Wanganella rams procurable. Warrior VI., was purchased from Mr. 
Albert Austin at a high figure, this ram being Mr. Austin's leading ram of the Warrior succession. 
The manager of Koonoona selected this new strain as the only safe one owing to similarity 
of uprearing for many generations, to mate with Koonoona ewes. The result has realised 
the highest expectations. The new blood has given a somewhat higher class, denser wool, 
with no lose of staple and no infringement of the great cardinal virtues of the sheep, vie., size 
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and oonatitutioD. At the recent shearing (1907) the whole of the grown sheep clipped an average 
of exactly 121bB. of wool, which sold up to IS^d. per pound in the Adelaide market. They were 
hand-shoin, and over 6,000 of the 20,000 referred to had only 10| months wool on. The 
Koonoona lams are much sought after by runholders in the interior of Australia, and lai^ 
consignments are sent to the tropical regions of North- West Australia, where a strong, robust 
staple is such a necessity. The system of fanning on the share principle is carried on to some 
considerable extent on the more favored portions of this estate, and some excellent wheat 
yields have been obtained. The appUcation of phosphate manures, whiah this involves, is 
found to greatly increase the early feed properties of the soil, giving a quick, strong growth 
whenever the autumn rains are favorable, which withstands the bitterly cold, frosty nature 
of the winters. Against this, however, and owing to the uncertain character of the rainfall, 
it is found necessary to proceed cautiously with the plough, and to preserve the bulk nf the 
country and its responsive native, hardy, perennial grasses for the preservation of the sheep 
in dry seasons. Some idea of the great commercial qualities of the Koonoona sheep may be 
gained from the accompanying excellent photDgraphs of rams and ewes. 
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The Hawker Merino flock was foonded in 1841 by tke 
The Hawker Merino ute G. C. Hawker by the purchafle of 2,000 ewea, dwcended 
(Calcannia and from George III. MerinoB (the same blood as the Camden House 

Anama Studs) flock) in lamb to Steiger Tams. These were bought from a 

Mr. leely, of Bathurst, New South Wales, and travelled over- 
land to South Australia. In 1858 five Negrete rams were used, but their progeny was inferior 
to the Hawker stud sheep, so were discarded from the stud. In 1861 five Bambouillet rams 
were imported from France ; their stock was in every way satisfactory. Mr. Jolm Noble, who 
then had charge of the stud, described these rams as large-framed, straight -backed, big-boned, 
robust sheep, well covered with a good fleece of payable wool. About the year 1862 Mr. John 
Hope made Mr. Hawker a present of one more Rambouillet ram, which proved to be the best 
of them all, and it was chiefly to this ram that the Hawker Merino owes the position it holds 
to-day. In 1874 three rams were purchased from the late Mr. John Murray, of Mount Crawford. 
These did not suit the Hawker Merino ewes, so were discarded. In 1887 an old ram was bought 
from the same owner, and was used with success in the stud. In 1884 three rams were obtained 
from Messrs. J. Gibson A Sons, of Scone ; and in 1688 three rams were obtained from the 
Wanganella stud, Riverina. Neither of these strains (Gibson and Wanganella) nicked with 
Hawker ewes, so their produce was entirety discarded from the stud flook. The flock for 47 
years, up to 1901, was under the management of Mr. John Noble, and he established a very 
uniform type of sheep, in which the influence of the Bambouillet blood is plainly visible. 
Hr. Noble's first aim was to produce a large frame and sound constitutioned sheep, and then 
to clothe the large frame with a fleece of robust clothing wool — ^long and strong, and yet at the 
same time to stand our dry and arid North. The average weight of the cUp of grown sheep 
is lO^lbs. to lllbs. per head, according to the season. As surplus sheep sell readily from this 
flock a large number of breeding ewes are kept (45 to 55 per cent.). As a rule not more than 
5 per cent, of wethers are kept. This year the two-tooth stud ewes average lllbs. 8ozs. ; the 
lambs, 4J months old, 4lbs. 7oz8. of greasy wool. E. W. Hawker (Calcannia) and Walter 
Hawker (Anama) continue to breed the Hawker Merino. The estates are situated f near 
Glare, South Australia, about 100 miles north of Adelaide. 



t. W. ana Walter HawkM, 
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Canowie Station, the property of the Canowie Paetoral Company, lies 
The Oanowie 130 milea north of A^delaide and 12 miles due west of Hallett Railway 
Stud Flock. Station, The property extends towards Jamestown on the west, adjoins 
Yongala on the north, Cappeedee on the east, and Booborowie on the 
south, and oomprises some of the soundest grazing area in the State. The cUmate is hot and 
dry during summer, and excessively cold in winter, the elevation being about 2,000tt. above 
sea level. The present holding is approximately 67,000 acres, and about 60,000 sheep are shorn. 
Canowie sheep are favorably known to Australian sheepbreeders for their massive frames, 
hardy constitutions, and profitable oharaoter. The stud was formed in the early fifties with 
200 of the choicest ewes in the breeding flock, and with them were used some imported Spanish 
Negreta rams, which arrived in 1857. In 1859 the stud flock comprised 500, in 1862 it was 
780 strong, and in 1864 it totalled over 1,000. In 1860 the owners decided upon a change of 
blood, and introduced three French Rambouillet rams, and the result proved highly satisfactory. 
The RambouilIet« gave the sheep large frames, with a long staple of a bold type of combing wool. 
It is on record that one of these rams lived until he was 14 years old, and his last fleece weighed 
ISlbs. Since that time the rams used on Canowie have been drawn from their stud flocks. 

The breeding flock now comprises 130 stud rams, 1,200 first stud ewes, and 5,000 second 
studs, 350 selected flock rams, and 17.000 flock ewes. 
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As an early date Olustration of the comparative excellence of the Canowie sheep, it ia 
recorded that in 1875 the proprietors decided to bring these sheep under the notice of the 
^ctorian and New South Wales pastoralists, and entered their sheep for competition at the 
Victorian Stud Sheep Show held in Melbourne that year. Accordingly, 23 Canowie rams were 
sent to Melbourne — half way by boat and half way in wagons by road. They showed abundant 
proof of their rough travelling, but, notwithstanding this, figured prominently in the prize list, 
and afterwards conspicuously at the ram sales, bringing the top price and averaging 160 guineas 
for the whole consignment. The result of such enterprise presented a new era for South Aus- 
tralian flockmasters, and a steady demand sprang up for Canowie rams. Jn 1882 no leas than' 
£24,000 was received from sales of Canowie rams alone. 

The demand for these rams at the present time is far-reaching — not only within the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand, but to South Africa as well. The great merit of the Canowie sheep 
that impresses pastoralists is the general average of the flock, symmetry, and vigor of constitu- 
tion, combined with covering almost unequalled for length of staple, bulk, and weight of wool. 

While the size and constitution remains unchanged, the fleece is denser and finer than 
formerly; the staple runs about 4in. in length — elastic, soft, and attractive, and full of 
character, with sufiicient body and nature to withstand the heat of the arid districts. 

Apart from the stud sheep flocks, Canowie provides much that is interesting to the horse 
or cattle breeder, as on the station some fine specimens of the Suflolk Punch and Shoithorn 
cattle (the majority of which are imported animals of special merit) are to be seen. 
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The Wirta Wirra stud, the propertj' of Mr. Murray Dawson, was 

Wirra Wirra formed in 1892, and a splendid foundation was laid with selected rams 

Stud Merinos. ^^^ ^"^^ obtained by Mr. Dawaon from his uncle and neighbor, Mr. 

Alick J. Murray, The Wirra Wirra property was at one time part of 

the Mount Crawford Eatatc. The sheep have been bred in with great care since 1892 with 

excellent results. Mr. Murray Dawson has sent some splendid representatives of his stud to 



Stud Run, Wirra Wlrrm. 

the Royal Show at Adelaide for many years, and has had the satisfaction of taking a number 
of prises in the leading classes for sheep, and also for fleeces. Mr. Dawson aims at producing 
Merinos of strong masculine characteristics, carrying heavy fleeces of high quality wool. In 
addition to the Wirra Wirra Estate, Mr. Dawson has a property near Gawler Plains, to where 
the sheep are taken during the winter. The accompanying photos, illustrate a typical Wirra 
Wirra ram — a large-framed animal, well-proportioned, and covered all over with a valuable 
fleece ; also a group of handsome ewes, exhibiting great quality throughout. 



Stud Esw, Wlm Wlnrn. 
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The Keyueton Merino flock, the property of R. R. Keynes, of Kejrne- 

The Keyneton ton, though not large, is a choice one. It was estabUshed 65 yean 

Merino Stud. ^S° ^7 ^^^ ^^^ Joseph Keynes, the foundation of the Sock having 

been formed by the purchase of sheep from early settlers, including 

the late John Murray. In 1858 two rams were imported from the flock of A. Steiger, Saxony. 

Subsequently Murray rams were again introduced. Since 1877 no tams but those bred at 



KtynatoD Ilarlno EwM. 
Keyneton have been used. The Keynetoa Merinoa are noted for their robust constitutions, 
and do well in any State of the Commonwealth, where they are well known. Frizes for fleece 
have been won at Adelaide, viz : — First prize three lams' Seeces in 1858, International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, bronze medal and certiflcate of award, 1876, and Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion with Commemorative Medal, 1886. The latter fleeces were from sheep bred by the present 
owner. Prizes for sheep have also been taken at Angaaton, 1858, and Mount Pleasant and 
Kapunda Shows at later dates. The Keyneton Estate is situated in one of the best districts 
of the State, where the country and climate are eminently suited for the production of high- 
class animals with robust constitutions. 
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Mob of UiMp CtouIdI a Bnuhwood Brldja. 

These two pictures vividly portray the difficulties which confront Australian drovers. A 
mob of 20,000 aheep was on the road from a remote part of Central Australia to the Adelaide 
markets. When the drovers arrived with their charges in the " Barcoo " country they found 
the Cooper Creek — usually a dry watercourse — had been transformed, owing to floods, into a 
wide stream of water. Retreat was impossible, the advance was out off, and to remain until the 
floodwaters subsided was out of the question. That resourcefulness which characterises the 
Australian bushman was put to a test, and it did not fail the drovers. They built a brushwood 
bridge one and a half miles long, and over this temporary structure the mob of sheep was driven 
in single file. Every one of the 20,000 sheep was safely transported to the opposite bank and 
the long march to Adelaide was resumed. 
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Duriog recent years oonsiderable attention haa been devoted to im- 
Other Types. proving mutton qualities. To this end the Shropshire breed of sheep 
was introduced in 1888 by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Chief Justice of this State, Sir Samuel Way, Bart., who has ever been a practical friend to the 
men on the land. He acted on the advice of his manager, Mr. F. H. Weston, who confidently 
predicted that the Shropshire would thrive well in Australia, producing a good fleece of wool, 
and providing a splendid crossing strain for mutton purposes. That judgment has been abun- 
dantly justified by results. The 10 ewes and ram imparted by Sir Samuel Way and placed on 
his Kadlunga Estate thrived so well that success was early assured. Other enterprising 
men quickly recognised the profitable qualities of the breed. The introduction of the Shrop- 
shire had a wonderful influence on the lamb export trade, then attracting attention, and experi- 
ments proved that the Shropshire crossed with Merino produced an early maturing Iamb of 
excellent quality, well suited for 
British maikete. Within a few years 
of the first importation there were 
quite a number of studs, and a 
Shropshire Sheepbreeders' Association 
was formed, the members of which 
had two objects in view— {]) To breed 
stud rams and ewes, and (2) to breed 
rams for crossing purposes. The pro- 
duction of mutton breeds of sheep such 
Its the Shropshire, Lincoln, Dorset 
Horn, and Leicester has become fin im- 
portant industry in South Australia. 
With the steady growth of the meat 
export business, flockmaatera find no 
difficulty in disposing of their annual 
drafts to farmers, who are beginning to 

realise the importance of introducing Ths 8b«ai«r at Home: >rtw tb* Day-i work, 

fresh blood into their small flocks at 

frequent intervals. A feature of the Shropshire breed is its wonderful adaptability. These 
theep thrive equally well in the dry climate of our northern districts and in the cold and wet 
portions of the South-East. They are remarkable " doers," and have exercised a great 
influence in the promotion of the lamb export trade. 

Dorset Horn sheep, imported in 1895 1:^ Mr. John Melrose, of Ulooloo, have well main- 
tained their English reputation. The Dorset Horns are hardy, and well able to develop and 
keep in condition on our ordinary indigenous herbage ; they are exceedingly prolific, twins 
being frequent, and three lambs not uncommon. They are large-framed sheep, with well- 
developed bodies and limbs. Nobody supposes that any English breed of sheep will ever 
supplant the Merino in Australia. Nevertheless, in the rearing of early maturing lambs, their 
aid is indispensable. Which breed will be chosen will perhaps be decided by local conditions, 
or even by personal predilections. The Dorset Horn, Lincoln, English Leicester, Shropshire, 
and the Southdown all have their special claims. Thn Romney Marsh sheep are coming into 
favor in the wet districts, chiefly in the south-eastern portion of South Australia. It does not 
at present seem probable that any one breed is hkely to be adopted to the exclusion of all others. 
A Dorset Horn Breeder's Association was formed early in 1908 for the purpose of forming a 
Btud book, in order to guarantee the purity of the breed. 

Stud sheep breeding constitutes an important industry iu South Australia, and, with a 
view to illustrating the type of sheep favored by prominent stud flockmaatera, short descriptive 
particulars are given of leading studs, with photographs of their best sheep. There is a large 
demand for South Australian rams throughout Australasia and South Africa, and the day is 
not far distant when flockmasters in Argentina and Mexico will see the wisdom of inttroduoing 
the South Australian strain of Meiinos. 
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Glenthorne, the property of tfr. Normas Brookman, is situated at 
G-Ienthorne Dorset O'Hallotan Hill, 11 miles south of Adelaide, and ia one of the moat 
Horn Sheep. compact stud faims to be found in the State. It was once the 

home of that splendid old ooloniat and characteristic pioneer, H jor 
O'Hatloran, whose name must ever occupy an important place in the early history of South 
Aiistralia. The estate, which consists of about 2,000 acres, luna from the banks of the Happy 
Valley Reservoir down to the sea at the Marino Clifis. The situation is a beautiful one, and Glen- 
thorne gives promise of providing many valuable object lessons to producers and stud -breeders. 
Mr. Brookman made hia purchases of Dorset Horn aheep from Mr. W. R. Flower, of West Stafford- 
shire, one of the leading breeders in England, and the foundation of the Glenthorne Dorset stud 
consisted of 30 ewes and five rams, imported in 1904. Included in the shipment from Mr. Flower 
was a pen of three shearlings, which won the first and champion prises at the Royal Counties and 
Bath and West of England Show in 1903. The Live Slock Journal of London, referring to the 
sheep purchased by Mr. Brookman, described them as being of " rare good quality and character, 
of first rank, merit, and type." The owner of Glenthorne has carefully worked along the line 
of breeding followed by Mr. Flower, and he has had the satisfaction of obtaining excellent 
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results. At the Royal Show for 1907 the judge gave the championship prize to a ram bred by 
Mr. Brookman, but as the animal was under age, the award went to one of the imported rams, 
which, in the opinion of the judge, however, had been beaten by its progeny. Although only 
recently introduced to Australia, the Dorset Horn breed is rapidly coming into favor owing to 
its splendid mutton qualities, its ptolificnesa, and its hardy eharacteriatica. Crossed with the 
Merino, the Dorset gives a particularly good lamb, which matures eariy, and ia popular as a 
freezer. Professor Perkins, in his recent report on the Roseworthy Agricultural Farm flock in 
1906-7, remarked — " Early maturity and development is so important a feature in the rearing 
of lambs that we can readily sacrifice to it at times other points of lesser moment. In this 
respect the half-breed Dorset Horn lambs appear in our experience generally to run away from 
any other cross." Mr. Brookman's experience confirms this, and he has found that the Dorset 
cross produces a lamb of exceptional carcass, carrying meat of fine texture and tasty flavor. 
Ihe sheep are wonderful doers, are docile and contented. Mr. lirookman recently purchased 
the whole of the Ulooico atudof Dorset sheep, and has added them to his flock at Glenthorne. 
Farmers report that they have found that the cross with the Merino gives excellent results, 
while the halfbreeds do extremely well, the lambs maturing early and being of a hardy 
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The llerrindie English 
Leicester Btud. 

The Merrindie EngliBh Leic«Bter 
stud flock is owned by Mr, Robert 
Kelly, and is managed by his son. 
Mr. W. S. Kelly. The estate is 
situated near Giles' Corner, in the 
heart of o&e of the best of the fertile 
Midland districts of the State. The 
Hermidie flock was formed by the 
purchase of sheep from the noted 
flock of -Mr. Thidkeld, New Zealand, 
and the animalB were selected by 
FrofeasoT Lowrie, formerly Principal 
of the Government Agricultural Col- 
lege in this State. Mr. Kelly supple- 
mented these purchases from New 
Zealand by obtaining a few selected 
sheep from a local flock from imported 
stock, and he is gradually breeding 
up a first -class stud of Leicesters. 
llie groving popularity of this type 
among farmers and large breeders is 
shown by the fact that this year's * 
drop of rams at Merrindie have been 
sold in advance. The English Leicester 
and Merino cross is popular with 
lambgrowers because of the fine mut- 
ton qualities of the progeny. The 
Leicester is regard- 
ed as the " comer 
stone " of the New 
Zealand lamb trade, 
and the breed is 
coming into favor 
in South Australia. 
Not only does the 
half - bred Leicester 
carry a long, heavy 
fleece of wool of 
splendid lustre, but 
it has the additional 
advantage of provi- 
ding a large carcass 
of excellent quality. 
The pictures show 
" Merrindie," a par- 
ticularly fine speci- 
men of the Leicester 
true to type, and 
three handsome ewea 
of good frame and 
high- class quality. 
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TamMau wu the chid soorce of me^t mpply foe « few veui »ftar the 
Oattla Baifdng. procUnutiou. but owiof; to heavy Imees dniing tnnsit. unportstMOB 
wtxe few and far betweeu. But for the ■plendid daring of the " (n-«r- 
Undere " who piubed their war over tarai^^ldesa monntaiiu and nnknown foreste. and swuntboir 
flouks aud herds a«rL-wi the rirere, it would have taken many yean to build ap the wool and 
meat iiidoitriea. Aa it waa the flocks and herds moltii^ied so rajudly that within seven yt*n 
boiling down works — the common oatlet of eurplos yean — were established. Wit^L ib» advent 
of the meat export trade, boiling down works have passed away, never to he re-established. 
There are other and more profitable outlets for surplus stock. It was on April 3rd. 1838. that 
the first herd of cuttle and horses arrived in Adelaide overland from Svdney. It comprised 
335 head, and was in charge o( the owner, Hr. J'meph Hawdoo, who, daring the journey of 10 
weeks, lost only four bullocks. To celebrate this important event 90 gentlemen sat down to a 
public dinner, and an ox chosen from the herd was roasted whde. A snnffboi was preoented 
to Hr. Hawdon in the name of the people of South Aostralia, and the recipient, in returning 
thanks, announced his intention of settling in Adelaide " with all the force he could gather." 
Of the arrival of Joseph Hawdon and Charles Boiiney, Hi. Aiister, an old colonist, has written — 
" Never can I fortcet the imprPKnion made on my mind by the arrival in Adelaide of Messrs. 
Jotteph Hawdon and Charles Bonney, successfully coiidui-tiiig from New South Waleti the finrt 
overland herd o( cattle and horses from the Sydney side. Their arrival was unexpe<-ted by uk. 
Iri those early davM of the colony there were no interc-olonial poete save at long intervals, and it 
was the natural dei^ire of the first overland parties orgaiused for Adelaide to keep their journeys 
with their herds of cattle and flmiks of sheep as secret as possible from the public. The nen-s of 
their arrival spread like wildfire." Mr. Eyre, who subsequently won renown for his exploring 
exploits, was the second overtander with cattle, and Captain Sturt was in charge of the third 
party. Prom that time onwards cattle raising became a profitable industry, and the herds 
gradually increased, as may be gathered from the following :^ 
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307.000 
359,000 
-214,000 
■22S.250 
325.724 



The highest point reached was in 1893, when it was estimated there were 4'23,000 cattle in the 
country. The fifties witnessed a marvellous expansion of the cattle stations, but progress 
WHS checked when the pastoralist, forced to make room for the pioneer, had to carry on his 
operations in less favored localities. Cattle -raising on an extensive scale is now restricted to 
what is termed " outside country " — that is, the Hsltbush plains of Central Australia and the 
Northern Territory, where there are extensive runs. There is a vast tract of splendid cattle 
country in the north of South Australia, only the fringe of which is occupied. Difficultiee of 
transit have hitherto prevented the development of this territory, but with the improvement 
of stock routes, ranchmen should be attracted to the possibilities of establislung themselves in 
localities where the rent is low, and where climate and natural advantages are eminently suitod 
to tattle raising. Mr. David Lindsay, the explorer, states :—" Oodnadatta to Charlotte Waters 
is in the driest belt in AuBtralis, the average rainfall being about 6in. ; yet much of it will stand 
light stocking, and as it is within the artesian water area the precious fluid can be obtained by 
boring. Including the wonderful nest of springs known as Dalhousie, it should carry, say, 
30,000 cattle, besides being an ideal country for the Angora goat. Proceeding northwards the 
rainfall gradually increases, and we find belts of fail to good pastoral country, with some natural 
waters — and water can he had by sinking — whilst there are many places suitable for conserving 
water. This should depasture at least 15,000 cattle. The Macdonnell Ranges, extending 
east and west ot the proposed railway, present a large area of excellent pastoral country, good 
for sheep or cattle, and magnificent for horses ; perhaps unequalled for breeding a hardy type 
of horse suitable for military purposes. The climate is beautiful. This tract of country should 
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oarty, aay, 160,000 head of great cattle. The mineral belt — the det'elopment of which awaits 
the advent of the railway— is, I feel sura, an extensive one of great promise. The district 
known as Arltunga is already proved to contain payable gold mines ; but how can this field 
h« exploited when for over 400 milee the supplies and machinery have to be carried on cameltt 
or wagons ? Still on northwards, the lainfall increasing at every stage, we pass through pastoral 
country, capable of carrying, aay, 30,000 cattle, to Tennant Creek, which is on the edge of another 
belt of auriferous country, in which prospectors have found quartz reefs carrying gold in sufficient 
quantities to be payable with rail communication. Just east of Powell Creek we find the edge 
of a magnificent pastoral country stretching away to the Queensland border, having many 
natural waters, and promising to have abundant supplies underground. This belt of country 
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should rarry, say, 900,000 great cattle. Then away to the westward, right over to the border 
of West Australia, is a large tract i)f magnificent pasture land fit lor sheep or cattle, with, I 
believe, another belt of auriferous country. This escteiisive region, which would be served by 
the railway, is capable of carrying, say, 300,000 great cattle. . Newcastle Waters is on the edge 
of another large area of good pastoral countrv. At this station at present there are 7,000 fat 
cattle, but no means of getting them to any market. The whole of the country to the coast 
would carrv stock, say, 200,000 cattle. From the break of the tableland to the coast, a strip 
of country containing about 100,000 square mile.') is not onlv capable of carrving some stock, 
but is rich in all the minerals, and the soil and climate are admirably adapted for the growth 
of all products indigenous to those latitudes."' Mr. Ernest Fa venc, a recognised authority on 
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Central AuHtraiia, Btates that back from the Powell Tel^raph Station to the head of the Nichol- 
son River he found " a large quantity of valuable cattle land, country well and permanently 
watered. The country on the eouthem slope is of a nature known all over Australia 

as boing of the best description for sheep. The country drained by the coaat rivers is of a 
difierent character — better watered, not so well grassed, and onlv adapted for cattle, with the 
exception of the Macarthur and the head of the river I called the Parsons. The territory 
possessed by South Australia, viz., from the sixteenth to nineteenth parallels of latitude, is of a 
description calculat«d to invite settlement. The rivers, though rough and not exactly traffic- 
able, are full of large, deep, and permanent lagoons. The country is not suited for sheep, 
although in these spinifex ridges there is any amount of herbage and vines, which xn very 
fattening for the cattle. In fact, during my various trips across the Territory I have always 
found that, in even what is known as the worst spinifex desert, there are vines and grasses that 
horses are always eager for and do well on. With regard to the spinifex country, I should like 
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to bring under your notice the fact that many people are now recognising the value of these 
hitherto abused tracts. The spinifex itself is valueless, but the country on which it grows is 
often rich in diSerent kinds of herbage and vines that alone serve to fatten." 

Many years ago the late John Howard Angaa imported high-class Shorthorns and Here- 
fords, and established studs, which have since become famous throughout Australasia. Angas 
Shorthorns and Herefordii have taken numerous championship prizes at all the leading Royal 
Shows. The trustees of the late J. H. Angas are continuing the studs, and fresh importations 
of high-claes animals are to be made from England at an early date. 

Considerable attention has been devoted by several breeders to the production of high- 
class Ayishires, milking strains of Shorthorn -Jerseys, while splendid specimens of the Qot«d 
milkers, Holstein-Preisans, have also been imported. The Shorthorn and Hereford breeds are 
the mainstay of the cattle industry, and some splendid herds of these aie to be found through- 
out South Australia. 
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The Aneaa Stud Probably no breeder of Shorthorns and Hereford cattle south of 
r ai. -w^i, A ^^^ 1^"^ *^° show a better record of snccess than that credited to the 

or onortnoma ana ^^ -^ j g ^^^^^ ^„,i ^ ^^^ ^^^^ „j,„ controUed by the trustees 
Herefords. of his estates. 

Soatb Australia has been the home of several well-bred studs of Shorthorn cattle during 
the past 60 years which have won honors at the metropolitan shows in the other States ; but 
the only prominent stud left to-day is the well-known Angas stud. In the records of pure stock 
husband]^ in AustraUa the most prominent position will be given to the late John Howard 
Angas, of Collingrove. For a period of over 60 years his life was spent in a close study of pure 
stock breeding ; and, like almost everything else he took in hand, success rewarded his efforts. 
He was wiiming prizes at the first shows of the Royal Agricultural Sodely of South Australia 
with his cattle, and the exhibits from the same stud more than hold their own to this day in 
the neighboring States. Many studs of cattle have been formed in Australia by wealthy breeders, 
but few, if any, remain which have been in existence for more than 30 years. To m&intain the 
leading position for 60 years is a record which is rarely seen even in the home of stud stock breed- 
ing — Great Britain. 

The late Hr. Angas was gifted with alt the talents of a skilful breeder. He laid a sound 
fonndfltioa in all his selections of Shorthorns. In 1861 he founded his celebrated stud by pur- 
chasing 20 picked heifers and an imported bull of the Bates breed — a direct deecend&nt of the 
famous sire " Comet " (1^) bred by Charles Colling. These cattle were descended from pure 
stock imported by the South AustraUan Company. From that time neither trouble nor expense 
was spared to improve the breed up to its present high standard. From time to time high-class 
and costly aniroals have been added, includiug several shipments of bulls and cows from England. 

Competing for the last 1? champion group prizes offered at Melbourne, the Angas exhibits 
have won aU but four ; at the Sydney Boyal show they have won all the group prizes for which 
they have competed, also 26 out of a possible 32 champion prises for bulls and females. At the 
last Sydney show (April, 1908) these cattle won first prize in all the classes in which they com- 
peted except one, also champion and reserve champion in cows. 

Those competent to form a judgment on the point have frequently asserted that Mr. Angas 
would stand a good chance of wresting the supremacy from the English cattle-breeders were 
he only permitted a fair opportunity of competing at the agricultural shows in the old country. 
With a view of sending some of his cattle to England for show purposes, and also with the object 
of opening up a trade in stud bulls, both Herefords and Shorthorns, Mr. Angas, some years ago, 
made inquiries through the Chief Inspector of Stock, and subsequently through BIr. John 
Thornton, the weU-known stud stock salesman in England, as to the proper course to be taken. 
Permission was sought to land animals in England for competition at the Royal and and other 
agricultural shows ; but all these efforts were unsuccessful. The English authorities were 
immovable, their decision being that, were the cattle landed, they would — irrespective of health, 
or any other considerations — have to be slaughtered a few days after arrival. 

In addition to the exceptionally Sne herd of Shorthorns the trustees of the late J. H. Angas 
own a magnificent stud of high-class Hereford cattle. These animals have taken numerons 
prizes at sB the leading shows in Australia. Recognising the value of this picturesque breed 
as an animal eminently suitable on account of its hardy nature, good feet, and aptitude for 
travelling long distances, for the far northern portions of AustraUa in general, and South AustraUa 
in particular, Mr. Angas imported in 1869 the Hereford bull " May Duke " (3986), bred by 
Mr. W. G, Preece, of Salop, and the cows " Lady Wilson," " Stately," and " Winifred." Two 
years lat«r a bull named " Bruce," bred by Mr. P. Turner, Pembridge, was used in the herd. 
In 1871 another bull, " Bringewood," (2981), bred by Mr. Price, of Hereford, was added to the 
atud. Again, at a later date, Mr. Angas purchased from the late C. Price, of Hindmarsh Island, 
for 200 guineas, the very handsome Hereford cow " Jennie Deans," with her bull calf. This 
latter animal, afterwards named " Charlie Deans " (6262), won five first prizes and a champion 
cup in Adelaide, in addition to first prizes at the National Agricultural Society of Victoria's 
Show ini 1881. In 1884 Mr. Angas purchased the two-year-old prize bull " Sir Roger," from 
Mr. F. Reynolds, Tocal, New South Wales ; and a sire more fruitful and more impressive has 
seldom been seen. A fine string of Shorthorn and Hereford cattle are annually sent to the 
Melbourne and Sydney Royal Shows by the trustees of the late J. H. Angas. 
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Hr. Alick J. Murray, of Mount Crawford, owns one of tlie 
Ttie Mount Orawford ohoioeat herds of Jersey cattle in Aufitialia. The great " utility " 
Jersey Herd. '^^^ ^°'*^ ^^ fancy some years ago, and the more he studied the 

records of the island butter- producers the more strongly wa« he 
persuaded that they fulfilled all the conditions required by dairymen with whom the production 
of butter was the first consideration. He laid the foundation of his herd by careful purchases 
made in Victoria from high-class imported stock. He was fortunate in obtaining possession of 
Progress III., a very superior imported bull, and this animal stamped his high qualities on the 
Mount Crawford herds. Mr. Murray also bought several imported cows from the late Mr. Wood- 
mason, of Victoria, and at a later date a bull and two heifers, imported by the Rev. Ralph Brown, 
were added to the Mount Crawford herd. The most important purchases were made on Mr. 
Murray's behalf in the Island of Jersey. Messrs. Fowler and De Ja Perrelle, of England, rerog- 
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nised authorities on Jersey cows, spent some time among the beat breeders and farmers of Jersey 
Island making these purchases for Mr, Murray. They wrote to him — " We are really proud 
of our selection, for we do not consider that there has been a better lot sent out to Australia. 
The older bull is by far the richest that has passed through out hands. We cannot say too 
much of the younger bull. He is really an almost perfect animal. The heifer is really a picture, 
and should be an easy prizewinner." This high estimation of the animals has since been abun- 
dantly confirmed at the Royal Shows in Australia, where they have taken numerous prises. 
The Mount Crawford Jerseys have practically swept the boards at the Royal Shows in Adelaide, 
and are hirgely sought after by the stud-breeders and dairymen throughout Australia. All the 
Mount Crawford Jersej^ are descended from cattle in the Island Herd Book. Que cow, Mait- 
land Charlotte, yielded ITlbs. 5oib. of butter in one week, eight and a hail months after 
calving, when gradng in the paddocks on natural grasses. One of the latest additions to the 
Mount Crawford herd is " Black Antimony," a handsome typical Jersey. 
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HorN-bieeding received early attention at the hands of pioneer 
Horse -breeding, aettlen, and within a few years of the proclamation leading colonists 
began importing high-class stallions and mares, mostly on the light 
side. An attempt was made in the forties to induce the Legislature to grant a bonus to the 
importer of the best animals in a given period suitable for " cart and farm work," but this form 
of State aid was not resorted to. High-class stock was imported by leading breeders at various 
periods. South Australia is the natural home of the horse, climate and herbage being un- 
equalled in aiding the production of a hardy animaL The horses bred in the far northern parts 
of this State are wonderfully staunch, and are good " doers." They are capable of making 
long journeys without shoes on a minJTmiTn supply of water and feed. Astonishing feats of 
endurance are recorded in favor of the South Australian bred horse accustomed to the stony 
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ealthush plains of some of the north country. Stuart, the explorer, ou his great trip across the 
continent, used northern-bred horses, and they carried the party long stages day after day. 
Only one animal was lost on this arduous journey. 

Captain Creswell, C.M.G,, for some years interested in horse-breeding in northern Australia, 
in a report to the Indian Qovernment on the advisableness of establishing breeding stations in 
Australia to provide supplies for the remount service, wrote : — " In Australia the horse in the 
bush, and on nearly all rune, ' cuts his own grass ' ; he is, in fact, ' allowed nothing a year to 
find himself.' To realise how exceedingly well he ' does himself ' on this small allowance he 
should be seen and ridden. On oattle runs, where a da/a master and ' cutting-out work on 
a camp ' is as hard as any day's hunting, he gets nothing but the grass he picks up for himself. 
They are worked off the grass continuously for a fortnight or three weeks — not all oattle- muster- 
ing days ; that goes without saying. Far the greatest number have never had a mouthful of 
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any fodder in their lives. One very fine old warrior of mine literally starved in the stable for 
two nights, refusing to eat good corn and wheaten hay out of a manger. Used to a free life in 
the open, his legs were the only portions of him that ' filled,' yet he carried me home 70 miles, 
and ' reefed ' at his bit for the last half-mile canter to the home paddook gate. The fattening 
and growing qualities of Australian grass are really wonderful. I have seen many fat horses 
brought in from the ' run,' but I shall never forget the condition of two we chanced apon when 
exploring on the tableland which lies to the west and south-west of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
They were masterless exiles, the property — we found out afterwards — of an unfortunate who 
had been killed by the blacks 18 months before. They were so pleased to meet some of their 
own kind again after such a long solitude that they ran in amongst our spare loose horses, and 
we caught them and hobbled them as easily aa onr own. One of out_ party thought he would 
take a turn out of one of them the next day, and accordingly saddled him. The ' going ' was 
certainlv sticky after rain, but less than two hours was more than enough for this obese animal, 
and he simply laid himself out at full length, quite pumped out and done up. They would 
have taken prizes in a ' fat gelding ' 
class at Smithfield, and their coats 
— like all horses on good grass — 
Bhone Uke satin. It is from these 
parts — the Northern Territory table- 
land, where horses on nothing a year 
can do themselves so very well — 
that the Indian army should draw 
its horse supply. The most w«ghty 
objections to a reserve store of 
horses, vie., fodder, grooming, and 
attendance would weigh nothing 
here. The writer was out on the 
country with the first men who took 
their stock there, and well re- 
members their delight with those 
splendidly grassed rolling downs 
and plains on the vast tableland. 
Occadfliially broken by a wooded 
ridge or belt of timber, the downs 
stretched away for mile upon mile, 
as far as one could see." For a 
time little attention was paid to 
horse-breeding, owing to the low 
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creasing demands from South Africa *'• ■""'»" Broo»in»n. ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

and for the Indian remount service 

the indnstry has been revived. During recent years a great improvement has taken plaoe in 
quality, and further eSorts are being made to produce the right stamp of animals. During 
1902, 2,400 horsee were exported, of a value of £63,000. Frequent drafts are sent to India, 
Java, and South Africa. 

The Australian turf owes much to the enterprise of early South Australians. The high 
standard in the thoroughbred classes up to the eighties was largely due to the influence of South 
Australian horses. Some writers have hastily given the whole credit to breeders in New South 
Wales, but a careful perusal of the turf statistics between 1850 and 1880 will go far to convince 
the unprejudiced that the turf is chiefly indebted to South Australian enterprise. Breeders 
have introduoed a great line of stayers. The Heasrs. Fisher, of South Australia, did a lot for 
the industry in Australia. The famous " Fisherman " first trod South Australian soil. Then 
the name of Oerrard stands out prominently as a benefactor of the turf, as he introduced, among 
others, " Talk o' the Hill " and " Ace of Clubs." Sir Thomas Elder imported " Gang Forward " 
at a cost of over 4,000 guineas in 1876, and it is generally admitted there is no luuuiiaing the value 
of the mates got by the great Stookwell horse. 
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During the seventies the thoroughbred class was particnlaily strong, and nearly everf 
settleTcomraandedtwoor three blood marea as port of his stock. The success of the early South 
Australian breeders was largely due to their judicious choice of sires. During 1877 an efforl 
was made to form a stud company for the purpose of eatabtisliing horse-breeding stations, but 
nothing came of the scheme. The honor of introducing the first thoroughbred stallion rest-R 
with the late W. S. Whitingtoii, who in 1840 brought out from England " Acteoii " and the 
thoroughbred mare " Falkladina." They afterwards figured prominently in the stud of the 
late John Baker, of Morialta. As early as 1839 a lot of mouse-colored Timor stallions, all pure 
bred, were brought down from their volcanic pasture* by Captain Hughes. 

Sir Thomas Elder, the late John Howard Angaa, Mr. Charles H. Angas, the Proprietors of 
Canowie Estate, and the Hon. George Brookman have done yeoman service for the State at 
different times in introducing and breeding high-class horse stock. Attention has also been 
devoted to the heavier classes, and some fine specimens of the Clydesdale, 8uffolk-Punrh 
and pony breeds are now to be found in the State, while Sir James Penn Boucaut has ably 
advocated the Arab breed, and lias imported some fine animals. 

It is estimated that there were 206.000 horses in South Australia on March 31st, 1907. 
compared with Ift0,000 in l«97. 
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THE LAMB-BREEDING INDUSTRY. 

oHKT was Charles Dickens who once remarked, at an agricultural dinner, that " the field 
nSji '"'^i'^lt P&'il the farmer bent to cultivate wau the one within the ring fence of his own 
^Ig skull." That statement contains a more important truth to-day than it did in the time 

Tof the great novelist. Science is conspicuously aiding the tilled of the soil who places 
himself in a position to be assisted. Improved ocean transit has brought the produc«i 
in Australia and the consumer in the centres of population in Europe closer together, 
and the refrigerating chamber is providing almost unlimited opportunities fur the expan- 
sion of trade. The remarkable succ«iis which attended the experiments made in New 
Zealand in the shipment to England of'frozen meats compelled Australian breeders to look 
askance at the " boiling down " works which were eniployed for the purpose of dealing with 
Hutplus stock in times of pleuty, and relieving the preB^ure when droughts (^anie. With a 
threatened scarcity of feed and water before them, pastoraliste were sometimes forced to sacrilice 
their stock in a full market. Sheep used to be killed for the sake of the skins, and the 
carcaises either left to rot on the ground or sold for a few pence per head to the owner of the 
ueaiest boiling down works and turned into tallow. The advent of the freezing process and 
the refrigerating chamber in the ocean steamer altered all this, and the day of the " boiling 
down " works passed away never to return. The results obtained in the land of the Maori 
suggested to enterprising breeders in South Australia the need of introducing types of English 
mutton breeds of sheep. These were wanted for the purpose of crossing with the hardy Aus- 
tralian Sderiuo, which had hitherto been raised chiefty from a wool point of view. Breeding 
lambs for export followed closely on the importation of the typical mutton tjrpes of sheep. 
A gratifying feature in connection with this industry was that from the outset farmers rather 
than pastoralists went into the business. This led to the multiplication of farmers' flocks, and 
the innovation has had a marked eSect, not only on the agricultural industry, but upon the 
wool trade. The introduction of sheep to the farm was the means of directly increasing the 
producers' resources of revenue on the one hand whilst iniproving his methods of cultivation 
to Ids general advantage. The wool trade benefit«d to a considerable degree ; the steady 
increase in the number of sheep within hundreds largely compensating for decimation caused 
in the fiocks of paatoralists in the outside country. During recent years there has been a large 
increase in the flocks within hundreds, notwithstanding the increasing number of carcasses sent 
away. The local wool sales are largely assisted by the small lots of wool sent in by farmers who 
keep sheep nuunly for the purpose of breeding lambs for the export trade. 

Early in the nineties attention was directed to the advantages which 

Bemoving would be likely to follow the erection of freezing works. Leading pastoralist« 

ObiectiOllS. ^^'^ sceptical. They gave three main reasons for not joining forces in 

order to follow the example set by New Zealand. First, that a continuity 

of the supply was uncertain under conditions then existing. It was pointed out that local 

consumption took all the sheep that were in any degree suitable for export, and " surplus " 

supplies would have to be imported. The second objection was that the right Idnd of animal 

required for freezing was not bred ; and thirdly, that the bulk of the country was not adapted 

for the carrying of the large-sized mutton breeds. All three objections have been removed. 

There is a " continuity of oupply " from sources undreamt of 10 years ago. The " right kind " 

of sheep are now bred in various parts of the State, and a large portion of the country has 

been proved to be eminently suited for the raising of animals that meet with ready approval 

in England. The grass-fed lambs of South Australia mature earlier than do those grown in 

any other part of the Commonwealth, but efforts are being made to supplement the natural 
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gTEue by the growing of lodder crops. B7 the cultivation of luoerne, rape, kale, and other 
foddera the biudness of growing lambfl for export ia capable of oonsiderable ezpanmon on profit- 
able lines. In every respect the South Australian article U equal to the beat that are shipped 
from any other State. 

The first practical attempt made in South Australia to establish freedng 

Breaking .worlca was in 1894. It was my privilege to become posaesaed of inf onoation 

N^ew Oround. concerning what had been done in New Zealand. Valuable facts were 

tabulated and brought under the notice of sheep-owners, merchants, and 

capitalists. Whilst without exception they were impressed with the wonderful results which 

had been obtained in New Zealand, the objections already stated were put forward as reasons 

why South Australia could not hope to make a success of the business. Eventually I was 

invited by several gentlemen, who began to realise that something had to be done, to draw up 
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a prospectus for a company. Because of its historical interest in connection with the frozen 
meat trade, in view of the developments which have taken place, a summary of the document, 
which represents the first practical effort to introduce what is now an important industry, Is 
given in response to requests that it should be placed on record. The company was to be 
called the " South Australian Freezing Co., Limited," and the capital was fixed at £10,000. 
The " objecte " set out were — " 1. To estabhah a butter factory and produce stores in or near 
Adelaide. 3. To establish freeiing works and cold stores at Port Adelaide. 3. To receive and 
forward to Australian, British, and foreign markets butter, bacon, pork, beef, mutton, poultry, 
rabbits, eggs, cheeae, wine, fruit, and other farm, dairy, and garden produce, frozen or otherwiae. 
4. To arrange for the sale and distribution of produce in London and other populous centres. 
6. To provide local outlets for produce of all lands and in any quantity. 6. To improve the 
quality of produce and the methods of placing it before consumers. 7. To asust farmers and 
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(itheis to start cieameTies, &c. 8. To mimmiBe tlie pieKnt high charges to which produc«n 
are subjected. 9. To bring producer and conBumBr into closer business relations. 10. To act 
as salesmen and forwarding and commisaion agcnta." It was further stated — " It is proposed 
that the freezing works and cold stores at Port Adelaide shall be placed afloat, and bo obviate 
the heavy lighterage and other incidental charges now paid by producers. The provisional 
directors are in poeseBsion of special advice as to the construction of these floating frecEing 
worI« and cold stores, and believe that some of the latest and beat machinery is immediately 
available." The prospectua also said — " The successful development of the colonial produce 
trade in the future depends upon the ability of producers to compete against keen and well 
favored rivals in quality and price. The company mil seek to make available for producers 
and shippers the most approved means for enablmg them to participate, on a remnnerative 
basis, in tlus trade to an ever-increasing extent." 

In the light of experience there are portions of the foregoing which 
" Private would now be modified, but it represented at the time the best scheme 
Enterprise " that could be devised on the basis of the information then available. 
Apathetic ^^ apathy of stockowners, the indifference of merchants, and the 
timidity of capitaliste proved obstacles too great to be overcome. The 
promoters were in earnest, and some progress was made, but the company was never formed. 
A year or two elapsed, and during that period the demand for some establishment Eor dealing 
with perishable produce on its way from the farm to the lefrigerating chambers of the ocean 
steamer became more and more apparent. An attempt to promote private freeEing works in 
the 8outh-Elast met with no better success than did the eSorts which had been put forward in 
the city. With private enterprise holding back — exhibitit^ indeed considerable scepticism 
and apathy — and producers demanding better facilities, the State stepped in and the Govern- 
ment Freezing Works were erected at Fort Adelaide. 

The establishment of the Qovemmeut Produce Export Depart- 
The State ment, on the 17th April, 1895, may be said to have opened up a 

Produce Slzport new and prosperous era to the producers of South Australia. The 
Department- development of the frosen meat trade has revolutionised the methods 
of sheep husbandry. The ori^^nal freesing chambers were erected 
when the outlook was becoming serious to producers, because of the decline in prices of produce 
and the want of a market for the disposal of surplus stock. The original ums of the Govern- 
ment in building works were^l) Give opportunities of opening up oversea markets for the 
products of this State not then being shipped. (2) The development of the production of 
minor perishable products, and finding new markets for theae increased productions. In order 
to properly carry out this work a London Depot was established, and while this may be bmA 
to have been for a time a movement for the benefit of winegrowera particularly, the Manager, 
sent from Adelaide, was instructed to also deal with other lines of produce, and it was thiongh 
this depot that the first experimental shipments of produce were sold. The depot was eventuaUy 
sold in 1903 to a private company, who undertook to continue the wine trade along the lines 
t^ Government had adopted, and so that the Government should have a proper supervision 
of the marketing of South Australian produce in London, a Commercial Agent was appointed 
in 1906, and by his special attention to the English Teauirements of the present day some very 
valuable information has been received and distributea amongst growers. The services of the 
Commercial Agent are also employed in extending trade with the Continent, and in advertising 
the State by making exhibits of our products at the leading shows, kc., throughout England, 
beffides haviAg a permanent and up-to-date exhibit in a special show-room connected with the 
Agent- General's suite of offices in London. In addition to the lamb trade, the Department has 
shipped large quantitieB of butter. In 1893 the Government of the day provided a bonus on all 
butter coming up to a required standard and shipped to oversea markets from South Australia. 
This bonus firmly established the trade, and while only 16 tons had been previoudy shipped, in 
the next two years 766 tons Tcwts. were sent forward, on which the Government paid a total bonus 
of £11,606 I7s. 3d. The bonus was refused on only 67 tons of the butter ofiered for shipment. 
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Since then the trade has fluctuated through the vicissitudes of the various seasons, but a record 
for the State was established last year, the total Bhipment to London amounting to 8T6| tons. 
The resources of the State have by no means been yet exhausted, and dairying is making rapid 
strides, with the result that in average seasons exports will expand until our figureB are doubled 
and doubled again. The Department has also paid attention to the development of the fruit 
trade. South Australian apples hold pride of place amongst all Australian apples sold on the 
English markets. Oreat caie has been taken by the majority of shippers to uphold their repu- 
tation, and with stringent measures to preserve this reputation there is every prospect of not 
only increasing our output for the United Kingdom, but the Continent is gradually becoming 
one of the largest customers. Rabbits have been shipped for years, and while the trade is 
tirmiy eatabUahed, shipments vary considerably in svmpathv with the fluctuations of the prices 
obtainable in England. During the lost 12 months a forward movement has been made in 
obtaining markets in the United Kingdom for South Australian honey, eggs, and poultry'. 
Success depends entirely upon the ability to produce the right quality for European require- 
ments, at a cost that will enable producers to profitahly sell at prices that are now ruling in 



London for these goods being put on the market from foreign lOHntries. Experimental ship- 
ments of eggs and poultry have proved so successful that arrangements arc now being made 
for extensive shipments during the coming season, and the Commercial Agent in London 
reports that he is quite confident that he can obtain paying sales for South Australia. 

Producers have tasted the sweeb* of a profitable branch of the export 
Lambs as a By- produce trade, and it is not likely that further opportunities of pro- 
Product. moting it will be neglected. Certainly the same undercurrent of 

apathy and in some quarters active opposition which characterised 
the early days of the lamb trade are not likely to recur when new departures a^ suggested. 
Brains more than anything else are required in the development of the natural industries of 
Australia, The resources exist. In order to tap them and turn on a streftm of prosperity into 
private and national channels, the primary producer and those who fill the gap between him 
and the consumer in the old world must work intelligently and exhibit enterprise. Know- 
ledge is power ; it is also profit when properly directed in the by-ways ot commerce. As a 
by-product of tne farm lambs for export are proving highly remunerative, and the fntuie oi 
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this Bteadily expanded industry is OBSured. The value of the trade can be roalised when it is 
pointed out that in years before the export trade was inaugurated, although the productions 
of fat lambs was infiiiitesimal in comparison with present couditioos, in the glut of the season 
they weifl hard to sell at 6s. or 63. each. At the present time there is no possibility of a glutted 
market, and the appioximat« standard value is at least lOs. per lamb, while the department 
last year returned growers aa high as IBs. each for lambs shipped for sale through the Com- 
mercial Agent in London. 

Freezing The Government, recognising the growing importance and re- 

Acconilliodation. ouiiementa of the trade, has decided to double the present capacity 
of the works, which will give accommodation for the treatment of 
6,000 lambs per day. Extensive works are in course of erection at Fort Adelaide. 

SxpOrts. ^' following table shows the number of carcasses sent away from 

Sooth AnatraUa yearly since the inception of the trade in 1896 : — 



1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-8 

1890-I900.. 
1900-01 .... 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 
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1.761 


1,097 




1,097 


2.848 


10,006 




10,606 


-■ 675 




676 


11.281 


3.S34 






463 




463 


3.997 


38.030 




38,620 


2,062 




2,052 




89.980 




89.980 






1,334 


91.314 






94.697 


7,122 




7.122 


101.719 


40,440 


47,134 


92,574 








92,674 


63,798 


63,046 


ll,eS43 


19,464 


18,666 


36,120 


154.963 


64,930 


91,436 


156,366 


10.521 


10,390 


20.911 


177.277 


1S0.S6S 


37,822 


193,740 


2,264 


311 


2.666 


196.305 


i6i.oee 


66,317 


227,383 










168,819 


87,760 


261,569 


2,613 


434 


3.047 


264,616 






271,629 


4,490 


— 






1.092,686 


466,446 


1.649,192 


62,086 


29.791 


81.876 


1,631,068 
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THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY, 

OR many years South Australia was known ae the granary of Australia. Tliat title was 
legitimately earned, this State having been the first of the Australian group to export 
breadstufis on a large scale. At the outset the pioQeers hung about the city, fearing 
to break away from the companionship of shipmates — doubtfnl if the land available 
would repay oultivatioii. For some time a wrong impreeoion prevailed oonoeming 
the quality of the soil on the Adelaide plains. Even Captain Stnrt was misled by the 
parched appearance of the country. When delivering a leotuie to the settlers in 1836, 
he remarked ~ " If you attempt to cultivate the land around Adelaide you will be 
grievously disappointed. You must not expect to get crops of grain or fruit on this aide of the 
ranges." Within three years of the delivery of that address sections; on all sides of the city were 
yielding 30 and 40 bushels of wheat to the acre ! Breadstufis were imported from Tasmania, and 
at one time fiour was sold up to £100 per ton in Adelaide. Cereal growing was a pronounced 
success from the start, and in this branch of industry progress continued by leaps and bounds 
for many years. The population, exclusive of Northern Territory, shipping, and aborigines, 
in 1691 was 310,426, and at the census of 1901 had increased to 354,001, an addition of 43,575 
persons, or 14 per cent. During the same period the area under cultivation had increased from 
2,649.098 acres to 3,279,406 acres, an addition of 630,306 acres, or 24 per cent., as compared 
wth an increase of 3 per cent, during the preceding decade, 1S82-91. There were 9-0 acres 
of tilled ground per head of the population, as compared with 8-4 acres at the date of the 
censuB of 1891. The following table shows the area under cultivation in each division in 
Sooth Australia at the date of the census of 1861, 1891, and 1901 respectively, and the increase 
or decrease respectively : — 



Central 931.7S3 

Lower North ' 822,616 

Upper North 099,391 

Sonth-Euteni M,813 

We«t«ra 29,802 

Total 2,673,904 



B9«,693 
967,627 
666.479 
78.086 
48,814 



1,162340 
980,686 
841,036 

97,784 
207,710 



- 37,190 +267,747 
+ 146,012 + 12,009 
+ 33.912 ' +176,667 

- 17,228 I + 24.099 
+ I8.S12 +169.396 



2.649,098 3,279.406 + 76,194 +630,308 



Bringing these figures up to latest date, it must be mentioned that the 
Inside population of the State proper at March 3lBt, 1907, was 381,797, the ' 

and Outside increase on the number when the census was taken in 1901 being equal 
Oountry, *^ ^'^ P^' <^''^- "^^ ^^^^ under cultivation at the same date was 

3,239,891 acres, a decrease of 39,516 acres, or 1 per cent. 
These figures would at first sight convey the impression that with an accession of population 
less attention has been given to the cultivation of the soil. The real reason of the decrease 
which has been shown, however, is the tendency of recent years to allow land in the 
" outside " country, where the rainfall is light, to be devoted to a much greater extent 
to mixod fumii^. Nature aevei intended that wheat should b« regularly grown on vwdl 
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areas, and so to-day fairoers are maldiig a much better living by " spelling " their land, culti- 
vating less, and going in more largely for sheep and dairy cows. At the same time everywhere 
within the regular rainfall area cultivation has increased, and in spite of the great impetus which 
has be«n given of recent years to the frozen lamb industry, the farm lands of the Lower North 
and Central districts were never put to such good use, regarding the matter from a purely agri- 
cultural point of view, than they are at present. Emphasis will be given to these remarkn if 
comparison is made of the cultivated area of the State by divisions at the last censuH and at 
latest date. This is done in the following : — 





Division. 


,«,. 


"■"■ 


IM^onlWI. 








1,102.609 

1.044.671 

68e.886 

1SI,826 

271.843 












































Total 






- 32,r.7l 



The following statement shows the area of the State, also of the several 
Our Landed divisions referred to, of the land wholly or conditionally alienated, of 
Sstate. Crown teases, and of the total occupied : — 



13.891 


8,890.240 


3.302,268 


3,797.442 


7.099,740 


12.401 


7.936,640 




4.420.446 


6.916.362 


14.066 


9,001,600 


916,436 


7,487,694 


9.404,128 


16,886 


9.974.400 


1.672,043 


4.356.B28 


6,928,671 


24,511 ( 


16.667,040 




6.B06.221 


6.788,914 



80.463 
299.617 


61,489.920 
191,754,880 


8.668.376 
1.129 


26.668.340 
67.679,669 


36.136,716 
67,680.698 


380.070 
623.620 


243.244,800 
336,116,800 


8,669.606 
473.279 


94,147.909 
103,280,346 


102.717,414 
103.763.626 


903.690 


878.361,600 


9^2.784 


197.428.266 


206,471.039 



I. Centnl 
II. Lower North.. 

III. Upper North.. 

IV. South-Eutem 
V. Western 

Total 
Remainder of Slate 

Total South Australia 
Northern Territory 

Grand total 



There is inspiration here for those who like to study large maps and think " continentally," 
as well as scope for the active purstiit of agriculture in all its varied branches. 

From the foregoing figures it will be seen that, roughly speaking, one-half of the area of 
the State proper is in occupation. By occupation is meant land wMch has gone out of the 
possession of the Government, either by sale or lease. To what use all of it is being put c&nnot 
be exactly said ; but it is fair to assume that, even if only occasionally and to some extent, 
the whole has been acquired with the object of utilising it for profit. The remaining half of tie 
State is still in the hands of the Government, and, being unoccupied, is making no contribution 
to the collective wealth. Of unoccupied country 231,363,175 acres are in the Northern Territory, 
124,174,182 acres outside of proclaimed counties in South Australia proper, and only 16,353,204 
aores within the settled parts included in counties. 
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Refetence to the divisiona into which the State ie for atatistical 

parposes divided will be meaninglese to the reader across the 

seaa imlesa accompanied by some statement of the outstanding 

features of each from an agricultural point of view. The 

Central Division enjoys a temperate climate, with a reliable rainfall varying over a number of 



Interesting 
Natural Features. 



years from 42in. to ]6in. in the hills and plains respectively, 21in. being the average fall at Ade- 
laide. The Lower North also has a temperate oHmate, but an earlier season by some weeks. 
There is a fair rainfall, averaging from 13in. to 26in. according to the level of the country. 
Two mountain ranges stretch nom south to north, with bioad, well<watered plains of exoeptiou- 
ally good arable land intervening. Some of the tableland is 1,600ft. to 2,000ft. above sea level. 
It poeeeeses the advantage of being the nearest agricultural land to the Broken Hill mining 
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diBtrict, witli whicK it is connected by rail. The Upper North contains a large proportion of 
countiy popularly known as " beyond Goyder's line of rainfall," where the climate is hotter 
and drier, the average rainfall in the farming dis^cti approximating 12in. to 15in. The 
country chiefly consiat§ of extensive plains, with low rises and little surface water. To the 
eastward much is tableland conaideiably above sea level, with a consequent lower temperature. 
The South-Eastern Division comprises aU the country east of the River Uunay oe far as the 
Victorian boundary, and on the south extends to the Sonthem Ocean. The climate is colder 
and the rainfall heavier than in any other part of the State, with the exception of the Mount 
Lofty Range. The land ia low-lying, with isolated hills or ridges. Large tracts are now being 
drained. The Western Division is confined to lands within counties adjacent to the west coast 
of Spenoer's Gulf and that portion of the southern coast lying between Port Lincoln and Fowler's 
Bay. It has an equable climate, and an average coastal rainfall of 20in. It may be mentioned 
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that the large island known as Kangaroo Island, lying across the entrance to St. Vincent's Gulf, 
is included in the Central Division. As will be seen by visitors approaching the State by sea, 
either from the east or the west, the height of the island above sea level and its proximity to 
the Southern Ocean secure for it a cool climate and a good rainfall. Settlement is rapidly 
extending, while townships along the coast promise to become popular watering places and 
natural sanitoria of the State. 

Of the total area of the State, exclusive of the Northern Territory, less 

Land ia than one-fourth is within the 46 counties which have been proclaimed. 

Occupation. Theee counties represent the more oloeely settled portions of the State, and 

the proportion of "occupied" land ia greater, amounting to two-thirds, 

Beyondthelimitsof agricultural settlement 1 19,380 square miles, or 76,402,950 acres, are held by 

500 Crown leasees as sheep or cattle runs. The conditicos under which land may be acquired 

in South Australia are set out in another chapter, and it ia suflicient to remark here that the 

freehold has been parted with to the greatest extent within the assured rainfall area, while 
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outcdde the limito of countiee the alienated land is infinitesimal. In proportion to population 
South Aiutialia has the latest area nndei cultivation of any of the Aoatralian States, the ratio 
poT head bung about nine acres. At the same time the cultivated area in proportion to the 
wide expanse of the State is but fractional. The reason for this is that the rainfall in some 
parts is not sufficient to make agriculture more than a hazardous calling, and much of South 
Australia's landed estate will on this account have to be put to other use. Still, that this 
State makes good use of its- opportunities in comparison with other parts of the Commonwealth 
will be seen bom the following figures, which deal with country where the rainfall is lOin. and 
over per uTmnun : — 



Soath AoitialU 
Northran Territory 
New South Walea . . 
Viotoria 





ab™. 


Peromt. 


40,360,000 


2,276,506 1 


6.04 


223,000,000 


mall 








1.47 


66,240,000 


3,321,786 


5.91 


339.000,000 


639,216 


0.14 




327,391 


0.14 


16,000,000 


226,228 


1.41 


1,151.000,000 


9,366,022 


O.Sl 



WMtwn Anab^ia 

Tasmuiia . . 

Commonwealth 

Years ago the late Mr. Qoyder, then Surveyor-General of South Aus- 
Oultivatlou traUa, traced on the map what has ever since been known as " Goyder's 
and Raintoll. rainfall Une." This was nothing else than the demarcation of country 
inside of which the natural " saltbush " and other herbages so charco- 
teristic of Australian back country do not grow. The " line " takes a southern semi-circular 
sweep to the coastline of E^ Peninsula, and strikes the opposite aide of Spencer's Gulf about 
Hoonta. Then it makes a long northerly curve to just south of -Booleroo Centre, terminating 
in a seoond peak at Orroroo. Thence the direction is south-east, crossing the River Murray 
about Swan Reach. Tliis observant official did a great service to all succeeding settlers by 
roughly, and yet with wonderful accuracy, indicating the country inside of which the rainfall 
is regi^ar, but outside of which agricultural pursuits must, in the nature of things, be hazardous. 
Twenty years ago, for instance, when the far northern areas were thrown open for farming 
occupation one or two wonderful seasons were experienced and " bumper " crops were taken 
ofi the virgin seal. This " outside " country is being more auccessfully devoted to mixed farm- 
ing. The land will produce anything with a fair rainfall ; the soil is easily worked, and by 
means of farming and dairying many men are making a living where formerly ruin stared settlers 
in the face. The pertinacity and courage with which in dry years this country has been tilled, 
and methods adopted to meet changing circumstances are a tribute to the stamp of farmers . 
who have made South Australia what it is from an agricultural standpoint. Tne Surveyor* 
General of the State, after an extended toui round the world, states in a report to the Govern* 
ment that in his opinion the system of soil-culture known as " Dry Farming " would help 
towards the successful occupation of what is known as outside country. He wrote — "In 
South Australia entirely outside the limits of a reliable rainfall, where wheat is now successfully 
grown, there is an area of approximately 24,000,000 acres, having an average rainfall of from 
lOin. to l&in. Of this area about 2,000,000 acres are occupied, and partially but not satisfac- 
torily cultivated, which leaves a balance of 22,000,000 acres, comprising a large area of rough 
ranges, stony hills, and land useless for cultivation purposes. After deducting all that, it is 
estimated that from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres, as far as the boU is concerned, is available for 
dry fanning. Should it be found on trial that farming can be profitably carried on with a 
rainfall of lOin. to 13in., what an 'mimense benefit the extension of this system would be to the 
Stat« ! A more careful system, of farming on these methods, even in the districts with a fair 
rainfall, would, I feel certain, result in an average increase in oui yields of several bushels pa 
acre." , 
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It cannot be otherwue than inteiesting to the intending settl«r 

Within " Ooyder'S to see how the land within the aiea of regular rainfall is utiliBed. 

Tjinft " The official calculation of the area of land within the rainfall area 

is 27,776,000 acres, but in the following table the information ie 

given in a different foim and somewhat more exactly : — 



Central 0.132.633 1,187.810 888,445 

Lower North 2,614.620 743,808 725,37« 

llppar North 676.000 189,443 188,227 

South-EMtem 8,297,000 144,839 84,870 

Wfrtem 11,700,840 218.848 213,748 



Talttl within rainfaU area 29,221,493 2,484,749 2,098.675 

Closer settlement is the last word in agricultural policy, and by this 
*' Oloser " and other means the " cultivated aiea " — the true test of agricultural 
Settlement, progress— is steadily expanding; and as large estates in favored localities 
are being purchased by the Government or private persons and cut up 
into BmaU holdings suitable for farmers, the area under cultivation will continue to increase. 
There is loom for considerable development, more particularly in the south-eastern portions 
of this State, regarded by competent authorities as " the New Zealand of Australia." " One 
of the lessons taught by the late drought," says the Government Statist, " has been to impress 
upon farmers that, even in dry seasons, oarefiil husbandry and the adoption of modem systems 
will ensure returns lor their labor otherwise unobtainable. Utilisipg sheep in the stubbles and 
on the fallows, thereby clearing the land of wild oats and noxious weeds, is very general, as 
also is early sowing with the aid of the drill, depositing such chemical manures as are required 
by the soil to produce good and clean crops of superior grain. Ground so husbanded has yielded 
more than double the return in frequent instances, both of wheat and hay, and conduces to the 
fuller development of the staple products of the country, and consequently to the additional 
value of real estate. Not many years ago the use of artificial manures was, except to a few, 
unknown on farms ; at present about 1,000,000 acres, or one-half of the entire crop, is so treated." 
An initial error made by the pioneer agriculturist was an attempt to transplant English 
methods of farming. Original blocks of 80 acres were surveyed, but it was not long before 
these " garden plots " were found to be quite inadequate to support a family with wheat as the 
only product. Then the pendulum swung the other way, and in some instances farms held 
by one person became too large in the best interests of the country, and often for the good of 
the owner. The ambition of the tiller of the soil was to be able to point to large fields of waving 
com — to carry on his operations on an extensive scale. Quality was often aaorificed for quantity 
in the desire to cultivate a maximum area in a minimum period. Thus it came about that pros- 
perity in agricultural centres was wont to be measured by the acreage sown. All this, how- 
ever, belongs to the past, and methods of farming are not now the subject of reproach that they 
were 20 years ago. The acreage cultivated means far more in South Australia to-day than an 
equal area did 15, or even 10, years ago. In other words, the productive capacity of the farm- 
ing oountry has been steadily increased, until our people are able to better understand what 
" intense culture " means. Said Professor Lowrie (till recently head of the State Agrioultuxal 
College) — " If we get a return to one of our normal years the wheat acreage of South Australia, 
with the attention farmers are giving to manuring, will be raised to a degree that even the most 
sanguine scarcely expects. In a rdatively few years we will find the wheat average in this 
coontry aomewhere about llbush. or ISbush. to the acre, and it will involve very little more 
work than at present." 
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TTnder an Act of Failiament pasned in 1903 the Govenuneot is 
Buyiog Estate? authoriBed to repurchase estates for oloaer settlement purposes, and 
for Farmers. '^P ^' ^^^ ^"^ <*^ June, 1907, the provisions of the Act had been 
availed of to the extent of obtaining possession of 345,690 acres, 
nearly the whole of which ia in well- watered country. In place of a comparatively few persons 
on the land prior to the repurchase of the estates, there was on June 30th, 1907, a population 
of 3,646 adults and children. The cost to the Government of acquiring these estates was close 
on £900,000, but the pnichaaera and leasees have on the whole fulfilled the covenants of their 
agreemente and leases remarkably well, and arrears of rent and instalments of purchase- money 
represent only a fraction of the total indebtedness. New provinces have virtually been added 
to South Australia by the opening up of land in the Western Division, where a railway from 
the back country to the coast is nearing completion ; and the construction of a line of railway 
from near Murray Bridge, on the overland route to Melbourne, to Pinnaroo. Ever since the 
return of good seasons some years ago there has been a veritable land hunger. Prices of broad 
acres have advanced rapidly ; but so great has been the demand that many applicants for blocks 
have not been satisfied. Government surveys parties have been kept baiy. In 1904 they 
dealt with 460,694 acreit ; in 1905, 570.907 acres ; in 1906, 518,607 acres ; while the total for 
1907 was still larger. 



Fftrman VlilUnf th* SUM Afrlonimrkl F»rm, RoMwortkjr AfFlgaltarkl Caltefa. 

South Australia is not an arid country. Its public estate includes 
Reclamation of wide expanses of swamp lands — land contdguous to the River Murray, 
Swamp Lands. ^i* subject to inundation, and land in the 8outh-East, with a bounti- 
ful rainfall, but badly drained. A vigorous policy of drainage and 
reclamation is converting such sour and otherwise unprofitable land into smiling farms. 

The land authorities are persisting in the eSort to successfully utilise valuable swamp 
country. A large area is situated on either side of the Kiver Murray for nearly its whole length— 
a distance of about 350 miles — and it is capable, with moderate expenditure, of keeping many 
thousands of per^le. The Surveyor- General is of opinion that the area of low-lying land along 
the river valley between WeUington and the State boundary is, excluding freehold property, 
approximately 170,000 acres ; and, with an average outlay of about £6 an acre, that land would 
be worth, at the lowest calculation, £20 an acre, or £3,400,000. About 10 acres would keep a 
family (say of four persons), and the whole area should support a population of about 68,000. 
Aa the bulk of this land is Crown property, and the balance held on lease could easily be acquired, 
it is one of our most valuable assets. Up to the present close on 600 acres have been reclaimed, 
and nearly the whole of the area has been allotted. 
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Drainage applied to the Bwamp lands adjacent to the River Hnnay has ptoduced mar- 
vellouB tesnlte. Irrigation pTomises to become a significant factor in the agricultural industry 
of South Australia. In addition to the irrigation colony at Benmark, which will be dealt with 
separately, Bettlemente are steadily multiplying in the valley of the Hurray. What within 
the memory of young men was a wilderness — barren, inhospitable land, or swamps covered 
with useless rushes — is being made productive. The transformation scene has been worked 
BO quietly and quickly that few people realise what the change really signifies. Tt is materially 
affecting the producing strength of South Anatralia. 

A few years ago Millicent — a typical centre of the drainage area in the South-East — was 
little better than a swamp, with here and there a hillock modestly raising its head out of the 
water, generously offering itself as a perch for the wildfowl to rest upon. The land, when not 
BO covered, was sour and irresponsive to the persuasive devices of the cultivator. The town 
was small, and nothing ever happened to disturb the peaceful meditations of a somnolent 



Crop or Mr^am on Land BwUilmd, trom Rlvar UBn%j. 

people. To-day Millicent hums. There is a whirr and buzz everywhere you go. Out on the 
lowlands, where rank grass used to grow, you can get up to your knees in a lucerne patch or a 
rape ciftp. Where a mower and binder has been at work for a week an army could be hidden ^ 
out of sight behind great stacks of hay, which stand dose together, and are eloquent of the targe 
yield which the paddock has produced. There are root orops as well as grain crops grown on 
the farms, lambs are being bred for the export trade, and more attention is now devoted to 
dairying. The more one sees what has been done the more impressed one becomes with the 
possibilities of this country. It is no reflection on the settlers to say that they have yet to 
realise the full extent of the natural resources of the district. Some of them have only begun 
to discover the capabilities of their land ; a few will not live long enough to do that, but those 
who take their places will find it out. Few problems have so exercised the minds of past and 
present legislators than the question of draining the lands of the South-East, and yet it seenis 
one of the surest and most profitable investments in which public money can possibly be em- 
ployed. 
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The sna of nnooonpied land in Soath Australu at the end ol 
How XjOUd is Held. 1906 represented 57-28 per cent, of the total landed estate, and in 
the Northern Territory 67-12 per cent. These figntee are higher 
than the percentage for the whole of the Commonwealth ; but, as previously explained, large 
tracts of country are not suitable for occupation in the sense in which the term is popularly 
employed. The State is still the largest landowner, only 3-68 per cent, of the area of South 
Australia proper having been ahenated, while 30'04 per cent, is under lease. The percentage 
for the Commonwealth in the former instance is 6-44 per iient., and in the latter 29-21 per cent. 
A comprehensive statement of the disposition of the public estate is officially supplied in the 
following : — 

Suniian'T or Lands Sold, QsAHTaD, Liasbd, and .Availablb. oh Muioh Slar, IHIT. 



Alienations held in fei; eimijle (exclusive nf 311,998 ocrea 
3 roods 29 perches repurchased, together with 14,529 acr«e 
22 perches of leasehold) for homet)l«ad sad vlooer settle- 
meat at £641,872 9s. Id 

UDiTandtj lands , ■ 

AgricultunI College lands 

gohools, institutes, Sut. 

ftenmark irrigation acheiiit' 

Dedicated for commonage, Kooniark settlement 

Dedicated under coDtrol of Conservator of Forextfl 

Held under credit agreements . . 

Held under agreements to piirchoec 

Held under agreements to purchase rvpurchsxed lands 

Right of purchase leases . . 
Scrub leases, with right of purohase, 21 yeara 
Special leases, with right of purchase, 21 years 
Homestead leases, with right of purchase, 21 jeam . . 
Homestead leasM, with right of purihase, 21 years . . 
— Repurchased lands . . 

UomesU«d leases, perpetual 

Homestead leases, perpetual, re(]urcha««l lands 
Homestead leases. [lerpetual, closer settlement lands. . 
Perpetual leases 

Perpetual leases of doner settlement lands 
Perpetual leases of forest lauds . , 

Perpetual leases of village settlement lands 

Hiscellaneous leases 

Selectors' leases 

Grazing and cultivation leases . . 

Reserved lands (South-East) leases 

Aboriginal leases . . 

Pastoral leases . . 

ToUls of land Buld. &o 

Surveyed roads, railways, and other reserves . . 
Open to allutuieiit by the Land Board — 

Homestead lands 

Pinnaroo lands 

Other Crown lands , . 
Open under uiiscelUneDus leases (for allotment or selection) . . 
Open to allotment by Pastoral Board . . 

BdOTs Land Board for recommendation 

Aeah water lakes 

Salt lakes and laaoons 

Unleued vaoant lands esolusiTe of above 

Total area of South Australia (exclusive of the Northern '. 
Territory) 
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Boom for Expansion. ■?""?'' ^"i^"^" Po^"** » "t^tj* of ««"°t^ »*. l"«t.N« 
iw/«*i* *«* ijjti/*w«.iuii. jjjjj^ ipjjg ^y j^^ average of 60 miloa broad, wherein agncul- 

tnral puisiiitB of every deecriptioQ can be followed. Befond this limit the oountry is more 

saitable for mixed farming and pastoral pursuits. Thrre is room for expsnsian — plenty of 

room for the molcinf; of hnmes and the building up of fortiine.t in a country where the olimate 

is perfect. 

The agricultural lands hug the coastline, and the fartlieet grain -producing 

Parming district inland is well within ICiO miles of a shipping port. 'uLe average dis- 

Lands. tance of grain transport by rail is about 50 miles, an important factor in 

reducing the transportation c.haraes to a minimum- In tbe Central 

Diviainn. which lies between the seacoast and the River Murray, the facilities for transit are 

excellent. The bulk of the arable land is situated within 15 miles of a railway station or 

a shipping port. It is within the Central Division that production has become most diversifipd. 



Fin* Cr^ or LuMrn* an RMUImad Swftmp LkdH DMir HuiTky BrUf*. 

All this means cheapness of transit to the seaboard, thus materially reducing the cost of the grain 
by the time it is afloat. There are few cotrntries in the world better situated in the matter of 
climate, soil, and machinery for the cheap production of grain ; and proximity of the cultivated 
territory to the seaboard is a great factor when prices are governed — as they are always when 
there is a aurplua available for export — from Mark Lane. Further reference to the cost of pro- 
duction is made in the section devoted to cereal production. 

Wheat ia the principal crop cultivated, but production is becoming niore 
Diversified diversiQed every year. The farmer does not carry his eggs in one basket 
Farmins. *** anything like the extent he once did, and " minor " industries are as- 
suming an importance which will, at the present rate of progress, no longer 
justify the use of that term. Most farmers now run a flock of sheep on theit holdings, while 
the opening up of new outlets oversea for perishable produce which comparatively recently 
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threatened to glut the local market luu been leepoosible for the virtual creation of a new oUm 
of rural producers. In the foUowing table U shown the area of land devoted to cultivation in 
South Australia at selected periods : — 



Wlieat 

Hfty 

Otta 

Bwley 

FaDow 

Tot4l Mre«l« . . . . 2.724.379 

ViDM 4,5»0 

Green forage 

Orchard 

Potato** 

Pm» 

Totals 
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l,M2.463 
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- 12 
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308.429 


339.Z67 


296,996 


+ 9 




12 


7.2M 


40,211 


57.000 


433 


+ 


41 




14,484 


28,122 




+ 


93 


400,S36 


612,661 


1,066,921 


+ 13 


+ 107 



2,599,662 3.128,920 | 



4.942 

.1,825 
.1.666 
4.601 


6.669 
11,746 
6,417 
3,S19 


8,379 

18,199 : 

9,894 : 
7,109 


+ 34 
+ 101 
+ 13 
- 30 


+ 25 
+ 54 
+ 54 
+ 102 


2.78S.4H0 


2.684,395 


3,239,891 


- 7 


+ 25 



In connection with this table it should be explained that official statistics of production 
were not collected in 1866. so that an earlier period has had to be selected as the starting point. 
Ten years ago the State was afflicted with a drought of unusual severity, but a complete recovery 
has since been made and many valuable lessons have been taken to heart by the " man on the 
land," not the least important of which is that more attention must be paid to diversified pro- 
dnction. The difierenoes in the acreages have been expressed in percentages, so that there may 
be some common basis of comparison. 

At the 1901 census the number of persons engaged in primary 
Value of production was 49.161, or 13 per cent, of the total population. 

Priinary Products ^y '*'' *^* greater number were engaged in agricuIture^34,lR6 ; 
dairying and poultry- farming claiming 2.868 ; and pastoral pursuits 
4.193. The average number of acres cultivated per person engaged was 69-S— the highest for 
any of the Australian States. This State aUo leads in the average value of agricultural produce 
per head of population. Allowing the same proportion of people to be engaged in primary pro- 
duction at present as six years ago, the total would appear to be 49,996, and those following 
agriculture 34,612. The result of the labor of these 60,000 people last season and on the baais 
of prices then ruling is a wonderful tribute to the growth of the agricultural industry in South 
Australia. 

The increase in the acreage devoted to the various crops does not, how- 
Wealth from ever, completely explain the advance which has taken place of recent years 
the Soil. i" Tural industries. The application of scientific methods to farming, the 
rotation of crops, water conservation, selection of localities best suited to 
particular products, and other up-to-date methods are responsible for an acre of land being 
more productive than hitherto. If one proof of this were required it would be found in the 
greatly increased price of land. While the prices of commodities have had an upward tendency 
of recent years rural industries would not have returned such a profit if at the same time the 
productiveness of the soil had not been increased. It will, therefore, be interesting to see 
exactly what the State is producing, and for this purpose the crops of last season are ci.mpared 
with the average of two i]uin()uennial periods, the influence of exceptional seasons being by this 
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means minimiBed. Unfortunately in the earliest period statistics were not collected on m 
broad a basis as they are at present, bat in any case tbe following table is one of which any 
people mifcht be proud : — 



Wh«kt (bn^) 

H»y (toM) 

Buley (buih.) 

Oata (bmh.) 

PeM (biuh.) 

PoUtoes (tons) 

Almond tieee 

Almondi (owto.] 

Onngea (oAaea) 

Apple treei 

Apples (cueii) 

Lemon trees 

Lemons (cmw) 

OUve tre«a 

OUn oil (gall*) 

Hive* of bees 

H<aie7 (l""-) 

Vines bearing 

" not bMring 

Wioe made (gi^Us-) 

Ciunuits dried (owta.) 

BaiainB made (owta.) 

Bntt«c <lbi.) 

Oieeae (tbs.) 

Wattle bMk (tonal 
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XI 



AIDS TO AGRICULTURE. 



BE passing on to a review, of the various industries which come naturally under 

) head of agriculture, it will be interesting to briefly refer to a few potent " aids " 

farming. There is the influence which artificial manures have had in restoTinff 

tility to over-worked soil, while no reference to the agricultural industry would 

complet« which omitted to direct special attention to the remarkable evolution 

■u farm machinery. South Australia has led the way in both. The stripper was 

invented in this State, and has been perfected here. Similarly, the stump-jumping plough, 

which has been the means of revolutionising farming in the scrub lands of Australia. Just 

at a time when it seemed as if the agricultural industry had got into a blind alley — as if the 

limit of production had been reached — science came upon the scene and provided a key capable 

of fitting every lock. Unknown portals flew open and showed a clear passage where apparently 

insurmountable obstacles had previously blocked all progress. To Mr. A. Moliueux — at that time 

agricultural editor of the Adelaide Obsenvj- —great credit is due. He was the first man to preach - 

the gospel of hope to rural producers. He did more than preach ; ha demonstrated and 



Elavan-Iurrow Btump-Jamp Ploofh, Oov«rlii< About Nt. in Wldtb. 

[Ziegltr, P\alo. 

proved. It was Mr. Molineux who founded the Agricultural Bureau system, promoting 
experiments which led to the introduction of bo many improvements in the growing of cereals, 
and in fruit culture. One success led on to another, so that, from having been a class of sceptics, 
rural producore took a pride in adopting new methods. Science continues to be a mighty lever 
in agricultural fields, and it is only those who are ignorant of the forces at work who doubt the 
future of the rural producer in these lands. No Australian State has a better agricultural record, 
while in South Australia the cost of production is lower than elsewhere. 

Fertilisers have had an important influence on the fortunes of producers. 

Artifloial They have helped more than anything else to bring about a revival in 

Manures. agricultural pureuits. Constant cropping had exhausted the soil. The 

farmer in many parts sowed but reaped not, and the average production 

of the State began to sufier. Fallowing was resorted to in order to check the drift. There 

was a recovery, but not sufficient to compensate for the rapid decline which took place about 
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the same time in the price of wheat. The position became critical, but the dawn followed the 
darkest hour in the agricultural histary of the Btate. In 1879 an Experimental Farm and 
Agricultural College were eBtablished at Roseworthy, distant some 30 miles north of the city. 
Professor Custance was the first Principal, and in his first report he stated — "Perhaps the 
most important result is the beneficial eSect of bonedust and guano, 5cwt8. of each, which pro- 
duced 26bush. per acre. Should this result be confirmed next season it would indicate the 
value of phosphates and nitrogen in inpreasing the wheat crop. Probably mineral phosphates 
and nitrate of soda may be found in the colony. If so, by means of the application of about 
l}cwt«. of nitrate of soda and 5cwts. of phosphates per acre on well -cultivated lands, the yield 
of wheat may be increased considerably, in many districts as much as 50 per cent." In his 
next report, 1883, Professor Custance wrot« — " Wheat may be grown year after year on the 
same land under certain conditions with profit to the farmer, one of the conditions being a cheap 



supply of suitable manure — that is, manure containing the ingredient deficient in the soil and 
required by the wheat plant, which proves to be phosphoric acid." In 1885 the same authority 
wrote — " Some important facts will be noticed, notwithstanding the unfavorable season, 
such as the yield of 22bush. per acre from Scwts. ol superphosphates . . . The quantity of 
superphosphates used, viz., 3cwt«., costing, at Is. per hundredweight, 12s. per acre, should 
induce farmers to give this manure a fair trial. After numerous experiments carefully con- 
ducted during the last four years, I can strongly recommend superphosphates as the cheapest 
and best manure for the wheat crop," Professor LowTie, who succeeded Professor Custance 
at the Agricultural College, enthusiastically worked along the same line, and did yeoman service 
lor the State. In 189i he put the following opinion on record : — " The phosphatic manuiee 
are found specially suitable under our South Australian conditions. The practice of ban 
fallowing and the absence of under-drainage and summer leaching of the nitrates in the soil 
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u« the means of maintaining a relatively high proportion of nitrogen in the soil, and experience 
is leading us more and more to the use of phosphatic manureB in relatively high proportion 
compared with nitrogenoiiB manure. Speaking generally, it is more from deficiency of phos- 
phates than any other element of plant fooS that our average wheat yield in the colony is so 
unfortunately and discreditably low." In a paper read before the Agricultural Bureau CongreBS 
in 1896, Professor Lowrie observed^" The phosphatic manures are the most beneficial in the 
first instance at least. In all districts where the rainfall exceeds 16in. or 16in., I believe it will 
be found, if the cost of carriage of the manure be not prohibitive, that manures can be profitably 
used for wheat; and in all hay-growing districts I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that no practice open to us is more profitable, as far as agriculture proper extends, than the 
regular judicious use of artificial manures. For grain probably Ijcwt. to 2cwt8. will be found 
a good useful dressing for an acre." Subsequently Professor Lowrie — in the light of further 
experiments conducted by himself — declared : — " We only want a good season to thoroughly 
establish the confidence our farmers now feel in the use of artificial manures. I am sore that 
with a fair season the wheat average will be nearly double what it would have been had the 
practice of farmers been what it was eight or ten years ago." 

Whilst this educational process was at work at the Agricultural College, enterprising farmers 
were supplying practical demonstrations. Farmers on Yorke's Peninsula led the way, and in 
uo part of the State have fertilieera worked so wonderful a change. A few years ago land on 
Yorke's Peninsula, which is now firmly held at £5 to £8 per acre, could not be sold at 268. per 
acre. Artificial manure, and that alone, was responsible for the change in land values, and a 
corresponding movement has taken place in other parts of the State. In 1694 U acres were 
drilled in with wheat and superphosphate to the extent of 90lbs. per acre. The result was satis- 
factory, and next year the area was extended to 200 acres. It is estimated that about 
1,466,000 acres are annually treated with artificial manures. 

The following table shows the acreage under cultivation, the quantity of artificial 
manures used, and the acreage treated in the years stated : — 





Acreue Ondn 

Caiinam. 


Toni Uwd. 


Aerea Mtaant. 


18B8 


2,148,000 


12,fi00 


260,000 


1900 


2,298,000 


24,600 


600,000 


1902 


2,144,000 


37,500 




1904 


2.164,000 


52,000 


i.nofiw 


1906 


2,063,000 


G0,000 


1,321.000 


1908 


2.154,000 


68,000 


l.«6J»0 



The percentage of " manured land" increased from 11'6 per cent, in 1898 to 64-4 per 
cent in 1904, and 67-6 per cent, in 1908. 

A tempting bonus was offered by the Government to the discoverer of a payable phos- 
phate mine, and this amount has been paid to a prospector on Northern Yorke's Peninsula. 
Several other phosphate claims are being worked with excellent resulte. The introduction of 
fertilisers led to a largely increased demand for seed drills. 

The machinist has ever been a good friend to the agriculturist. 

From the Primitive Early in the forties there was an agricultural crisis, and so serious 

Sickle to the did the position become that an official decree went forth pro- 

Modem Harveater. liibiting the exportation of wheat ! From 4,000 acres under 

grain in 1841, the area under cultivation rose to 14,000 in the 

next year. The problem of harvesting the crop by means of the ancient sickle, and in the 

absence of a supply of laborers was apparently insolvahle. Imperial soldiers then doing duty 

in South Austraha were ordered — if not to actually turn swords into ploughshares and epe»r8jQ[^ 
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into pnining hooka — to go out into the fields and assist to gather in the harvest. Harvesting 
oharges ranged up to £2 per acre. It was doubtful whether, in view of their experiences, land- 
owners Vould BOW wheat the following year. 

Tlie necessity of some contrivance to aid producers in harvesting having been made so 
apparent, a body called the " Com Exchange Committee " took the matter up with seal, and 
annoanced, throagh the columns of The Begider, that they would be prepared to give a reward 
for the best invention to be exhibited to the committee. Thirteen persons presented models 
and drawings of various machines, but the committee came to the conclusion that there was 
none which they were justified in recommending for general adoption. In the meantime, Ur. 
John Ridley, a miller, of Hindmarsh, who did not compete, built a working machine, on the 
principle of stripping the heads off the straw. He acknowledged hie indebtedness for the idea 
to an article in an encyctoptedia, in which was the cut of a machine used in ancient days on the 
plains of Qaul. This was at once a complete snccesa. The machine was propelled by a pole 
from behind, the pole being supported on two wheels. Two horses did the work. Mr. Ridley 
presented the invention to the public, and got no profit out of it except a margin on the actual 
implements which he made and Bold. Describing the first public trial of this stripper, the late 
Mr. Francis Duttoii said^" One afternoon during the summer of 1843-4, Mome friends met in 
Adelaide and asked me to join them in their ride to a neighboring farm where Mr. Ridley's 
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reaping machine, which they said both reaped and threshed the com at the same time, was 
successfully at work. It was not generally known at that time what the machine was, and, 
although we were all incredulous, we started to see with oui own eyes how far the reports we 
had heard were correct. Presently we saw from several quarters other horsemen all steering 
to the same point. By the time we reached the farm a large ' field ' had mustered to witness 
the proceedings, and there, sure enough, was the machine at work, by the agency of two horses 
and two men — one to guide the horses and the other the machine ! There was no mistake 
about it — the heads of the com were threshed perfectly clean ; and, a winnowing machine 
being at hand, the com was transferred out of the reaping into the latter machine, and carts 
were ready to convey the cleaned wheat to the mill, two miles ofi, wliere the wheat, which an 
hour before was waving in the fields in all the lustre of golden tinte, was by Mr. Ridley's steam- 
mill ground into flour. Never before was, perhaps, such a revolution in the appliances of 
agriculture caused as was done by this machine ; success attended the very first trial of it, 
and during seven days it reaped and threshed the 70 acres of wheat of which the paddock was 
composed." In The Register of January 30th, 1844, it is stated that the following resolution 
had been passed at a meeting of the South Australian Association the previous evening: — 
" That in the opinion of the Society the machine for reaping and threshing wheat in the field, 
invented by Mr. Ridley, is calculated to assist agriculturists and benefit the province in enabling 
the grain to be brought to the place of shipment at a price which will aSord encouragement 
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for a speedy extension of grain culture for exportation, and that Mr. Ridley is entitled to tEe 
thanks of this Society for hia invention." There is no room for doubting; that the stripper, or 
reaping machine, from which the complete harvester was evolved, is a South Australian and 
not an American invention. 

New hope was given to settlers, and agriculture progressed by leaps 

Reduciog Oost and bounds, the " area utider wheat " being nearly doubled in one 

of Production . year. The late Captain Bagot wrote a letter to The RegitUr giving his 

experience of the machine in the following harvest, 1844. He said 

that he leaped a field of 39} aorea of wheat in nine days, and obtained 843bush. of good clean 

grain. He figured out the cost thus : — 

£ «. d. 
Two man with the mAohioe, one to steer uid tiie other to drive, nine 

days, at 2b. ed. SMh 2S0 

Use of Uie machiDe, at 28. 6d. per acre SOO 

CoHt of stripping 343bLuh. £7G0 

Or a little more than 2d. pir Imnhel, =^^= 

Three men were employed for 12 davs winnowing and carting in the com to the store. 

£ s. d. 

Thrr^ tnen, 12 days each, at 2.". (hi 4 10 

Use of vvmowing machine . . .. 10 

Cost of winnowing £5. 10 

Or teailhan 1^. per bushol .^^^^s. 

ThuBthe Ridley stripper at once reduced the cost of harvesting from 2s. per bushel to 3jd.. 
or for a 20bu)ih. crop from £2 per acre to 5b. lOd. ! No wonder Captain Bagot spoke of the 
"extraordinary value of Mr. Ridley's admirable invention"! 

From the Ridley machine sprang the splendid strippers which are now to ''be seen alt over 
Australia aud the " complete harvester " at present commanding attention. ?a the fifties 
the late Hon. James Martin obtained £150 for the first reaper he made. To-day the greatly 
improved modem machine can be bought for a third of that price. The principle of propulsion 
from behind soon gave way to a side application of motive power. Then followed the thimble 
comb, which prevented a loss of grain. A Bimplification of the machine enabled one man to 
steer and regulate, whilst a reduction in the draught lessened the number of horses required. 
The addition of the "damp weather gear" followed. This enables stripping to be done in 
cold weather, when the straw is not so brittle as it is on a hot day. South Australian makers 
eitport a large number of strippers every year to neighboring States and Argentina. 

From the perfected stripper, or reaping machine, to the " harvester " — a combination of 
stripper and winnower — appears a simple evolution. The adaptation cost the machinist a 
great deal in time and mon^y. The advantages of being able to strip, clean, and bag a crop 
in one operation have long been recognised, but accompanying disadvantages and difficulties 
prevented such a machine coming into extensive use until recently. South Australia took 
the lead in endeavoring to produce such a machine, for late in the seventies the Government 
offered a bonus of £4,000 to the successfnl inventor of a machine that would reap, thresh, clean, 
and bag in one operation. As the outcome of this offer three trials were held in December, 
1879, at the farm of Mr. John Riggs, near Oawler. On the 17th there were 14 machines entered 
and on the 23rd 10 competed. The result of these tests was that the judges — Messrs. E. W. Pitt, 
Robert Smith, James Clark, William FergUBson. and John Riggs— selected four machines to 
be tried again on the 24th. The judges, in their report to the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
were of the opinion that no machine as exhibited to them did its work in such a manner as to 
entitle the owner to the £4,000 ofiered. Of the machines exhibited those which possessed the 
most merit stood in this order :— George Marshall, of Alma ; J. H. Adamson, of Auburn ; George 
Phillipson. jun., of Wangaratta, Victoria; James Martin t Co. of Gawler. To these exhibi- 
tors the judges recommended that the following awards should be made : — Marshall, £100 ; 
Adamson, £70; Phillipson, £50; Hartin h Co., £30. The adjudicators also recommended 
that, considering the amount of money spent by some of the competitors and the importance 
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of labor-saving machinery, trials should be arranged for the following harvest. Among the 
machines which the liberal bonus attracted wsa a monster implement from America, which 
required 14 horses to draw it. 

South Australian machinista were not to be denied, however, more particularly when 
Victorian competitors came into the field. Aft«i repeated attempts and some failures, 
" complete harvesters," fulfilling all requirements, have been made available, and a large 
number of them are in use in South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. 

An important auxiliary to the stripper is the winnower. This machine has occupied an 
important place among the implemente on the farm. The climate of South Australia is par- 
ticularly favorable to the gathering of grain crops. The weather at harvest time ia dry. There 
is little or no humidity. When the wheat is reaped by the stripper — that is, the heads taken 
off and threshed — the grain mixed with chafi is placed in heaps. As soon as convenient the 
winnower is brought into requisition, and it separates the wheat from the chafi. 
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Haymaking has also been simplified in the great fields of 
The Stuinpjumper. Australia. English methods were quite inadequate to cope 
with the work to be accomplished. First there was the scythe 
and haud-rakes. Then came the old-fashioned mowing-machine and horserake. These have 
been completely superseded by the binder, which does all the work in the one operation. Not 
the least important " aid to agriculture " in South Australia is the atump-jumping plough. 
The early settlers used wooden implements similar to those which did service in ancient Egypt. 
Wooden ploughs and harrows were manufactured in South Australia, but they soon became 
relics, and as such they still command a small value. The two-furrow was quickly followed 
by the three, four, and five, but the most significant development took place when the mallee 
scrub lands were occupied. For a time settlers cut down the trees and dug out the roote, but 
this process proved costly and tedious. Scrub fanning in the mallee lands of Australia would 
astonish an English farmer. Mallee scrub consiate of light timber varying in size from whip- 
sticks up to timber a tew inches in diameter. At first the practice was to cut down the trees 
and grub up the roots, but soon South Australia led the way in a new system which revolu- 
tionised agriculture in the mallee knds of the Continent. A man nanted Mullens cut down the 
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trees on his scrub sections level with the ground, and, taking a V-shaped log, he drove long 
spikes through it. He hitched the horses on to the pointed end of the V-log and dragged the 
home-made implement over the atump-covered field. The wheat thus scratched in did well, 
and the crop yielded a good return. There was no difficulty in working a reaping machine 
over the etumpa and stripping the grain. This system of farming in the scrub country was 
termed " Mullenising." Its simplicity, cheapness, and eSectiveness soon caused it to become 
papular. The next evolution was the rolling down of the light mallee by means of heavy rollers 
—old boilers from a mill furnace proved the most serviceable, and they were eagerly sought 
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The hiav7 tiaib«T frune ifaown ftbora ii ihod with iimI pUte. ThU out* or drag* np all befora It. Wlm 
the bnuh ii dry tt U bunt, and th> luid U tbeii leid; for plonghing'. Horui or bnlloeki ara alio 
DMd for tbii work. TbHa implemend are uade to clear ban ISft. to SOft., ■eeordlng to the power 
anployed. 

after. The owner of a good roller had no difficulty in obtaining contracts for the levelling of 
the mallee. The roller was pushed in front of bullocks or horses, and the scrub was flattened 
down. When the timber was dry enough a fire was start«d, and in the early days of this system 
this practice led to a number of disastrous bush fires. Traction engines drawing huge rollers 
are now used for breaking down mallee scrub. The V-shaped log soou gave place to improved 
implements of the stump-jumping class, and so perfect have these become that fields full of mallee 
roots below the surface can be cultivated as successfully as meadow lands. The problem which 
presented itself when the timber had been cleared off was how to cultivate the land with the 
roots still in the ground. The brothers Smith, on Yorke's Peninsula — Messrs. R. B. and C. H. — 
solved the difficulty by inventing and perfecting a stump-jumping plough. 

There is more than one claimant for the honor of having introduced this exceedingly useful 
invention. It is contended, on behalf of Mr, E. B. Smith, that his plough, " The Vixen," made 
in June, 1876, was the pioneer. He registered his invention on February 19th, 1877. This 
secured him for 12 months, but on account of the difficulties and expenses attending the taking 
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out of pat«nt8 under the old Act, he did not apply for one. Mr. J. W. Stott, formeily of Alma, 
claimB to have made the first practicable atump-jump plough, and supplied a Urge number of 
them implements to farmers. Mr. Shapland is another who has urged his rights to be con- 
sidered the inventor of the principle. Messrs. Martin A Co., of Gawler, assert that they were 
the first to put the idea into practical form, and that they did so at the instance of Hr. Mullen, 
of Wasleys, the father of the process of scrub -clearing known as " Mullenising." No matter 
to whom the idea originally occurred, or whether it was thought of by two or more at the same 
time, the stump-jump plough has, next to that of the stripper, been the moat valuable invention 
in connection with our agricultural industry. It is a coincidence that neither of these were 
patented, and that the public received the benefit of them without any reduction for royalties. 
Mr. R. B. Smith worked very hard at his idea, and it was unfortunate for him that his implement 
did not immediately achieve the success it subsequently obtained, as he would have then been 
encouraged to take advantage of the full protection of the Patent Act. In a letter he wrote 
later he remarked, somewhat pathetically — " My invention has cost me some'money, some 
anxiety, and condemned my little ones to all the miseries of poverty and banishment in the 
bush, whereas if I had been a successful cricketer, a good bowler, or a rifle-shooter without 
pluck, a Blondin, or an acrobat, I and mine would have escaped these ills." 
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Tli« abova iliowi a IS-forrow Flongli worUng in Ilg'ht land. Six lioraM arc drawing tbl* plongli, which, 
■ howev*!. It mlj taming ovtr the ground t, fSw inchei In depth. 

In 1882 Pariiament voted Mr. Smith £500. Perhaps no one has done more than did the 
late Mr. C. H. Smith, of Ardrossan, to improve the stumpjumper and make it the popular imple- 
ment it is to-day. Messrs. R. B. and C. H. Smith were working together in 1876, and it was 
from the interchange of ideas between the two brothers that the first stumpjumper is said to 
have originated. Certain it is that Mr. C. H. Smith is entitled to much credit for the present 
position which this Implement occupies. His factoiy is now under the contrcl of his sons. 

Professor Lowrie observed in one of his annual reports^" Our leading farmera are satisfied 
that they get a better seed bed by the use of the multiple plough in place of the scarifier. On 
land where the dandelion or Cape weed is plentiful it will be found far superior to the scarifier 
as a means of cleaning the fallows in autumn, and, indeed, wherever there is a growth of vegeta- 
tion fairly established, and especially in damp weather, the scarifier is not in it with the multiple 
plough." The improvements which South Australian manufacturers have effected in the plough, 
and its kindred cultivators, the scarifier and harrows, must have cheapened the cost of cultiva- 
tion very considerably. The introduction of the seedsower, which has displaced the old and 
laborious process of hand-seeding, has also saved valuable time and secured greater efficiency. 
The net result of these improved " aide " to agriculture has been a substantial reduction in the 
cost of production, and has added interest to farminti; pursuits in South Australia, 
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Chapter Xil. 

CULTIVATION OF CEREALS. 

Ss^kOW that South Australia is a large exporter of cereals, the value of shipmeDte of 
^^U[3 breadetuSs during the past decade having exceeded £14,500,000, it is instructive 
^1^1^ to note that on September 7th, 1839, an Act was passed " in Council " and signed 
sfiag^ by Governor Gawler, " To impose certain Bates and Duties upon Wheat and 
"^^ other Grain, Flour Meal, and Biscuit exported from the Province of South Aus- 
tralia, and to prevent the clandestine exportation of the same." The preamble 
sets out—" Whereas the present scarcity of wheat and flour in this province renders it 
most urgent for the public welfare that the improvident exportation of these articlea nhould be 
checked in consequence nf the constant increase of population therein, and its almost total 
dependence upon external supply," &c. Power was given to the Governor to " fix such 
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rates and duties " as " shall seem fit and expedient on all cereab exported." Persons intending 
to ship such produce had to give four days' notice, and any omission to do this rendered them 
liable to forfeit the goods and " pay treble the value of the article so attempted to be shipped." 
The provisions of this Statute were carefully worded in order to guard against " clandestine 
exportation " of cereals. 

Within 12 years of this peculiar decree grain grown in South Aus- 

The Granary of tralia took first prize in London against the world < This was at 

jSk-UStr&lia. ''^^ great Exhibition of 1851 promoted by the late Prince Consort. 

A few years later and this State had firmly established its claim to 

be regarded as the granary of Australia. From that time onward South Australian wheat 

has enjoyed a world-wide reputation for quality. The favorable character of soil and climate 

enables the farmer to develop the wheat plant to a high standard. For milling into a " straight " 

flour there is no grain in the world to excel that produced jii this State. It commands a high 
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price in Mark Lane, and ie in demand throughout the Commonwealth for seed purposes. The 
official " Htandard weight " of wheat annually fixed by the Chamber of Commerce of various 
States has averaged 62}lbs. in South Australia for 20 years, 62lbs. in Victoria for 17 years, 
and 61^1bs. in New South Wales for eight years. 

South Australia has the largest cultivated area in proportion 
Oultivated Area. to population of any of the Australian States. According to 
the latest figures the average area in cultivation (exclusive of 
artificial grasses) to each person at the end of 190R was in South Australia 8.46 acres, ^Vic- 
toria was next with 3.47 acres per capita. 

It was Mark Twain who dftclared that " farming is healthy work, but no man can run a 
farm and wear his beat clothes at the same time." The underlying truth in that remark has 
been well observed by the average South Australian rural producer. He is a hard worker. 
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The agricultural industry would not be in the prosperous condition it is were it not for the energy, 
skill, and enterprise of the farmer. If labor-saving machinery has helped the grain-grower to 
minimise the cost of production and lighten his labors, science has also come to his aid. By- 
products of the farm have greatly assisted in making agricultural pursuits more profitable as 
well as more interesting. The struggle is not such an uphill one as it was, so that a man of 
ordinary intelligence and a little capital can do well and live a healthy life in following farming 
pursuits in this State. 

The production of wheat early received the attention of the pioneer. 
Production of In 1838 20 acres were under wheat. The following year about 120 
Wlisat. acres yielded at the rate of 25bush. per acre. Wheat was worth 

15b. per bushel in the local market. All doubts concerning the fer- 
tility of the soil were soon removed, but as the area of cultivation extended fresh difficulties 
arose. Mr. Francis Dutton, writing in 1846, said— " The farmers' all knew that the land 
would grow corn in abundance ; but they put in their grain with fear and trembling, not knowing 
but that when the crops were ripe the half oE them might be shed before they could get sufficient 
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hands to reap them." The invention of the stripping machine helped to solve the labor 
problem, and from that time the " area under cultivation " rapidly expanded. Aa new hundreds 
were surveyed and thrown open for selection farmers mo^ed further away from the centres of 
settlement, and within 20 years oE the proclamation of the province breadstufEa to the value 
of £556,000 were shipped abroad. In 1864 exports totalled £1,464,000. The area under wheat 
had by that time increased to 390,000 acres. During the next 10 years the area under culti- 
vation was more than doubled, and over 6,000,000bush. of wheat were reaped. By 1884 the 
acreage under grain had risen to 1,942,453, and the production was 14,621,755bush., or an average 
yield for the whole State of 7 .53bush. Shipments of grain in 1683 reached a value of £2,491,696. 
The following table shows acreage sown for wheat, the total yield, and the average per acre in 
the seasons named i — 



Ttw, 


A<™ite. 


ProdHW. 


Atsrwre. 


Tour. 


a™^.. 


PnHtucc. 


AiimHtr. 






Buiheln. 


Bnthcb.. 






BUMhplll. { 


Bn.hel.. 


1884-6 


l.M2,453 


14.621.756 


7.M 


inoo^i 


1.913.247 


11.253.148 i 


5.8S 


I8HS-90 








1901-2 


1.743.4.'i2 


8.012,702 I 




1890-1 


1.673.573 


9,399,389 


.'i,fl2 


1902-3 


1.740.842 


0.354.912 


3.64 


1891-2 


1.552.423 


fi.436,48g 


4.15 


1903-4 


1.711.174 


13.209.465 


7.72 


1892-3 


1,520,580 




O.OB 


1004-5 


1,840,157 


12.023.172 




1898-7 


1.693.045 


2,804.493 


1.00 


lO.li-6 


1,757.0.311 


20.143,798 


11.40 


1897-8 


t.522.(W8 


4,014.»52 


2.64 


MliHl-7 


1.086.374 


17,4(W..'>01 


io.:Mi 


1893-9 


1. 768.770 


8.77rt.900 


4.91 


1907-S 


1,723.489 


Hl,'>9f,W7 


11. OS 


1899-1900 .. 


1.821,137 


8.4.->3.13r> 


4.61 











The foregoing are official figures gathered by the Statistical Department of the Government. 
Every care is exercised by the officers in their compilation, but there is an impression abroad 
that the tendency of the official information collected direct from the farmers is to understate 
actual production. Unofficial estimates of the harvest of 1906-7 was thst approximately 
20,000,000bush. were produced; while the reaulta of the 1907-8 harvest is given as 1,860,000 
a<xes, 2O,72O,000bush., giving an average yield per acre of llbush. 121bs. 

The summary of wheat-production during the past 46 years illustrates the growing impor- 
tance of this industry : — 
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1861-1865 .. 


363.600 


19.785,248 


n.20 


21.03 


329,702 


4.748,831 


e 7 


1866-1870 . . 


636,603 


24.328.799 


e.08 


19.16 


342.748 




6 4 


1871-1876 .. 


795.112 


39,484.334 


9.93 


22.63 


711.280 


7,471.992 


5 2 


lS7ft'1880 . . 


1.348.973 


47,091.784 


6.08 


20.67 








1881-1886 .. 


1.837,226 


49.875,134 


6.43 


18.96 


941,018 


7.921.981 




1886-I8B0 .. 


1,808.307 


60,010,747 


6.64 


22.26 


1.038,777 


8.192.363 


4 


18B1-I895 . . 


1,558.724 


43,005.181 


5.52 










1896-1900 .. 


1,747,773 


35,304,638 


4.04 


18.37 


689,397 


3.470,630 


3 6 


1901-1906 . . 


1,768,732 


50.744.289 


6.79 


20.42 


1.262.681 


8.680.269 


3 8 


IB06-I907 . . 


1,688,374 


17,466.601 


10. 3S 


26.61 


438.416 


2.7H854 




1807-1908 .. 


1.723,489 


19,098,647 


.,.«. 


" 


' 




~ 



During the 46 years (1861-1906) the total number of acres of wheat sown was 60,411,627 
acres, ofi which 396,096,546bush. were reaped, giving an average yield for the acreage sown of 
6.56bush. per acre. The average rainfall (Adelaide) was 20.55 inches. The quantity of breadstufis 
shipped during the same period was 5,487,107 tons, of the total value of £48,956,268, and the 
average price of wheat at Port Adelaide 4s. 9d. per bushel. The table aSords an opportunity of 
comparing the results of the first 20 years (1661-1880) vi-ith those of the following 25 years, and of 
tracing some of the movements in wheat- growing in that period. During the first half 15,166,441 
acres were sown, producing 130,690,1 65b ush., averaging 8.62 to the acre, the average rainfall 
being 20 87 inches; 2,195,423 tons of breadstuSs were exported, £24,752,586 value, the price 
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of irtieat avera^ng Sa. Td. per biuhel. In the next half 34,760,151 acres were sown, yielding 
18S,195,690biish., or fi.41buBh. per acrf ; the average rainfall woe 19.85 inches, and 3,291,6S4 tons 
of breadBtii&, value £24,203,680, were shipped, the price of wheat averaging 3s. lOd per bushel. 
It will be interesting at this stage to inquire what is the average cost of 
Cost of production. There are few countries where the cost of growing cereals 

Prodliotion. ^ lower than it is in South Australia. Mr. T. A. Coghlan, the late 
Statistician of New South Wales and now Agent-General in London for 
that State, writing in 1896, said — " Owing to favorable conditions of culture, a yield of Tbush. 
in South Australia is financially as satisfactory as one of ISbuah. in New South Wales, or of 
20bush. in New Zealand." TMs was the experience almost from the first, but in later years 
econoroieB on the farm have been made possible as the result of the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. Mr. Coghlan's statement is confirmed by the experience of Professor Lowrie, 
at one time head of the Agricultural Department in South Australia and now Principal of the 
Lincoln Agricultural College. In giving evidence in a case brought bv the Canterbury Agricul- 
tural Laborers' Union against the farmers for higher wages, he said—" Many people hope- 
lessly overeeti mated the results which a farmer got from his property. He doubted very much 
whether the average farmer in Canterbury, working on land at its present selling value, had an 
income of 6 per cent, on the capital value after his own labor had been given in free. On coming 
to New Zealand six years ago he had expected to find more profitable conditions. e.speciallv 
when the yields of the farms were stated at about 90bush. of oats to the acre and 60bush. of 
wheat, but the conditions under which these results were obtained, the high price of land, the 
cost of labor, and the amount of labor required made the story read considerably different. 
Working £6,000 worth of land in Australia, bis total sales were greater than when he worked 
£27,000 worth of land in New Zealand." The reference to Australia is really to Roseworthy 
College, where the land is not regard'?d as first-class. 
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A piotninent farmer was paid in the early days £1 an acre for harvesting with a sickle and 
Is. a bushel foi tlireshing with a flail, equal to £2 an acre for a 20buBh. ciop. Taking figures 
made public by the late Captain Bagot as a basis, the cost (minus rent, taxes, and seed) in 1842 
worked out thus : — * . j 



Ploughing «ad sowing, per bnahel . 



In 1843, with the Ridley reaper, the cost per bushel figured out as follows : — 

£ B. d. 
Ploughing and sowing . . . . . . . . ..DO.') 

Hwestmg 3( 

£0 8( 

A few years ago a leading fanner on Yorke'e Peninsula published some interesting statistics 
concerning the cultivation of 1,000 acres of land by himself. The particulars were in detail, 
and bore the inipretts of actual experience. The mechanical operations of his farm cost him as 
follows : — t 1 d 

Ploughing, per acre 023} 

Sowing 002 

Harrowing Ti 

Reaping OISJ 

Winnowing 005 

Cost per SOTO £0 4 111 

This was generally regarded as being below the coat of the average farm in South Australia. 
The following estimate was given by a well-known farming authority in the Lower North, where 
holdings are smaller : — 

Cultivation, including plougliiug, warifying, liarrowing, providing for i a. d. 

fallow 083 

Sowing o 10 

Reaping (Bay 18bu-b ) 046 

Winnowing I 10 

Total per acre £0 15 5 

Or 9^. per bushel. This may be taken as a fair estimate of the purely mechanical opera- 
tions of the farm in those districts where temporary soil exhaustion was a few years ago plainly 
indicated. Another estimate, made by a farmer of the Lower North, places the cost of wheat 
production on fallow land as follows : — 

Loud cropped cTery third year — £ a. rf. 

One and three- quarters' rent at 5n. per acre . . . . . . . . (I H 9 

Ptooghing, at 5e. per acre 050 

Harrowing, at 9A. per acre COS 

Cnltivating, at 2s. per aore 020 

HacroTing at Od. pes acre .. 009 

Seof in?.— titivating, at 2a. per acre 020 

Harrowing, at Od. per acre 009 

Drilling, at Is. Od. pm acre 16 

Ibush. of seed wheat, at 38. 030 

se-60lba. maoura .. 020 

Harreeting, at 6a. per acre 050 

Bags and twine 020 

Carting, at 4d. per bag 18 

£1 l« 2 

Sixteen bushels of wheat at 3s. per bushel 2 14 



Leaving a credit balance of £0 17 10 
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Pioduotioa at ISbueti. per acre and price at 3s. are both moderate. The tiansfoinution 
which has taken place in methods of farming of recent years has reduced costs to the farmer, 
and has made small holdings financially possible. A farmer not 50 milee north of Adelaide, 
where there are a number of holdings of from 200 to 500 acres in extent, undertook not long 
ago to prove what it was possible to make on a farm of 350 acres by cereal-growing, it being 
understood that the farmer had his live stock and implements. Half the land was to be cropped 
each year, and the other half left fallow. Allowing six acres for house, garden, stables, and other 
buildings there would be 172 acres under crop each season. Allowing that over an average of 
years 80 acres would be cut for hay and 92 acres left for wheat, and figuring on fair prices, coeU 
worked out thus — 

172 Miw— £ *. J. 

MftDure, St lowt. per acre, at £4 per ton 34 8 

W4t>UBh. wheat (eslbe. per acre), at 3a. pet bushtd U 19 

eObuBh. oata (llbuab. per aure), at 2b. 3d. po' bushel . . . . tl .IS 

30 tons ha,j for live stoclc, at SOa. perUm 4500 

400 wheat saoka, at Ta. per<lozen,and7 bales twineatSfd. pet pound.. 21 14 7 

Blaclumitl], (or repairs UOO 

Baddler 300 

Wages at harvest time (Dum) 13 10 

■• (lad) 4 10 

" at seed time (lad) 440 

Water ratce 583 

District rates and land tax .. .. ., .. .. 603 

10 acree B<rwn for seed 3 12 3 

Sundry 10 



Total £182 1 i 

Against this were the following receipts : — 

£. I. d. 

92 acres of wheat (l8buBh. average), at 3s. p« bushel 248 8 

ao Mres hay (2^ tons per acre), at 30b per ton 270 

Total £618 8 

aedit balauoe £336 6 8 

The cost per acre works out at £1 Is. 2d. No allowance has been made in these calculations 
for the upkeep of horses and implements ; but, as regards the Utter, it is contended that b 
from 16 to 20 years the farm should be able to replace those worn out. Another estimate which 
allows for waste at current (high) rates, cost of seed, manure, kc., put« the cost of production 
at 25s. per acre. The figures vary according to locality and methods of working. 

In 1905 The Eegister instituted through its columns an inquiry into the cost of growing 
wheat. In the Middle North the cost of an acre of wheat on fallow land was worked 
out at £1 9s, 7d.. a profit of 18s. lOd. per acre, or of Is. 2d. per bushel being shown. Deprecia- 
tion on stock and implements was allowed for. " I am satisfied," remarked one correspondent, 
" that wheat can be grown profitably at 2s. 6d. per bushel, after allowing {or all reasonable 
expenses." Another correspondent further north gave a decided affirmative to the inquiry 
whether wheat-growing pays in South Australia, and gave the following figures to prove h^ 
contention : — Six hundred aores— Rent at 5 per cent, or £2 per acre, Ss. per acre if the whole 
were cultivated and 4s. if only half ; ploughing 200 acres for fallow. Is. 6d. per acre ; culti- 
vating twice. Is. : manure, 3s. 6d. ; drilling, 6d. ; cost of harvesting, including bags, 3e. ; cost 
of cultivating 100 acres of stubble once, 6d. ; manure, 2s, ; drilling, 6d. ; harvesting, including 
bags, 3s. ; seed for whole, Is. 9d. ; bay for feed. Is. 9d. ; hay for feed, 20 acres. This gives 
an average of 128. dd. per acre for 300 acres cultivated, with an average of Tbush. and wheat 
at 3s. per acre. A return of 21s. per acre would leave a profit of 8s. 3d. per acre, out of which 
taxes, &c., and cost of stock would have to be paid. Other correspondents, without entering 
into elaborate calculations, came to the conclusion that where an average of Sbush. could be 
secured, and wheat ruled at not less than 3s. per bushel, wheat-growing is a profitable occupa- 
tion. 
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Cereal and Some 
Other Crops. 



UTH Al'STHALIA— THE CRNTKAL STATK. 



The extent of land under cultivation and the dea 
,r(! shown in the following : — 



of crop 




4n,\m 

7.S74 



'90-1 MD. lMO-1. 



1.S13,tt7* l,T1l,4>»' l.7H,M3 I 1.711,174 



1MM4 , IMe-T. 



I.U(I.117 ],7}7,Dtfi ) 
U.BM 3B.U0 



IJ.OU 

n,tn 

S,ltl 



In the following table is shown the gross produ< 



n* wen nol miprd. 
Id lM.9ie Km not n 

uid average vieid of the various iTopa :— 



>t mped a*ln|i to drought. 
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Prod-jcr. 
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Bainfall and 
Crops. 



The <|Uestioii of rainfall is of great interest to farmera in South Aus- 
tralia, though mere figures showing the annual precipitation are mislead 
ing unless all the circumstances are taken into consideration. Sir Charles 
Todd, when Government Meteorologist of South Australia, well said — 
" We have to look, not so much at the quantity of rain which falls in any year — which may he 
swelled by summer stonn?.— nor even at the mean annual rainfall, but at the general distribution 
of the rain, or the months in which rain may be looked for in sufficient quantities to adequately 
reward the labor expended in cultivating the soil." He further remarks — " We cannot, as a 
rule, expect a good harvest without copious rains in the period May to October. The total 
rainfall for the year may, however, be comparatively small, and yet the harvest good (as in 
1864, when it only averaged 18 83in., taking the whole of the agricultural districta), provided 
the rainfall is ample in the six months just specified. On the other hand, the total rainfall 
may be large, but the yield small, if the winter rainfall is deficient, or if heavy rains and 
adverse atmospheric conditions occur late in October, November, and December, aa was the 
case in 1871, when the rainfall averaged 2325in., and the yield was only Sbush. 46]bs." 
Fallowing and the adaptation of the Campbell system of dry farming are doing much to make 
wheat-growing profitable with a minimum quantity of rain. 
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BOUTH AtTBTRALIA — THE CENTRAL STATE. 



Hay-growing ie a popular and profitable auxiliary to the production 
Hay. of grain. Fields sown for wheat are for various reasons — mostly because 

hay at harvesting time promiees to pay better— cut tor hay. On this 
account the acreage devoted to hay fluctuates considerably. At the same time there are dis- 
tricts, particularly to the south of Adelaide, where hay as fodder is repilariy grown. During 
the last few years chafl mills have sprung up all over the State, while compre.Bsed fodder works 
have been erected. The compressed fodder industry, however, has not advanced, as was hoped 
would-be ih-; cose. According to latest official returns there are 76 chaff-cutting mills in the 
State, with machinery etjunl (o 944 horse-power, and employing 938 hands. Large exports 
of chafled hay have taken place to other States and South Africa. The quantity of hay cut 
last season was estimated at 395,766 tons. In some years prices have gone to £5 and even £7 
per ton, and in many cnsoa farmers are known to have realised as much as £3,000 to £5,000 for 
their hay alone. According to the official returns the total quantitv of hay reaped was 395.766 
tons, taken from 295,895 acres. The Central District, which is the largest producer of hay. 



lUylldd OarrylDf i, Crop of abont t Teni p«r kar*. [Oavi p/ibu, 

contributed 200,881 tons from 138,613 acres, and the Lower North 110,382 tons from 81,870 
acres. The South-Eaat supplied 27,928 tons from 22,490 acres ; while the Upper North reaped 
42,458 tons from 36,059 acres ; and the Western District 14,117 tons from 16,863 acres. 

The following is the official returns of the hay yields for the seasons stated, together with 
exports of hay, chaff, Sec, from South Australia : — 



,»,. 


Praduu. 


ATfl»gC 


Kipon« 


Y.W. 


PloduM 


A„«s., 


E.PO™. 








Ton. 




TOTH. 


Tont 


Ton.. 


l89e-7 . . 


i70.soa 


.50 


4,178 


l!»02-3 .. 


308,82.-) 


.9.1 


70,768 


1897-8.. 


298. 1S4 


.66 


8.916 


1903-4 .. 


479,723 


1.30 


25.8ISI 


1898-9 . . 


258,518 


.82 


10,905 


1904-5 ,. 


294,252 


1.09 


30.462 




229.800 


.74 


9,185 


1905-6 .. 


435,546 


1.37 


68.866 


1900-1 . . 


353.662 


1.03 


23.981 


1906-7 .. 


398,866 




58.517 




349.407 


.m 


08.382 


1907-8 .. 


314,406 


1.16 


- 
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The cultivation of oats receives considerable attention on Torke's Penin- 
Oata. eula, wbere last season 9,296 acres were sown, from which 109,06lbuBh. 

were gathered. The largest producer is the South-Eastern Dtstrict, of 
which Mount Oarabier is the centre. The acreage there was 15,271, but so pTolific;-was the 
harvest that no less than 399,966bush. were reaped. There are two »atmeai factories at Mount 
Qambier, where the bulk of the oatmeal consumed in the State is manufactured. Oats grow 
luxuriantly in the South-East, where there is great scope -for the expansion of what appears 
to be a profitable industry. The total area under oats last harvest was 67,000 acres, which 
produced 896,166buBh., as against 669,14ebush. the previous year. The following is the official 
atattstics of the production of oats for the seasons stated : — 



T«ir. 


Pn>du«. 


■™ 


Tew. 


Produw, 


a™«.. 




BuHhelt. 


Bo.l»l* 




BuRheb.. 


Biiihpli. 


ISW-l 


110,229 


11.32 


1900-1 


3flft.22fl 


13.09 


IS91-2 


80,87« 


fi.40 


1901-2 


409.254 


13.54 


18.12-1 


ln0.4)J9 


10.fi7 


1902-3 


fl20.a23 


12.34 


IHW-7 


180.7 in 


4.72 


1903-4 


002.930 


l.->.ftO 


lSfl7-S 


21M.444 


(l.fll 






10.98 


i8e«-9 


304.002 




1905-6 


869, 14A 


l.'i.2a 


I899-I»00 


218.331 


10.79 


190fl-7 


800. IM 


IB. 72 



Last year's oat harvest was the largest ever reaped in South Australia. This is due partly 
to the increased demand for fodder purposes, and also to the manufacture inthe State of break- 
fast foods. The Federal tariff, which governs importations of goods into South Australia, im- 
poses a duty of ^. per pound on oatmeal, rolled oats, and similar preparations, and this has 
had the effect of encouraging local production. In the following it is interesting to notice 
how demand has been met to a greater extent by the South Australian prepared commodity 
by setting out the imports retained for home consumption and staple exports respectively of 
these foods : — 



v™-. 


Importa 


Mupir 
Kipon-. 


v„,. 


a^ 


suplc 
Kiporl.. 


1902 .. 
1909 .. 
I9M 


LD«. 
3.'i5,439 
515,796 

22fi,088 


Lb,. 
210,392 
354,063 
1,040,416 


lOOfl 

190(1 


II8.6T0 
143,436 


Lb.. 
070,153 

1.080,365 



Increasing attention is being given to the cultivation of barley. The 
Barley acreage under crop last year was 28,122 acres, which yielded 491,246bu8h., 

as compared with 26,250 acres, producing 505,916buah. in 1905-6. The 
owing show the production and average yield of barley : — 



T... 


Fnxluoc. 


Arriwif. 


Tea. 


Produce. 


Avmme. 




Bu*b Is. 


Biirtii'K 




BurttlK. 


BmhrU, 


1890-1 


175,583 


12.13 


1900-1 


211.102 


13.75 


1891-2 


107,183 


fl.35 


, 1901-2 


243,362 


15.68 


1892-3 


175.468 


13.21 


1902-3 


317,155 


14.76 


1899-7 


107.798 




1903^ 


487.920 


17.00 


1897-8 


162.065 


12.2.'; 


1904-5 


346,718 


14.50 




234.l.%5 


13.80 


19ai-ft 


5a5,9lft 


19.27 


1899-1900 


188,917 


"■" 


1906-7 


491.246 


17.47 ■ 
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Nearly half the barley produced in South Australia is grown at Mount Oambier, Yorke's 
Peninaula, and Kangaroo Island, in each of which places conditiona are peculiarly favorable. 
Parliculaily of recent years increased attention has been given to the cultivation of this cereal 
on Kangaroo Island, and it will be interesting to note over a series of years the inoreane in 
acTcegc at each of these centres - — 



law- 1900 
1900-1.. 
1901-2.. 





MoMt 














ll-H.. 






Acm 


Aer». 








1,682 


l,281t 


1.614 


1902-3 .. 




1.746 


662 


962 


1903-( .. 




2,700 






1904-5 .. 




2.346 


1,378 


1,262 


1B06-6 .. 




I.OIS 


1.306 


1.396 


1906-7 .. 




i.m 


1,502 


1,474 















3,46ri 

3,790 
3.4B8 
3,7«3 



I 

3,062 2,124 

4.102 2,833 

3,913 3,138 

4.14S 3,42.5 

4,194 i 4.280 



Field peas, mostly cultivated in the hilly country in the counties Ade- 
Pleld Peas, laide and Hindmareh, where pig-rearing and bacon-curing are chiefly 
carried on, is a crop which, aa a rule, gives a better return than wheat, 
and is well known for its recuperative action on exhausted soils. It appears to have stond 
the drought well, as the average of 1897-8 was Ubush.; in 1898-9 it was ISbush.; in 1899-1900, 
t3-76bush. ; in 1900-1901, ISUbuah. ; in 190t-2, 19-76buBh. ; and last year, 19-63bush. 
The production and average yields of field peas is shown in the fcJlowing :— 



Yair. 


FroduH. 


AieniTP, 


Tnr. 




Bu>h»1ii. 


Biubela. 




1890-1 


64,068 


14.70 


1900-1 


1891-2 


68,665 


16.00 


I901-! 


1892-3 


69,922 


14.86 


1B02-3 1 


1S96-7 


30.360 


8.62 


1903-4 


1897-8 


31.936 


10.06 


19W-6 


1898-9 


61.161 


14.65 


1906-6 


1899-1900 


62.883 


13.76 


1906-7 








r™,„„. 


ATintn. 


Bu.h.1.. 


VmhfU. 


67,4 l.T 


15.14 


97,677 


19.76 


89.654 


16.44 


121,580 


18.80 


93.818 


13.25 


120.340 


18.00 


140.367 


19.63 



This crop, grown in the midst of our largest dairying districts, seems to be a factor in the 
future expansion of the bacon industry. Out of 7,109 acres under cultivation in 1906-7 no lees 
than 6,844 acres were in the Central District, where I35,183buBh. of the total production of 
140,367bush. were raised. In consequence of the intimate relation between this crop and the 
bacon industry it will be interesting to trace is the following table the increase in the production 
of peas in the Central Division of the State, the number of pigs in the same division, and the 
excess of staple exports of ham and bacon over imports retained for home consumption of the 
same commodities : — 
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1896-7 .. 


28.348 . 


31.447 


26,171 


1902-3 .. 


87.5113 


46.202 


826.872 


1897-8 ,. 


30.505 


25,547 


•14,968 


1903-4 .. 


118,102 


49,254 


656,461 


1898-9 .. 


40.175 


32.444 


150,491 


1904-5 .. 


91,492 


68.799 


301.786 


1899-1900 


61.930 


44.150 


269.717 


1905-6 .. 


111.715 


61.924 


336.641 


1900-1 .. 


65,696 t 


47,040 


245.663 


1900-7 .. 


135.183 1 


59.674 




1901-2 . . 


93,696 


46.848 


793,089 
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Chaiter XIII. 



THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 

^KN many ways South AoBtralis is favorably placed for the manufacture of butter and 
^1^ cheese. A reputation for choice produce has long been established and it hae been 
ff^ maintained -with incieasing merit. To-day the industry is on a sound financial basis. 
jp Ita monetary importance, indeed, has never been greater, and progress is such that 
^ present figiues must soon be easily eclipsed. This happy position is due to the re- 
markable capabilities of our soils, the strong, nutritive herbages and grasses which 
form a rich natural food for nulldng stock, and the beneficial climate, combined 
with intelligent and painstaking zeal on the part of modem, go-ahead dairymen. Land- 
holders all over the State are recognising that dairying is a steady, profitable branch of agri- 
culture. Development has been rapid. In 1892— that is, within seven years of the starting of 
the factory system — 25 factories were in operation. At present there are 76 up-to-date butter 
and cheese factories and oroameriss. 

A significant feature which promises well for this industry is the splendid 
Natural record of progress achieved in the Northern Areas, where severe and often 
Advantages. ^^^^^ climatic conditions prevail. The cow, in fact, has proved the salva- 
tion of many farmers in drought-afiected localities, and the returns from the 
dair^ have more than compensated for general expenditure and losses made in other directions. 
" Give us enough feed fpi a few cows and fowls, and we can live comfortably. The rest is profit." 
Uany have said that with the conviction of experience. An eminently satisfactory fact is the 
superior butter-fat quality of the milk supplies, while the attractive aroma in the cream and 
butter is substantial proof of the improved methods adopted by the factories. The milking 
herds are yearly receiving more attention, and the standard of quality is being raised. The 
general suitability of our climate for dairy-farming afTords scope for a still wider expansion of 
producing operations. In the south and south-eastern portions of the State, where the rainfall 
exceeds 30in., and where the soil is above the average, intense culture is being practised, and 
with its extension the milking stock will be comfortably reared at a correspondingly smaller 
cost. In the volcanic country near Sfount Qambier the ideal home of the dairyman is to be 
found, and it is questionable whether more favorable natural conditions are to be found in 
Australia. 

An important feature of the industry is the wealth of natural herbage which grows with 
luxuriant vigor in many parts of the State. The rich nutriment contained in the native grasses 
during the warm months of summer is calculated to astonish the visitor by ite rapid fattening 
properties for milldng and other stock. Cows grazing on the plains and undulating lands yield 
milk of magnificent flavor, producing butter of remarkably d^ texture, and unexcelled in any 
part of tilte world. " Uaitland Charlotte,'* a champion Jersey cow belonging to Mr. Alick Murray, 
produced over ITlbs. of butter per week eight and a half months after calving, when her supply 
of food consiBted solely in what the animal found in the paddocks. Another cow owned by 
Hr. Alick Murray, " Dinah," the champion at the Adelaide Show for two successive years, gave 
461bB. of milk, producing 31bs. of butter, equal to 211bs. per week. A great number of instances 
could be given of crossbred cattle yielding from IMbs. to 201bs. of butter weekly. Leading 
dnry-farmera do not allow their stock to entirely depend upon natural grass, but supplement 
witii sweetly-fiaTored nutritious wheaten hay. Bran and meals are liberally fed, and consider- 
able quantities of copra or cocoanut cake are also consumed. 
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In the production of fodders great attention has been devoted to the cultivation of lucerne. 
At present about 16,000 acrea are under cultivation, or an increase of 9,000 acres on the figures 
for 1890. Sown grasses have also commanded the enterprise of the agriculturist. The turning 
of green crops into ensilage has, too, received attention. Many other crops are cultivated in 
extent accoiding to the suitability of climate and rainfall. Among these are peas, rape, kale, 
cabbattns, clover, maine, sorghum, and mangolds. In one of the five volcanic districts over 60 
tons to the acre of mangolds have been produced without the aid of manure. 

South Australia is strong in stud cattle, and several breeders have done great service for 
the dairying and agricultural industries of the State by producing and importing high-claw 
animaU, Throughout the milk-producing districts the profits of the Shorthorns for milk and 
beef production testify to their value for all-roiuid dairying purposes. These splendid cattle 
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lose none of their characteristic features here, and probably a more congenial climate for them 
could not be found anywhere in the world, Jersey stock are also well represented, and the exhi- 
bition of those famous "butter machines" at our agricultural shows supplies conclusive evidence 
that neither expense nor attention is wanting in connection with the importation and main- 
tenance of the breed. The Jersey is a popular animal in South Australia, and few herds are 
without a sprinkling of the blood. The value of this cow in the advancement of butter pro- 
duction cannot be accurately assessed, and it lias been adequately demonstrated that the breed 
reaches perfection in our cUmate. Dairymen are rendering admirable service by proving the 
v^ue and importance of the Shorthorn- Jersey cross for dairying purposes. Ayrshire, milking 
strains of ShoithtHns, and Hotstein breeds are to be found in the State. Recentiy there 
have been importations of Red Danish cattle, new Jersey blood, and Guemseys. 
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The GoTemment has always been an important factor in dairying pragress 

State Aid At the Roseworthy College there is an excellent herd, and dairy and 

to tlie stud farms have been established. These will be a distinct guide to 

Dairyman, settlers as to proper methoda, and important assistance will be provided by 

the distribution to dairymen of bulls of undoubted breeding, -coming, os-they 

will, of heavy milking ancestors. Shorthorn and Ayrshire cattle have been purchased, and the 

bulls are leased out on reasonable terms. This is a wise policy, and must have the effect of 

increasing the annual yield per cow and improving the general type of dairying stock. It is 

intended to nm these farms as going concerns, and give young men exceptional opportunities 

for educational experience. The breeds to be kept will be Guernseys, Ayrshires, Shorthorns 

Jerseys, and Red Polls, together with a number of good-grade stock to illustrate the effects of 

cross-breeding. In this way dair)Tnen with small capital and unable to pay big figures tor 

bulls of special milk merit will have a chance of building up a herd at reasonable expense. 



Quality Above 
Eveiythiug Else. 



k Typlckl Conati? Butter FMtory. 

There am in &Hith AuHtralia (1908) 100.0(10 milch oorfs. The 
quality of the milk is declared by e.xperts to be high. Latest 
factory records for a year show the high percentages of butter- 
fat in two samples : — 
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The ^m is " quality " above everything else. These figures represent tests made at two 
of our largest factories, while a third factory of some prominence has given an average for the 
year of 4-4 per cent, of butter-tat. It is not uncommon for a factory to produce a months* 
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yield of butter with an avenge of leas than 20IbB. ot milk for a pound of butter during the dry 
Beason and mid-winter when food supplies are short. Instances are to be found of cows yielding 
milk with oTer 8 per cent, of fat, and 5 per cent, is a frequent occurrence. 
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The value of the dairying industry laet » 



n (1906-7) may be set down at about £50O,O0U. 
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« ■ Indications of earnest eadeavois on the part of the ttovernment to 

, , _ . thoroughly equip men for the dairying industry aie everywhere apparent, 

in ZaB Jjairy. ^j. ^j^^ Agricultural School, the preparatory iuBtitution, the student is 
hnit taught the rudiments of dairy science and practice, and at the conclusion of his elementary 
training he passes into the Agricultural College for the higher courses. Here he is brought into 
contact with the practical part of his duties, having to assist in the operations of the farm and 
dairy, and on the more scientific side give his attention to the work of the chemical laboratory. 
When he has completed his studies the young man has a knowledge which enables him to under- 
take the difficult work connected with factory management. At this stage in his career he is 
not left unaided, for the Dairy Expert attached to the Department of Agriculture visits the 
leading centres and conducts demonstrations oq any branch of work desired by the manager. 
Hatt«rs demanding careful investigation — euch as taint in milk, butter, and cheese, which in- 
volve the farmer and factory in heavy loss — receive attention, and at the conclusion of his 
inquiries the expert issues print«d information dealing with the cause of the trouble, its action 
on the produce, and methods to obviat« it. The expert has a fully equipped laboratory, where 
scientific work in all its branches is carried out, from the testing of factory thermometers to the 
bacteriological and chemical examination of samples of dairy produce. 
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Chapter XIV. 

FRUIT-GROWING. 

AUSTRALIA in the " Garden HtaU- " of the Cum mi in wealth. It can be cod - 
tly asserted that no part of the world is more admirably Buit«d to the pro- 
Ion of the very wide raiip; of fruits whirh are cultivated in temperate and sub- 
cal zones than is this State. What would the horticulturists oi Europe and 
h Amerira think of strawbcrrieH, (.■hemes, pears, apples, walnute, raspberries, 
fiiuiuB, apricots, peaches, quinces, loquats, almonds, figs, grapes, oranges, lemons, 
mulberries, and other varieties growmg together on a iO-acre block, with no aid save the 
rainfall and the sunshine i Yet this is a common sight in the gardens dotted over the 
hilU and gullies a few miles from Adelaide and elsewhere. The possibilities of fruit-production 
ill consequence of the magnificent climate and fertile soils, are almost incalculable. Through- 
out the State such varying meteorological and physical conditions are encountered that every 
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phase of the industry is catered for, every requisite for the flavor and development of the fruit 
provided. The altered circumstances of the different districts enable growers to diversify 
production and extend the season tor each variety. There is always an abundance of fruit 
in the shops. The produce from South Australian trees has a world reputation to be envied. 

Horticulture has long since passed out of the experimental stage. From a spasmodic 
enterprise there has been evolved an established industry, having a firm and profitable com- 
mercial basis. The business of fruit-growing now contributes an important amount to the 
national revenue and employs many thousands of people. The men in it are up to date, 
recognising that only scientific methods and unceasing labor can win in the war of legitimate 
commerce. During the recent years the acreage of orchards has extended with remarkable 
vigor, and the scope for expansion Is still great. The campaign against pests is never relaxed. 
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aod no cleaner gardeiiB are to be found in the Commonwealth. There is a suiplus production 
of many kinds of fruit, and the balanre over and above requirements is exported. All European 
maricets have been successfully exploited, and our products find their way to Africa, East Indies, 
and even North America. 

Beginning with a few trees brought out by the pioneers from England and Cape Colony, and 
plants introduced from New South Wales lat«r on, the industry slowly expanded, until the freez- 
ing chamber and improved transit facilities brought the great consuming centres of the Old World 
nearer to producers. The possibilities of a profitable export trade were realised, the horticul- 
turist awoke, and at once began extending his orchards and improving his methods of cultiva- 
tion. A wonderful evolution has been witnessed during the last 15 years. From " any sort of 
tree " the grower now makes a careful selection of the best kinds. "Science has also entered 
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the garden, and the succesafui horticulturist has become a close student of formulae for spraying, 
also of the latest methods of pruning and manuring. There are colonists who remember the 
time when seedling peaches were produced in such abundance that the surplus supplies were 
fed to pigs. The export trade has changed all this and impressed growers with the importance 
of obtaining quality as well as quantity. 

It may be said that there are three defined fruit-growing areas in South Australia — The 
cool, semi-humid localities embraced in the large tract of country in the elevated districts of 
Mount Lofty, Barossa, Stanley, and the Wirrabara Ranges, and the South-East. Here is the 
home of the apple, pear, cherry, prune, and all the berry fruits, which are distinguished by 
exquisite flavor and fine development. The rainfall varies from 25in. to 40in. annually. The 
second zone includes the low hill country and the plains, where the summer t«mperatun is 
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higher aud the rainfall from 18in. to 22iii. Within this area the citruB family, stone fruite, 
Mid grapes, olive, and almond grow to gieat perfection. Summer irrigation ia practised by the 
largest orchardigte. The water is eitl^r drawn from the Stat« waterworks or from natural 
springs. The third lone includes the valley of the River Murray, which follows a serpentine 
course of 600 miles through South Australia to the Southern Ocean. Fruit-growing of a dis- 
tinctive character on an increasingly large scale is being carried on by means of irrigation. The 
raisin and the currant vine, apricots, figs, oranges, and lemons find here a congenial climate. 
Sun-dried fruits of excellent flavor are being produced in large quantities, the clear, dry heat 
preserving the natural bloom and aroma of the fruit, There are evaporation factories in the 
fruit-growing districts, and this process of drying is largely favored. Preserving and jam- 
making establishments alao account for a large annual home consumption, and South Aus* 
tralian preserved fruits arid junis find a ready demand in Australia and abroad. 

Fruit-growing in South Australia has taken a high place among the primary industries- 
Growers have entered vigorously into competitiou for the world's markets, and have won con- 
siderable success. Inter-State interchange, too, has advanced in a remarkable way, and 
the export businesR was never on a surer footing. Within the last decade the production of 
dried fruits, such as rainins and apricots, has exceeded the local demand. The growers of 
currant and sultana vines are making a bold bid to exclude the imported fruits by placing 
upon the markets of the Commonwealth a locally grown article of superior excellence. Fifteen 
years ago the export of fresh fruit to London comprised a few scattered cases of apples sent in 
a spasmodic manner b^ one or two venturosome groA'ers. Now the trade has reached large 
and profit-increasing dimensions. 

The success obtained by shippers of apples has encouraged experiments to be made with 
fresh grapes, oranges, and pears with the most satisfactory results. An increased area of country 
is being planted with fruit trees, the horticulturist having been satisfied that he can easily over- 
come his natural enemies, and that increased transport facilities will help to guarantee to him 
a regular and profitable outlet for his produce. The following ia the official return of the area 
represented by " gardens " and " orchards " (vines are not included) : — 
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The Apple South Australia prnducen apples of prime quality which commend 

Industry. themaelvea highly to English palates. The growing of what is often 

called the " king of fruits " is no longer an experiment in this State, 
nor is the export trade on its trial. Both are established successes. The questions which are 
engaging the attention of producers, merchants, and experts have reference to the best varieties 
to be cultivated, methods of shipment, and the cheapest and most effective aystems for 
waging war against pestiferous insects. Here, again, important advance has been made. The 
industry has had its " ups and downs," partly owing to the cultivation of varieties not suitable 
for distant markets, whilst planters have had to contend against unfavorable seasons. But 
they have come through these difficulties triumphantly, and now enjoy the satisfaction of 
having their produce highly praised and strongly competed for by buyers in Covent Gardens 
as well as at other centres. Our apples, in fact, have established in England a record price 
for Australia. The manager of the State Produce Depot in the English capita! has reported a 
" very marked improvement generally in the selectint;, grading, and packing," and this judg- 
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raent is confirmed by the Victorian produce representative, who has declared that the South 
Australian apples " invariably reach London in better condition than those from Melbourne 
and Hobart." Equally favorable comments have been passed on the quality of our fruit by 
colonists resident in England, who have critically sampled shipments and closely watched the 
improvement in quality and methods of packing. The successful inauguration of the industry 
and of the export trade has been accompliHhed. Old growers have extended their operations 
under improved methods, and new orchardists have entered the business in large numbers. 
The days of scepticism have long since passed. There is ample evidence available that new 
orchards have heen extensively planted, and that growers are well satisfied that a profitable 
outlet can be found for all the fruit of good quality that they can grow. Mr. Quinn, the State 
Horticultural Expert, says " producers have come to realise that cleanliness, like honesty, is, 
after all, the best policy, and they are more and more systematically applying methods recom- 
mended by the experts to check disease," 
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The foIlowiDg shows the production so far i 
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are concerned : — 
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About 1897 an attempt was made to export apples on a commercial scale to England, and 
so great was the success achieved that not only was an immediate outlet found for a surplus 
which was beginning to trouble growers, but also a stimulus was imparted to fresh planting. 
Many of the trees which were put in because of the encouraging result* which followed the first 
e:cport of apples oversea are now coming into full bearing, and the export trade is still expanding, 
other markets having been added to that of Great Britain. Exports in the 1907-8 season were, 
approximately, 150,000 cases, which constituted a record. In the following is shown destina- 
tions of apple exports from February to April in the past three seasons :— 
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No apples are .sent to London after the end of April, though shipments to other markets 
continue for some time. The hope for South Australia in connection with this trade is the main- 
tenance of a high standard of quality. South Australian apples have always been favorably 
received on the London market, and have generally commanded rather better prices than fruit 
from other parts. The coloring of our apples is fine, while proved varieties cannot be beaten 
anywhere as regards site or flavor. In the future competition will tend to become keener, and 
liope Ues in satisfying buyers that a uniformly good commodity can be obtained from the f>ntral 
State, There is a general agreement that the industry is a profitable one, and one of our best 
orchardists is of opinion that from 10 to 12 acres of good land planted with suitable varieties 
of apples well looked after will afford a decent living for any industrious man. 
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South AuBtxalia poBfessei some of tbe finest orange groves in 

Amon^ the Australia. Those at Renmark are dealt with elsewhere, but orange 

Orange Groves- *"'^ lemon culture are not confined to the irrigation colony on the 

banks of the River Murray. Some of the most productive groves 

are within a few miles of the city. The garden* in the valley of the Torrens within a. radius of 

10 miles of Adelaide appeal to visitors from over the seas, who never fail to be impressed with 

the grandeur of the scene and the practical demonstration supplied of the progress of intense 

culture in South Australia. Deep, ferruginous soil, absolutely free of extraneous vegetation, 

and so soft that you sink almost to your boot tops ; healthy, vigorous trees, bending beneath 
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their rich load ; clusters of yellow fiuit — all this tells a tale of scientifir- attention. Admittedly 
there is money in orange cultivation for those who understand it, and a Rood many understand 
it. There are localities in South Australia which embrace ideal conditions for the industry, 
and the favored spots are being taken up with avidity. For years planting has been going 
on apace, and when all the young trees have come into bearing the harvesting of the crop will 
be a much bigger business than at present, although progress has been marked and consist«nt. 
Growers of citrus fruita have been systematically digging up vines and other trees for the pur- 
pose of devoting the land to what they believe to be the more profitable undertaking of orange 
growing. South Australian oranges have found great favor with the Australian consumer, 
and to the foreign buyer many thousands of miles across tbe water they are an indescribable 
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delicacy. An Engliah report, lefening to a stiipiueiit from Ansttalk, stated—" The pick of 
the oranges from your end of the world were some magnificent ' navel" ' from South Australia. 
TIiBBe creat«d quite a stir in the trade, foi the fruit were so large that in some of the oases there 
were only 72 oranges all told. These sold at about 18s. a case on the average, and 3s. a dozen 
for oranges wholesale is quite a phenomenal price. Without doubt the South Australian navels 
are the finest oranges ever put on Covent Garden market, and though retailers cannot afiord 
to sell them at less than 4a. or Ss. a dozen, it is very certain that fruit of such quality will always 
command a high price. The South Australian navels are not only fine fruit to look at. but 
splendid eating. The only fault one can find with them is that the dominance of juice in them 
renders it undesirable to attack one without arming yourself with a bib, or some such protection 
for your clothes." For several years shipments of the golden fruit — small, certainly, but 
typical — irere made to the London martet, and the fact that buyers there are ever asking tat 
more is uniniatakable evidence of satisfaction with the article. In 1897 a few thousand cases 
were sent to the old country, but in the following year, owing to a short crop, only about 500 
cases were dispatched. Then in 1899, when the trees brought forth more fruit, nearly treble 
that quantity left these shores. The oranges which were shipped to the depot averaged 14s. 2d. 
a case, but this consignment was by no means a first-class one. Much of the fruit had shrivelled, 
and the grading was faulty. Since then shipments have been spasmodic, but official reports 
from the world's metropolis have consistently called attention to the spirited demand which 
exists for oranges of the best quality, provided they are landed in London between August 
and the end of the year. 

Australian growers tested the English market about 12 years ago, and found it highly 
favorable to the development of an export business. A trial shipment of 1,740 cases of oranges 
was forwarded from Sydney, and the prices realised ranged from 23s. to 13s. 3d., or an average 
of 138. 8d. a case. Aiter the payment of expenses the returns showed a net profit of close on 
£134. As this was an experimental consignment, the charges were heavy. As yet South Aus- 
tralia is not a large contributor to oversea markets, but exports are assuming appreciable dimen- 
sions. If landed in London between the months mentioned above thousands of cases of Aus- 
tralian oranges would be absorbed, because during that period consignments from other 
countries, such as Jamaica, Florida, and California, are not forthcoming. One authority esti- 
mates that even if 5,000 or 6,000 cases were sent from these ports for several months the London 
market would not be supplied, to say nothing of provincial requirements. 

The South Australian industry, however, is making splendid progress, and it is not to be 
doabt«d that in two or thiee years' time markets will have to be discovered for our surplus 
fruit. In 1895 there were only 73,000 orange trees in South Australian soil ; at present there are 
nearly 162,000 trees. When all these have attained maturity thousands of cases of this luscious 
fruit will be available for foreign consumption. The development of orange cultivation can be 
ganged from the following figures, which deal with the number of trees planted and the annual 
yield; — 
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Lemon trees thrive well in almost any part of the State, and 
Lemon Oulture- considerable atUntion is devoted to the growing of lemons. The 
offldal statistics give the number of trees in 1907 at 76.500, producing 
49,230 cases- The manufacture of candied lemon-peel is an established industry, and, with 
the prospect of a growing surplus, efforts are being made to cure lemons as is done in Sicily, 
and alao for making citric and oil of lemon. Some idea of the growth of lemon cultivation 
may be gleaned from the attached particulars : — 
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Another industry closely connected with viticulture and fruit- 
OurrantS and growing is the cultivation of the Zante currant and grapes suitable 
Raiaina. ^**^ raisins. The practice of ringing the currant vine is now largely 

practised throughout South Australia, with gratifying results. Fifteen 
years ago some 36 tons was the total production of raisins, whilst last year over 800 tons of the 
local article were put on the market. In 1888 43 tons of currants were produced, and in 1906-7 
1,164 tons. The business is rapidly expanding, and the quality is -superior to the imported 
article- Professor Perkins writes — " Currant- growers have not as -yet to look for an outside 
market ; it will, in fact, be many years ere we succeed in supplying even the Comm'in wealth's 
requirements. If we admit that the Commonwealth, with its rising population, is in a position 
to absorb 6,000 tons annually, and assume that the average yield of currants is not likely to 
exceed half a ton per acre, even an area of 12,000 acres .under Zante currants would not unduly 
congest the local market. We are far yet from the possible I'i.OOO acres, Currant- growing 
can be confidently recommended to those who have taste for the kind of work it involves. I 
know of no more profitable method of utilising good land." The supply of the locally-dried 
raisins and currants is insufficient for the demand. The quantities made during 1906-7 were 
the highest on record. The following figures show the growth of production : — 
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The Coonawarra Fruit Colony in the south-eastern portion of 
A Fruit Colony, the State, was founded about 16 years ago by the lat« Mr. John 
Riddoch, who set aside a portion of the Yallum filGtate for the experi- 
ment. Two thousand acres were surveyed and cut into blocks of 10 acres and upwards. The 
blocks vary from 10 to 20 acres. Settlers were charged £10 an acre lor the land, and were given 
10 years in which to pay it, 5 per cent, interest being charged on the balance due. Many of 
those who took up land have since bought straight out throiigh the medium of the State Bank, 
enjoying the benefits offered by that institution in the shape of lower interest, and the system 
of paying oS the principal and interest together over an extended period. Anybody visiting 
Coonawarra at the present time cannot fully appreciate the uphill struggle which most of the 
colonists have had to make during the last 10 years. Some of the settlers went into the enter- 
prise with insufScient capital, and the period of waiting for the fruit trees to come into bearing 
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proved too much for them, and the inevitable happened. Thoae who have bean able to remain 
and work their land aie now beginning to reap some reward for their labor and fortitude, 
and the impression created by a tour of the vineyards and orchards Buggest« that Buccess is 
within measurable distance for the industrious husbandmen. There are about 22 families 
settled at Coonawarra at th^ present time- In several instances two brothers tofk up blocks, 
and the one went out working,' earning a little money to keep the pot boiling, while the other 
brother brought the orchard into full bearing. 

Among the varieties of «pp1es grown at Coonawarra are Cleopatra, Cox's Orange Pippin' 
Five Crown (London Pip), Rome Beauty, Mickajack, Scarlet Nonpareil, Jonathan, Newtown 
Pip, Stone Pip, and Koakewood. The apples are esport«d chiefly to London, and the soft 
fruits are sun-dried. The variety of peaches includes Brigg's Red May, Early Silver, Royal 
George, Merchant Campbell, Dr. Hogg, and Lady Palmerston. The varieties of apricots are 
Oullin's Early, Moorpark, and Hemskirk. The plums include Green Oage, French Prune, 
Felambnrg, Prime Pons Seedlings, and Coe'e Golden Drop. The Coonawarra Fruit Colony is 
looking well, the trees and vines having a healthy appearance, and promising good crops. 

The soil at Coonawarra might be described as beinft of a chocolate loam in some places 
and a lighter sandy loam in others, with a limestone formation running throughout the colony. 
The country in the vicinity of Coonawarra is what some buahmen describe as " pockety," and 
these httle depressions in the land generally represent the richest patches. There is an average 
rainfall of 27in. during the year, and water is obtainable anywhere at a depth of 12ft. to 15ft. 
Irrigation is not required, owing to the splendid rainfall and the good supply of water so near 
to the surface ; and this, of course, in a great advantage, and represents a substantial saving. 
Ever since the fruit colony was founded Mr. Riddoch has given every possible encouragement 
to the settlers, and to serve as an object lesson he planted about 250 acres with vines and fruit 
trees on his own estate. Of this area about 139 acres are under vines. All the grapes growing 
in the settlement are carted to the wine cellar. Settlers are now receiving good prices for these, 
and there is a tendency to increase the acreage of several of the vineyards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



RENMARK IRRIGATION COLONY. 

And the wildemesii nhall put on the glory of a fruitful gitrden ; the dmert sha)! be made 
to bkiMom ai the rose ; the dry hrnd nhall Iniigh nith ^hidneHa ; the valley sbitll be filled 
with joy : the hiubaodnian shall reap the increase and enjoy the friiits of hia Isbor tinder his 
his own Tine and Sf tree, 

HE Benmark Fruit Colony was wilderneBS in 1887, and the 20 years that have passed 
since then have witnessed a wonderful evolution. Renmark was the name given 
by Chaffey Bros., Limited, to the second irrigation colony which they founded 
on the Hurray ; but, however good that company's designs were, it was not their 
operations that made Renmark what it is to-day. Rather it was the energy and 
perseverance of the settlers who held on after ChaSey Bros, retired. Conditions 
have changed greatly since the agreement between the company and the South 
Anstralian Government was signed on February 24th, 1887. The outlying virgin 
scrub is convincing evidence of what the settlers have done ; but the visitor does 
not leain, either by the prosperity he sees there or by comparisons with other fruit-growing areas, 
the extent to which Renmark settlers have had to fight in order to subdue the wilderness and 
overcome financial and trade difficulties. 

Renmark is situat«d practically in an elbow of the River Murray. 
Water and Soil, The plan of the settlement is almost in the shape of a fan, with the 
township at the handle and roads and irrigation channels as ribs. 
Into these channels — known as main channels — is pumped water from the Murray by a fine 
piece of machinery on the river bank capable of spouting forth l,620,000galls, an hour. This 
is called No. 1 pump, and is inspected by every visitor who wishes to know anj^ihing at all about 
Renmark. There are four others in the settlement, which distribute the wator from the long 
reservoir that No. 1 pump fills into a series of smaller channels, from which, in turn, the settlers 
take their supplies. The rich, sandy loam to be found in many parts of the settlement is said 
to be equal to the bwt Califomian lands where irrigation has been profitably conducted. for 
many years. It is easily cultivated, and retains the moisture for a considerable time. In other 
parts of the settlement the soil is heavier and requires more working, but Muscatel (or Gordo 
Blanco) vines flourish in it and bear heavy crops. The Murray water contains much oi^anic 
and inorganic matter and is a useful fertiliser. 

No one who sees the succession of plantations brought up to a high 
How S Desert state of cultivation, the whole reliance of the settlers on the irrigation 
was Conquered, system, the Fruit Paddng Union's busy shed in the fruit season, and 
the enormous quantity of dried and fresh fruit that is poured into it, 
can tail to be impressed with the vital importance of a full river to Renmark. More than once 
the growers — because of the vast diversions made by the upper States and the natural conse- 
quence to those situated lower down — ^have been compelled to resort to the expedient of carting 
their export fruit for 76 miles along a rough and sandy track to Morgan — the railway terminus. 
Before even this gigantic labor the hearts of the Renmark growers have not flinched. Only 
after such trials does the dry land laugh. Only after such superhuman effort is the valley 
joyful because of it« people, who are yearly becoming more resourceful and prosperous. In- 
creasing production and the danger of low rivers are responsible for the emphatic demands 
lor the looking of the river in order to ensure a permanent waterway. The distance between 
Renmark and Morgan by water is about 180 miles. The river trip — the shorter one from Morgan 
or the longer one from Murray Bridge — ^is becoming a popular holiday for the tourist, and 
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inspires more patriotism, more appreciation of wliat Australians can do in Australia, than does 
the most learned study of blue books or the most enthusiastic flight of the imagination. Here 
along the Murray, the visitor assures himself, fertility and prosperity is a matter only of steady 
development. When the home-seeker is able to appreciate tiie fertility of the soil and the 
fertilising power of water the valley of this great river will represent the addition of another 
province to South Australia. Astonishing as it may aeem, many people have been blind to one 
of the State's best assets. While men have tried to coax the dry Interior to grow wheat and 
feed stock, these valleys have been left to the rabbits, and the rich Murray water has been allowed 
to pour its precious contents into the ocean. The foundation of the village settlements and 
their subsequent partial failure proved In the end a good advertisement for the valley of the 
Murray. Attention was directed to the problems involved in the artificial application of water 
to the soil, and from the ashes of the village settlements prosperous settlers rose Fhcenix-like 
and proved that the country was capable of carrying a large population. Renmark suffered 
severely from the failure of the ChafEey Bros., and for a time the place was regarded as little 
better than a glorified village settlement ; but the settlers had their backs to the wall and they 
fought hard. Renmark turned the corner several years ago, and the battle has been won, 
and the prosperous settlement represents South Australia's greatest vested interest In a share 
of the waters of the River Murray. The visitor to the Irrigation Colony must know all this 
before he is able to adequately appreciate what the conquest of the desert means to the 
individual settler and the State. 
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The Irrigation Colony to-day repreeento a conquest and a oontrast. 
A Oonquest and The country in He natoial state oonsiated of low mallee somb, with 
a Oontrast. ^ '^^ blades of grass fighting for a miserable existence, and sand 

shifting from place to place at the caprioe of every bieese. The 
irrigation, the sunshine, and scientific cultivation have shown how fertile that soil really is. 
Citrus fruits, vines (^rape, sultana, currant), apricots, peaches, and pears are the fruits princi- 
pally grown, though apple, nectarine, and olive trees also bear well. During recent years the 
apricots and lemons, which were planted in the early years, have been rooted out— in some 
instances in favor of younger trees of the same sort, but in most cases to be displaced by sultana 
or currant vines. The reason for this is that from the vines the grower gets his return first. 
It is not too much to say that the Qordo Blanco raisin has seen Renmark through her troubles. 
Apricots have grown to a standard market demand and value, as have also peaches, nectarines, 
and pears. The sultana has of recent years come greatly into favor. The capital cost of plant- 
ing the sultana exceeds that of the ortiinary raisin vine on account of trellising ; but the great 
demand for this dried fruit, which has all the advantages of the ordinary raisin without the 
ordinary raisin's stones, fully justifies and returns the additional expenditure incurred. Since 
science has introduced and constantly improved the process of cincturing, and led to the pro- 
duction of quite wonderful crops, many more acres than formerly have been planted with Zante 
currants. Oranges, such as navels, Malta bloods, Compudas, and mandarin and other varieties, 
are good property, and the market results have always been good. Although in the past the 
cultivation of the lemon has not, for market reasons, been completely satisfactory, the future 
is more hopeful. The lands assessed by the Irrigation Trust, which controls the fruit colony, 
are valued at over £150,000 and comprise 4,183 acres, and consist of apricots, 344 acres; 
peaches, 118; oranges, 202; lemons, 83; Muscatel vines, 757; sultanas, 670; currants, 
433; olives, 26; pears, 78; nectarines, 4; apples, 4; mixed (various kinds around home- - 
stead), 71 ; and lucerne, 369. There is also about 1,000 acres paying water rates and classed 
as unplanted. One boast of which Renmark may well be proud is that there are no fruit diseases 
in the settlement. Though vine-growing districts in the other States are infested with phyl- 
loxera, South Australia is free ; and Renmark (the largest grape -producing area in the State) 
has never known it. How much the care and industry of Renmark,ha8 protected South Aus- 
traha from ravages of phylloxera can never, of course, be calculated. There is a Httle citrus 
scale in places, but this, owing to healthy precautions and drastic remedies, has assumed no 
dangerous proportions. No fruit boxes— whether for export packing or for use in the settle- 
ment—are imported. 

The local government of Renmark is constituted in what is known 

Local as the Irrigation Trust. The members of that body are charged, by 

GoTiemment- ^^^ '*^ Parliament, with the duty of raising and distributing water in 

the horticultural areas. The expenditure is balanced by a uniform 

annual rate of £1 per acre, payable on assessed lands whether watered or not. The Trust has 

district council powers over the horticultural area. During the last year or two the township, 

which was for a long time under no organised control, has been governed, as are the majority 

of towns in South Australia, bv a district council— the Hamley District Council. The Trust 

Act of 1893 provided for a loan of £3,000, and that of 1900 for a loan of £16,000. This advance 

of £19,000 was in order to make good the deficiencies of construction in plant and works as 

left by Chaffey Bros., Limited. 

Renmark settlers have earned a reputation at home and abroad for 
Quality and the quality of their products. Not only have they estabhshed a recog- 
Quantity. "'^^ export trade within Australia, but the fame of Renmark oranges 
and dried fruits has spread to London, and the quality of Renmark table 
raisins has enhanced the reputation of London dessert tables. In spite of all obstacles — of 
which the greatest, after all, has been, and is, the uncertainty of a navigable river — the pro- 
duction of Renmark has improved year after year, and to-day the consumers of Australia to a 
large extent rely on this irrigation colony for supplies of oranges and dried fruits. The figures 
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showing the value of annual pioduotion tell their own tale. Appended is a table ehowing the 
vatnee of RenmBik produce exported from the settlement, exolnsiye of the settlers' own 
conBunption :— 

T«r.: £ , TMr. £ 

189C 6,87S ' 190e 35,000 

1S05 7,308 ' 1903 39,260 

1807 10,869 1904 40,260 

1808 11,968 1905 41,550 

1890 „ 18.167 1906 .. .. .. .. B2.000 

1900 .. ,. _ .. 22,086 1907 .. 78,000 

1901 28,167 

Let the visitor, as he reads these figures, take into account the history of the years since 
1867, when the first English pioneer fruitgrower marked out his block on uncleared land in 
Renmark settlement, and say whether these hardy settlers have not shown courage and accom- 
plished a monumental task. The hard times were a severe but a refining test, and to-day 
thereare over 1,100 happy people living there, rejoicing in the prosperity of their "colony," 
•tnd all the bett«r for the fight against Nature which they won. 

A Bill has been introduced to Parliament providing for the establish- 
New ment of a second irrigation colony on the Murray, below Renmark, and 
Settlement. ^■^ create boards for controlling reclaimed swamp lands. The first scheme 
will deal with about 1,500 acres ; but additional settlements are contem- 
plated. The success of Renmark and other irrigation schemes at various points has had the 
effect of attracting uttention to the advantages offered in the valley of the river to home- 
seekers. 
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Chapter XVI. 



THE WINE INDUSTRY. 



QR wines as a clase are undoubtedly superioi to the bulk of the Euiopoan wines, 
and are, therefore, well able to hold their own on the marketB of the world." This 
IB the opinion of Professor Perkins, the Government Viticultuiist, and it has 
been confirmed by leading authorities in Europe, as well as experts in Australia. 
Viscount des Giarets, a champagne -maker of Epernay, France, visited a number 
of South Australian cellars in July, 1903, and when in Western Australia, on his 
way back to France, he publicly made the following statement : — " Some of the 
beat wines I have tasted in Australia were those of South Australian production. I am taking 
several cases of claret, white wines, and brandy to Franc« with me. Before many years the 
French market will be killed out, and I am quit* sure that the export of Australian wine will 
improve day by day and year by year. Many of the ideas employed by Australian winemakers 
came from their own heads. These young countries can teach the older places many things, 
and I have learnt some ideas which I will put into practice in France- My countrymen do not 
travel enough ; there is always something to he learned in the changed conditions of younger 
countries. I intend to tell them that when I get home, and persuade them to come and see 
what Australia has to show. Land, land, land everywhere, and out here I see the best means, 
not to become wealthy, but to live very comfortably and make money. It is a great mistake 
for the old countries not to send more people out to these places. Land is to be had cheaply, 
and I think the French farmer comes out on top of the list. I will speak about these things 
when I get home." 

The high quality of the South Australian product is command- 
BBbablishiiig the ing increased appreciation in foreign markets. There has been 
Industry. ^ ^^^^ amount of prejudice to overcome, and an uphill fight to 

secure a footing in conservative trade circles, but these difficulties 
are gradually passing away. The viticultural expert of the State has affirmed that with due 
care there will be no difficulty in placing wine making in the front rank of the revenue-yielding 
industries of this State. There is no room for doubt concerning the suitability of South Aus- 
tralian soil and climate to the growth of the vine. There never was from the time that the 
first vine cuttings were imported. " With the wonderful climate of Australia," wrote Dr. 
Taylor many years ago, " with its volcanic and other weathered soils full of potash, iron, and 
other vine food, it would be surprising indeed if Australia were not supplying the world with 
' wine that maketh glad the heart of man ' long after the wotn-out vineyards of the Old World 
have succumbed to horticultural starvation and entomological ravages." " Experience has 
shown," says the State Viticultural Expert, " that South Australia is pre-eminently suited to 
the growth of the vine ; and that the manufacture of a good sound vine, capable of holding its 
own in ^he world's markets, can readily be obtained from a large portion of our agricultural 
areas." The vine flourished in South Australia from the first, and wine made with the moat 
primitive appliances was pronounced by connoisseurs to be of excellent quality. Governor 
MacDonnell, writing to a Mend in 1859, said — " I have lately been going through the donn 
duplicate samples of wine you sent me from Tanunda, and at least eight of them are excellent. 
I have been quite surprised at their quality ; but I have no doubt this country will be a good 
wine-producing count^. People are setting to work energetically planting vines in all directions, 
and in four years I have no doubt we shall obtain a tolerable footing in the English market." 
" With time and care Australia ought to be the vineyard of the world," said Sir Charka 
Dilke in his " Greater Britain," written after his visit to these lands in 1867. He continued^ 
" The colonial wines are excellent, better indeed than the growths of California, which, however, 
they resemble in general character. The Albury Hermitage is a better wine than can be bought 
in Butope." South Australian wines have improved out of all knowledge since Sir Charles 
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Dilke expressed his views. Mr. P. B. Bnrgoyne (the London- A nstraliAn wine merchant), aft«r 
a visit to this State, declared — " The wines of South Aostrslis as a whole are a great improve- 
ment on those which I tasted in 1893. I &nd the t^pes exhibit a distinct individuality, and I 
have tasted wines with an elegance and finish not surpassed by other wine-growing countries. 
Of this you might indeed be proud." The London Timet, in 1887, stated that Mr. Richard 
Bannister, in reporting on the subject in connection with the late Colonial Exhibition under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts, emphasises the fact that soil and chmate in many parts of Aus- 
tralia are eminently suited to certain kinds oE grapes. " It depends on the choice of the grapes, 
on the care with which they are grown and tended, and on their subsequent manipulation and 
the storing of the wines, whether colonial wines will find permanent and increasing favor among 
winedrinkers. Recent improvemento in South Australia have had such marked beneficial 
reaulto that there is every hope of a successful future for these wines." During the interval of 
16 years since those words were penned, South Australian growers have made great strides, 
and wines of splendid quality are produced in increasing quantities. 

^^ According to a report by the Federal Statistician the vineyards 

Where South of the Commonwealth covered 62,646 acres laat year. This is 
Australia Leads '^"^ **•"" '" ""y "t^'^r ^^^ since Federation. The area was greatest 
in 1904-5, when 66,673 acres was under vines. Of the total area 
last year 56,922 acres was classed as productive. Of this 23,368 acres was in Victoria and 
19,753 acres in South Australia. New South Wales has 7,853 acres, Queensland 1,788 anes, 
and Western Australia 3,160 acres. Despite the possession of greater acreage, the Victoiian 
vineyards do not produce as much wine as those of South Australia. Laat year in Victoria 
there was produced 2,044,833galls., while in South Australia 2.441 ,501galls. was made. The 
total production for the Commonwealth was 5,891,946, most of which was made in Victoria 
and South Australia. During the last six years wine -production in South Australia has been 
remarkably constant, showing the stable position occupied by the industry. Starting in 1901 
with a production of 2.007,923gall8., it gradually increased, until in 1906 it was 2,845,853galls., 
with a falling off of 400,000galb. laat year. In Victoria, on the other hand, the production has 
varied In a curious fashion. In 1901-2 it was l,98I,475gaUB. In 1902-3 it was 1,647, ISSgalls., 
2,661, ISOgalls. in 1903-4, 1 ,832,386gall8. in 1904-5, l,726.444gall8. in 1906-6, and last year 
2,044,833galls. With ail this production the imports of wine continue to be high. Last year 
43,324gallH. of sparkling wine and 71,980galls. of still wine was imported. The exports of 
wine are Ear greater than the imports, though they have fallen o& in recent years. In 1902 
the exports totalled l,078,914galls., valued at £148,983, while the imports amounted to 
181,337galU., valued at £127,769. Last year the exports were only 720,260galls., valued at 
£97,683. The importti last year were valued at £106,133, so that the balance of value was on 
the side of the imports. 

This fact has received striking confirmation from various experts who 
Praise from have come to the State to act as judges at the annual shows. Mr. Browne 
Outsiders. scted as sole judge at the annual Wine Show held in August, 1903, and 
at the conclusion of his labors he said that — " In his experiei)ce as a 
judge he had never met wines so universally good and of such high standard. It showed that 
the growers, or those interested in the trade, thoroughly understood and appreciated their 
business when they put forward wines of such quality as they had done. It had generally been 
his experience in years past to be able to pick out four or five wines from the 10 or 12 samples 
in a class because they stood above the others ; but in the present instance the exhibits all ran 
very close. They would see this when he furnished then> with a copy of the points. It had 
been a very difficult and anxious matter to pick out the best wines. Their full red wines were 
good, honest wines, and approached the Burgundy. They were good export wines. They had 
got over the difficulty of producing wines. It was now a question of finding a market for them. 
He had never come across wines equal to the sweet wines he had judged. They could produce 
Tokay, Madeira, and Verdeilho which would commend themselves anywhere. He had bad 
an interesting conversation with Mr. Fueerhard, the Portuguese seller, who assured him they 
could produce as good a port wine as any in Oporto. He did not know they wanted anything 
better than the port wine he had judged." The Lannel, the well-known medical journal. 
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expreseing an opinion on South Auetralian winea submitted in London, wrote — " Australia at a 
moderate cost is sending us really good wines of the excellent type of those before, us. Each 
year sees a marked improvement in the tone and quality of the vintage." 

Natural characteristics of soil and situation of oui vineyards 
Qrowth of the must needs always be a vital point of consideration if growers con- 
Industry, template the production of high-class wines. In South AnstraUa, 
as in other countries, this potent fact is already making itself felt, 
and wines of the rarest types are met with in many cellars. The growth of the wine industry 
has been remarkable, considering the difficulties associated with the business. Some vignerons 
had a lot to forget in the cultivation of the vine in a new land. All of them had much to learn. 
The process of education was slow and costly, but most of the problems which troubled the 
early makers are problems no longer. Present-day cellarmen have a clear course, and when 
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a few difficulties connected with the marketing of the produce in foreign markets shall have 
been overcome, as they soon will be, the expansion of the industry will be assured. Early history 
connected with the introduction of the vine to South Australia was so well reviewed by the late 
Mr. Crompton at a banquet held at McLaren Vale a few years ago, that I cannot do better than 
summarise the int«reHtiiig statement made by him. It appears that Sir William McArthur, 
of New South Wales, to whom Australia was especially indebted for the introduction of the 
Meiino sheep, also imported vines suitable for wine-making. That was the bepnning of the 
well-known Camden vineyards. There was also a very valuable collection of vines made by 
Mr. Bushby, which was subsequently entrusted to the Sydney Botanic Gardens. There were 
Mataro, Grenache, and Carignaii, and probably nearly all the vines of the South of France, 
and this collection was large in the number of varieties. Mr. Bushby spared no pains to make 
it complete. About Perpignan his tracks were to be found years afterwards. It was probably 
from Mr. Bushby's collection that South Australians obtained the varieties named, as well as 
the Shiraz. It was known in South Australia that those vines were to be had from Sydney, 
and cuttings were sent here before 1850, probably to various applicants, notably to Mr. Daven- 
port, at Macclesfield (now Sir Samuel Davenport). In addition to those importations to New 
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South Wales there were two collectionB of Spanish vines. From one of thew originated the 
CUiendon vineyard belonging to Hr. Leigh, after whom Leigh Street in Adelaide was named. 
The collection went to form a vineyard at Ifarino. In 1866 Hr. Oompton was introduced to 
the gentleman at St. Mary's, near Cadiz, who selected these cuttings lor Hr. John Brown, a 
name well known to all old colonists, from whom they passed to Sir Qeorge Kingston. The 
introduction of the Zante currant vine is credited to Mr. Bailey, well known as giving his name 
to Bailey's Garden at Hackney. Various other vines were brought to the State at different 
times, as, for instance, the white Sauvignon, by Dr. Kelly, the Sultana vine, for raisin- making, 
which was first grown at the Botanic Garden. To the late Hr. John Beynell, however, is due 
the credit of having imported cuttings of wine grapes from Sir W. HcArthur, and of planting 
the first vineyard and making the first wine. Reynella did not exist as a township for some 
years afterwards, but there was a vintage there in 1646 — probably the first in South Australia. 
Cuttings from Mr. Reynell were used in planting Dr. Kelly's vineyard at Trinity, Morphett 



Vale, and of Mr. Perry ; also of some vineyards in the Tanunda district. The varieties planted 
in the first vineyard at Reynella were the Gouaia and Veideilho, white grapes, two kinds of 
Pineau, Halbec, and Carbenet grapes, red grapes. That was no mean collection as regarded 
quality, even judged with the experience of half a century. " It might interest my younger 
nearere," concluded Mr. Crompton, " to know when passing through the now large acreage of 
vines at Reynella, to recollect that it was the first vineyard for wine-making in South Australia, 
and the parent of an industry from which much was now being realised, and from which much 
more might be confidently expected." South Australian wines have gained a large number 
of prizes at foreign exhibitions and inter-State wine shows. In 1891, in Tasmania, the awards 
to South Australian makers were greater in number and value than the combined prizes which 
went to other States. The Colonial Surgeon, in one of hisreoent reports, stated — " Colonial wine 
still continues to be used (in the hospitals), and the experience verifies the remark made in pre- 
vious reports that, while it coats less, it is superior to the imported article." South Australian 
wines and brandies are now in general use in the hospitals of Australia, and in many similar 
institutions in England. 
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The follDwing table aho-m the quantity of wine nude educe 1861 in 
the yeata given : — 



182,087 
798,647 
696,795 
e48,186 
500,956 
473,636 
1,062,066 
1,676.690 



T«r. 



Gilloni 



1900 1,668,286 

1902 2,431.663 

1B03 2.673,424 

100* 2.346,270 

1906 2,045,468 

1908 2,655,047 

1907 2,495.434 

IWW 2.061,987 



The acreage undai vines has steadily increased. In 1892 there were 12,314 acres, with 
4,030.724 Tines in l>aaring, snd 3,146,664 non-producing. During the next 10 years the area 
had increased to 20,860 acres, the number of productive vines to 9,504,880, and 1,396,531 vines 
not in bearing, aggregating over 10,000,000 vines. During the succeeding five years there was 
8 substantial expansion of the area under cultivation for vines. The increase in the area has 
been gradual for some years as the following table will show : — 
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4,030.724 
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10.067,139 


1.396,631 


6,809.737 


2,493.928 




, 22,617 


10.380,926 


1,863.810 


8,021,070 


1,803,367 


1905 


: 23.210 


10.648,126 


i, 710.674 


8.814,066 






; 23.603 


tO.924,200 


1,802,237 


9,032,083 


1,310,948 


1907 


1 22.675 


10,599,712 


1.623,999 


9.207,935 


1,216,908 
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12.314 
16,418 
18,333 

18,761 
t9,lS9 

19.438 
20,166 



The rapid increase in production during the last 10 years has, notwithstanding a substantial 
advance in exports, compelled winemakers to extend their cellars and carry increasingly heavy 
Btocks. Free trade between the Australian States, as the outcome of Federal Union, has given 
an impetus to the inter-State wine^ade, and South Australia has greatly benefited. 

In 1896 the locally grown wine reported in stock was 3,713,381galls. ; it is now returned 
as 4,641,622galls. The wine export increased from 391,233galls. to 737,664galls. in 1907. 
During recent years there has been a strong local demand, while the export trade has also 
improved. 

The following table shows the wine in stock, the quantities exported, and the value thereof 
since 1893 : — 
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Australia is admirably fitted to grow large quantities of 
Scientific Methods excellent wholeBume wine. The growers in that country have 
of Manufacture- E°"^ ^'' S'^^^ expense, and have manifested much enterprise 
in obtaining the beat varieties of grapes, and the most improved 
plant and appliances, for producing wine of a high quality. They have also induced French 
experts to emigrate to Australia to teach the best methods of dealing with the vine, the grape, 
and the wine, at every stage, from the planting to the bottling of the finished product. One 
point, which everyone connected with the Australian wine trade is insistent upon is that the 
wine consists of the pure juice of the grape without any admixture or " faking," auch as hav« 
recently been ehown to take p]ac« in connection with some Continental wines. The pioneer 
vigneron in South Australia employed the same primitive methods of extracting the juice from 
the grape as those followed by the Egyptians in the days of Pharaohs. All kinds of " presses " 
were requisitioned in the " early days," from the naked feet of young Australians to the home- 
made hand crusher. South Australian vignerona have had to pass through a long and trying 
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course of evolution before they reached the position which at this moment marks them as 
ranking amongst the most enlightened winemakers of the day. Few countries have been so 
alert to the requirement* which diSerent climatic conditions have brought along with them. 
Not only are our wineries modehi of cleanliness and perfect fermenting- houses in every sense 
of the word, fitted up as they are with the most approved cooling systems, but they have been 
almost universally built to take advantage of the slope of the land which enables the pulp or 
liquid to gravitate from the top end of the cellars to the terraces lower down the hill. South 
Australians may pride themselves with having originated and perfected a scheme for treating 
enormous bulks of grapes, which ia not only being copied by the other wine-growing States of 
the Commonwealth, but has attracted the attention of interested visitors from many of the 
largest wine-growing centres of the world- Viscount des Garets, after a visit to one of these 
establishments, expressed himself in terms of the highest encomiums at the practical principles 
which have been introduced to minimise the handling of the grapes when they have once passed 
the atemmers and crushing mills. New machines of the latest patterns are continually taking 
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the place of older types, and powerful liTdraulic and continuous presses ore used for treadns 
tlie " marc " at the &ial stage. Spontaneous fermentation, which is still almost entirely relied 
on in old and conserrative countries, is fast beinff replaced by more scientific methods. Culti- 
vated levures are introduced into the " must," and, although it cannot he claimed that a superior 
wine may be produced from an inferior grape, it has nevertheless been proved that when a 
ferment of energetic qualities has gained the npper hand it suppresses the numerous undesirable 
germs which would otherwise develop to the detriraent of the fermented product. Every 
country that desires to attract the permanent attention of those interested in the indastiy 
must necessarily produce larger quantities of a uniform class of wine whose quality may be 
thoroughly relied upon. Our vignerons recognise all this, and they know that it is useless 
for Australia to endeavor to create a market for herself by imitating the thin, almost unsaleable 
wines of France, or the more acrid types of the Rhenish districts, while her generous climate 
ia so favorable for the production of so rich and full-bodied a wine which is already gaining 
the serious consideration of the English merchants. 

There are two features in connection with the wine industry to 

Vineyards Eiee which vignerons attach great importance. One is the entire absence 
from Disease. ^^ disease in any of the vineyards, and the other is that with the 
removal of the border Custom House on the establishment of Federa- 
tion a large inter-State market was at once thrown open. A few years ago a Phylloxera Board 
was estahlished under Act of Parliament, and complete machinery was created for preventing 
the introduction of the pest so much dreaded by the vinegrower. Mr. Henry Lowcay, an 
expert of considerable experience in other countries, was appointed inspector under the Board, 
and he has made two complete inspections of every vineyard in South Australia, over two years 
having been occupied in this critical examination. Mr. Lowcay, in his official report, has been 
able to declare that not only is there not the slightest trace of phylloxera in South Australia, 
but that the vineyards ar^ completely free from disease of any kind. 

Hr. Frank T. Bullen, the well-known author and lecturer, after a 

Tribute by a ' visit to the vineyard districts near Adelaide, gave the following 
Visitor- striking testimony : — " Each suburb that is passed on the upward 

journey is neat and well groomed, and, moreover, a characteristic 
feature of thi^ favored land looks as if the inhabitants had come to stay. There is no ' Vm but 
a stranger here ' appearance about the snug houses and well-kept lots, while the fruit trees 
suggest a veritable garden of the Lord. Ail the home fruits grow here in rich profusion side by 
side with oranges, lemons, and grapes, grapes, grapes, until you cease to wonder how it is that 
the Adelaide hawkers can afiord to stand all day sellii^ grapes that are simply perfection for 
size, flavor, and variety at a unifonn rate of a penny a pound. But gladly as I always welcome 
the view of an orchard or a vineyard, I confess that my attention was always more quickly 
arrested by the fat, black, level land in the valleys whereon were growing in most lavish pro- 
fusion all the vegetables that we love at home — peas and beans, onions and potatoes, parsnip 
and beet, side by side with luxuriant tomatoes, huge melons, and many other tosfy agrlonltural 
products of suh-tropical countries. A gentle land, where frost is unknown, and where the 
temperature is so kindly that temperate and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables grow side by side ; 
the only trouble being to find sufficient markets for the ab^onding crops, garnered with the 
minimum of labor. But what, I think, impresees all visitors to this favored spot more than any- 
thing else are the vineyards, especially if he be conversant with Continental grape-growing 
districts. This strong, red soil, bearing evidences of abundance of iron on every l^nd, seems 
to be the natural home of the grape, and to be free in an amazing degree from those insect pests 
which have made the lot of the liench and Italian vignerons such a weary one. Every variety 
of grape seems to flourish here in such wonderful luxuriance and fecundity, and withal in such 
healthfulness of foliage and fruit, that the eye wearies of admiring their prolific masses. Quite 
unintentionally it so happened that I was invited to go and visit first one of the youngest of the 
vineyards and its ' winery,' as it is called, in company with two gentlemen, proprietor and 
editor respectively of a great newspaper out here. And I must confess that I was amazed at 
everything I saw. The wagon-loads of tiny but rich-tasting, luscious grapes coming in from 
the adjacent vineyards, where they were being picked by a merry troop of hoys and giria; tJie 
ceaseless elevator, upon whose revolving shelves a burly, silent man hurled huge forldoads of 
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gnpes, the drum above in vhich those same grapes were separated from their stalks and crushed 
at the Bame time, the juice flowing one way and the Btalks another, and the crushed skins another, 
together with other swift proceBses, were mightily interesting, especialiy as contrasted with the 
old crude methods of the Continent, with theii maximum of dirt. I thought of Macaulay's — 



and felt that this method was infinitely preferable. Then down below, to where the great square 
tanks, full of juice, were bubbling and boiling in the throes of fermentation, where I elicited 
information about the baetening of that wonderful process by the addition of special cultures 
a 'a Pasteur — for your Australian winegrower is nothing if not scientific. Here is a flood of claret, 
here of Sauvignon grape, here of Unseat, here again of claret ; but all busy, and Hone allowed 
to waste an nnneceasary moment in the preliminary procesaes, however long they might have to 
lie and mature afterwards. And I was especially interented to see bow the tint of the grapes 
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was reproduced in the wine, ao that a very slight acquaintance with wines and a keen eye for 
color would be eufficient to name the particular grape from which any given backful had been 
aushed. 

" There was an air of absolute purity, of precise cleanliness 
Spoxless Oellars. everywhere which was exceedingly pleasant to notice ; but there 
was also a curious solemnity, a brooding over everything that 
was most impressive. Even on the top floor, where the machinery was in evidence, there was 
only a subdued hum, all being driven by an English-made petrol engine, which I was proudly 
informed had run for four or five years — that is, ever since it was put in — without any attention 
beyond an occasional wipe and the necessary feeding with petrol, it having never once given 
the slightest trouble. But as-we descended into the vast cellars amid vats and tuns of maturing 
wine, varying in their contents from SOOgalls. to 2,500galb., the silence became positively 
oppressive, and I found myself involuntarily speaking in a whisper, as if in some stately fane. 
A^in, anything more unlike the wine cellars of the Old World that I have seen could not poBsibly 
be imagined. There cobwebs, mildew, fungi, and a damp, earthy smell, as of the tomb ; here, 
not a spot of dirt or speck of dust to be seen anywhere, as if scores of busy housemaids went 
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aU over the place every morning, which, of course, could not be the case. There were very 
few men about ; labor is costly here, and, consequently, every labor-saving appliance that can 
be devised is employed. But I was glad to learn that ill the bottles I aaw being filled were of 
Australian, not Belgian or German make i that these people had too much patriotism to let 
a home industry be filched from them by free importers who would take nothing in return. 
And certainlv these hocks and clarets and ports looked very beautiful in their neat bottles, 
with attractive labels, especially when I remembered — having watched the whole process so 
far as the human eye can follow it — that their contents were all absolutely the pure juice of the 
grape, without any extraneous admixture whatever; and for that I will not claim any special 
virtue on the part of the vigneron, only pointing out that the pure article is cheaper to make 
than any adulterated one would be. 

Purltv and "We then went into the stillhouse, where an absolutely pure brandy 

.^^' was being distilled, and I remembeied vividly the outcrj' at home, where 

rrestlge. j^ ^^ gg^[^ ^o be impossible to get pure brandy. I am assured that it does 
not pay the Australian winegrower to sophisticate his brandy. That it is infinitely super'or 
to any foreign brandy on the market at double the price I can also well believe, and, as far as a 
novice's taste may decide, it certainly is more palatable than any French brandy I have ever 
tasted at any price. Why, then, is it not in its rightful place at home ? Brai^dy is not n 
drunkEkrd'a <&ink ; it is largely medicinal, and it is essential that it should be pure. And I believe 
if the people who now pay large sums for inferior foreign brandy would only try the pure product 
of the Australian grape they would never purchase any other. The wine is said to be too strong, 
too alcoholic, and I can easily beUeve that to be the case ; but so far as the brandy goes it can 
only be described as the best obtainable, because absolutely pure. I came away from the vine- 
yard with a feeling of great pleasure, on the one hand that I had been privileged to witness so 
beautiful a process, and of intense sadness on the other that these splendid natural products 
of our own loyal kin should still be in the struggling stage, should still have to fight for a bare 
eitistence against far inferior Continental wines that have nothing to recommend them but the 
prestke of their name." 

Tie wine cellars at Coonawarra are an adjunct of the fruit colony, and they represent a 
profitable outlet for a portion of the produce raised by the settlers. Mr. McBain, who was for 
some time Awistant Viticulturist at the RosLWOrthy College, is manager of the cellars, and his 
experience has enabled him to bring the accommodation quite up to date and supply it with 
all necessary appliances. Coonawarra has won a high reputation in the local as well as on the 
London market. In connection with the cellars is an up-to-date distillery, where any surplus 
wine is converted into wine or rectified spirit, for both of which there is a ready sale. 

One of the most remarkable features in connection with the wine in- 
The Brandy dustiy has been the inciease in the production of brandy. The superior 
Industry. quality of the brandy produced in South Australia from the pure juice 
of the grape has secured the approval of the medical faculty at home 
and abroad. Considerable capital has been invested in the industry and the latest appliances 
brought into use. The Viticultural Expert of Western Australia (Mr. Despeissis, M.R.A.C), 
in his official handbook, referring to Australian brandv, says — " Three or four of the leading 
brandy manufacturing firms of the Eastern States have lifted it up, in the face of unreasonable 
prejudice, to the level of the best brands of French brandy. The trade is a rapidly increasing 
and profitable one, and the Army Commissariat, recognising its merits, now puts it on a par 
on its tender list with the best brands of French cognac placed on the marker." The distilling 
of brandy is in so many waya closely allied to the wine industry that it is almost essential that 
the two should be taken together. Whatever advancement has been made in the latter branch 
has also had the efiect of improving the quality of the former. There is no doubt that spirit- 
drinking is as much susceptible to the fashion of the day as the consumption of any other liquor, 
and it cannot be denied that the tendency in Australia to-day is towards the consumption of 
distillations of the malted liquors. There is a steady increase in the production of pure Aus- 
tralian brandies which are only able to create a demand for themselves at the expense of the 
imported French article. It is not unlikely that the purity of the spirit has greatly assisted 
to open up this branch of the industry, and if ite high standard and quality are maintained 
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there is no doubt tliat it will in time completely drive the imported article from its shores. The 
distinctive character and flavor vhioh difltingaishes a pure grape brandy from any other spiiit 
is due to the presence of delicate eethera and ewential oils which are passed over with the spirit 
during the process of distillation. Brandies of the highest qualities are usually distilled on 
the old pot-still principle, but care has to be exercised to divi<^ the distillate in rach a manner 
that only the higher grade spirits are retained for consumption. As the young spirit passes 
from the still it is conveyed into the bonded warehouses, where, under the supervision of the 
Government official, it is allowed to mature until during the course of time the frapnnce of the 
oenanthic and other sethers is developed and the spirit itself becomes mellow. 3o highly are 
Australian brandies esteemed for their purity that they arc used in almost every hospital 
throughout the Commonwealth, and medical men are loud in their praises as to the stimulating 
qualities of the spirit. Distilleries began to spring up during the earliest period of the settle- 
ment of South Australia, and no doubt many a quiet out-of-the-way place that was not within 
the direct knowledge of the suspecting excise man drove a thriving trade by avoiding the Customs 
duties. It is only natural that much crude spirit in this manner found its way into consump- 
tion ; for the doubtful method under which distillation was conducted, combined with a ready 
sale, rarely ev^r permitted the spirit so produced to be aged until its coarser properties were 
reduced. The introduction of stricter laws, a more settled manner of life, and a refinement of 
the palate of the drinking public, however, altered this lax state of affairs. The production 
also grew larger than the consumption, and thus the demand for aged brandies soon forced the 
distillers to adopt more rational methods for carrying on this important industry. Apart from 
such spirit that is consumed as brandy pure and simple, there are thousands of gallons that are 
annually used in the manufacture of sweet wines such as ports and sherries. This has necessi- 
tated the erection of large distilleries, which are fitted up with the usual elaborate and com- 
plicated plant for the distillation of high-grade rectified spirit. Each distiller favors such 
methods as he thinks most applicable to his own particular case, and, although stills of every 
description have been introduced from En^iland as well as the Continent, the principle on which 
they are all based relies on the fact of difierent degrees of caloric being requisite to convert 
diflerent hquids into vapor. Such, then, is the development that has taken place during thf 
course of time, and, although it is more often considei«d but a branch of the wine industry 
itself, it is nevertheless of sufficient importance as to be a great source of revenue to the State. 
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Chapter XVII. 



POULTRY RAISING. 



HERE is probably no other countij where poultry thrive as they do in South Austtalia. 
Whether in the cool Mils districts, the South-East, where colder conditiona 
prevail, or the warm northern areas, the birds do excellently, and constitnte a 
source of profit to the farmer or the fancier. This is particularly true of the drier 

regions of the State, in the North and on the Murray Flats. There is no better egg ■ 
producing country in Australia than the limestone regions in the Valley of the Murray. 
Both the climate and the soil are perfect for live stock of all descriptions, and 
poultry do extremely well. Weather conditions are such that the fowls need shelter 
for practically only a few weeks of the winter season, and there is unlimited scope for flesh 
development and egg producing qualities. Disease is practically unknown in the poultry 
ysids of South Australia. The reclamation of swamp lands is a work which is being 
vigorously pursued, and, with the growth of fodders, especially lucerne, the possibilities of 
cheap production on a large scale are almost unlimited. Green feed grows luxuriously ; 
lucerne is cultivated with remarkable ease and at trifling cost. Ducks grown on it will give a 
greater profit than any other stock. Fowls and turkeys can be advantageously fed with from 
30 to 40 per cent, of lucerne, which promotes health and stimulates production, at a con- 
siderable saving compared with ordinary methods of feeding. 

Money in Fowls. ^ ^^" figures will illustrate the development that has already 
taken place in the industry, and will serve to indicate that 
there is " money in fowls" :— 



1900 
1901 
1907 



ExpoBT o» PotfiyTBY. 

£ YBit. £ 

2,003 )901 2,664 

2,783 1907 20,000 

3.301 



The statistics fluctuate, but that is due to the hitherto spasmodic and unorganised character 
of the export business. The iirst shipment of eggs in bulk was made in 1906, and it proved 
two significant things^that South Australian eggs can be landed in England in a perfectly 
fresh condition, and that there is a splendid market for them with a satisfactory profit. The 
expert says the net price in the over-sea market represents the local minimum. He is sanguine 
that the ruling minimum of 6d. will, by this means, be raised to 7^. or 8d. Each penny per 
dozen on eggs exported will represent about £20,000 additional revenue yearly to our pro- 
ducers, and, including local consumption, at least £50,000. Production is incri^osing rapidly, 
and on this basis we may, in a few years, expect the figures to reach £200,000 and more, as our 
aminal receipt for eggs exported from the State. In 1907 two shipmente of eggs total- 
ling 40,000doz. were made. These landed in excellent condition and at an appreciable profit 
to the senders. Special stress was laid by the English newspapers on the splendid quality of 
the infertile egp, the export of which has been consistently advocated by the expert. Last 
year the inter-State market was exceptionally active, and large consignments to other parte 
of the Commonwealth were made, further indicating the popularity of the article. Everything 
points to an expanding trade and enhanced returns for poultry -raisers. Cold storage accom- 
modation in Adelaide is being increased to a great extent, so that no fear may be entertained 
by breeders regarding the preservation of their produce. 
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Until recent years no organised attempt had been made to 
ESxporting Frozen ship poultry thiuugh the Produce Depot to London and South 
Poultry. Africa. Smalt lota sent from 1895 to 1905 met with varying 

succeBB. It was not until 1906 that an effort was put forth to 
establish the industry on sound busineBS lines. The Government sent ita expert into the country, 
and a comprehensive canvas was made of the poultry centres. InstructionB to breeders were 
circulated throughout the Stat«, and as a further inducement a table poultry exhibit — said 
10 have been the biggest and most complete in the world — was organised in connection with 
the Royal Agricultural Society's Autumn Show of that year. The experiment was a pro- 
nounced success, and gave a desired filip to the tiade. Over 400 birds of excellent quality 
were shown and Bubsequently exported to London, the total shipments for the season aggre- 
gating 670 birds. Satisfactory prices were lealiaed, and the general get-up of the show consign- 
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ment won the unanimous approval of buyers. Stimulated by t^ success, shippers began to 
extend their operations, aud the 1908 season saw an export of nearly 4,000 birds. The enormous 
yearly increase of egg and poultry imports into England indicates that an excellent outlet 
exists for any surplus that South Australia may have. 

The Government has spared and is sparing no eSort to help 
Selpin^ the poultry-raisers and generally promote the industry. Bulletins are 

Poultry FarmeiS. issued giving instructions concerning suitable breeds, methods of 
breeding, and the requirements of inter-State and over-sea markets. 
The State expert delivers lectures at suburban and rural centres, and gives practical demonstra- 
tions in the yards. Interest in the industry was neversogreat asit isat the present time. Breed- 
ing-houses are springing into existence everywhere. At the Roseworthy Agricultural College 
B well-equipped breeding and experimental poultry station has been established. Here large 
numbere of birds will be bred for export, and a less number of pure stock for sale to those desirous 
of purchasing. Experiments in feeding, housing, and incubation are being carried out, and 
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aviculture is included in the college diploma ooursc. In addition, the Government has pro- 
vided a large block of convenient yards and houses, in which laying competitions are being 
held. The competition pens each contain six hens. At the first test tne winning pen produced 
1,032 eggs in the twelve months ; at the second competition, 1,251 eggs ; the third, 1,343 ; and 
the fourth, 1,531, conclusively showing what splendid lesulta are foUowing high-class breeding. 
In the last test the average was 1,060 eggs for each of the 76 pens of dx hens. These com- 
petitions are doing a great deal to aronse public attention to the commercial pOBsibilitiea of the 
industry. South Australian bred fowls hold the world's record for the greatest number of eggs 
produced in a given time. 

Good work is also done in the direction of organising numerous small centres on tlie 
Danish system. At various points throughout the State breeders combine to collect attd 
deliver their poultry and eggs, and forward them at frequent intervals, so that they may be 
marketed in the best condition. Special effort is made by the expert to encourage the pro- 
duction of infertile eggs on account of their superior keeping qualities. 



Duek-nlilDg la ft ProJIUM* Indnitrj. [W.S.amM.Fhela. 

During the last 10 or 12 years there ha« been a marked im- 
Improving the provement in the general type of farm poultry. Birds of greater 
Breeds of Fowls. productive powers have been distributed far and wide, and thia 
fact accounts largely for the satisfactory increase in the trade. 
There is an nxtensive area of suitable poultry country within 50 nules of our railways and porta. 
South Australid has the climate and the soil. The most satisfactory foods can be grown next 
to the poultry yard. The transit is short, and although the business of over-sea export is a 
comparatively new one, the facilities of carriage and treatment are in every way commendable. 
Either a railway or a shippii^ centre may be quickly reached by the producer, and the possi- 
bility of deterioration is reduced to a legitimate minimum. Whereas 10 years ago few had 
any faith in the poultry industry, it is now recognised that poultry-farming can be made a profit- 
able busineBB. The commercial aspect has been proved, and breeders are openmg out on a 
big scale. Altogether the trade is being carefully organised under the direction of the Govern- 
ment Expert, Mr. D. F. Laurie, and in a few years it must become one of considerable national 
importance. 
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MINOR RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

?3ij|M5EIB climate and soil of tbis State are so favorable to the production of all kinds oi 
K9lffl| grain, fruit, vegetables, and fodders, that there ia practically no limit to what, in 
^Bg^i a comparative sense, may be regarded as " minor rural induetiies." The t«rm 
is employed for convenience of classification and to ensure completeness. Many 
of the "minor" articles, indeed, really come in the cateRory of important in- 
dustries. Take the essentials for the fattening of stock. Maize and lucerne are 
grown extensively in various parts of South Australia, while peas, beans, and other 
fodder plants are lai^ely cultivated. The gospel preached by agricultural experts has not 
fallen on deaf ears. On the Adelaide plains the production of lucerne for fc.-ding dairy cows 
and {or " topping up " cattle that have travelled long distances from Central Australian stations 
has developed into a lai^e and lucrative business. 

" South Australia is among the favored few places to which Nature 
Olive Oil. has granted a monopoly of olive cultivation." This is what the late 
Sir Samuel Davenport, the father of the industry, wrote many years ago, 
and his judgment cannot be questioned. Visiting experts, indeed, have affirmed that our 
natural conditions are in no respect inferior to those of the best olive districts of Southern 
Europe, and, years ago, the great Italian authority, Caruso, recognising the potentialities of 
this State as a producer of oil of the finest quality and in unlimited quantity, urged that the 
Italian cultivators should strengthen and increase the industry in view of the severe South 
Australian competition to which they would l>e subjected at no distant date. Olive oil manu- 
factured in South Australia was sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851 and gained " honorable 
mention " on account of " its clearness, color, and flavor." South Australian oil has since 
that time taken numerous prizes in diflerent parts of the world. It has been officially stated 
by experts that " no oi! that has ever been sent into a market surpasses in quahty, lucidity, 
and creamy dehcateness of most delicious flavor the oil that is produced on the Adelaide plains." 
South Australia is rich in the posseision of olive stocks of reputation from Malaga, Gibraltar, 
and Lisbon, from Cannes, Nice, and South of France, and from Florence and Bari. " The 
calcareous nature of the soil around Adelaide," Sir Samuel Davenport once said, " and the 
warm and dry chmate assist in bringing the fruit of the olive, as of the vine, to remarkable 
perfection ; while for the benefit of the laborers, as well as of the farmers, the olive harvest 
conveniently follows on the vintage as the vintage follows on the harvest-time of various cereals. 
In 1896 the number of trees in bearing was 49,609, and these produced 6,512galls. of oil ; 
in 1906 the number of trees had increased to 85,433, while the yield of oil had reached 17,762gall8. 
As far back as 1882 the olives planted at the Adelaide Gaol, from which the oil is extracted by 
prisoners for the City Corporation, were vieidinR a net return of £9 per acre, while at the present 
time there are 70 acres surrounding the institution. The following figures indicate the progress 
of the industry : — 
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1897-8 

1898-9 

1900.1 

1901-2 

1902-3 


61,824 
67,337 
61,677 
61.740 

06.85-2 


OiUons. 
5.310 
3.180 
4,866 
0,620 
11.327 


1903-4 

1904-5 

1906-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 


78,642 
80,660 
8S.138 
86.433 
83.153 


12.422 
11.864 
16.980 
17.762 
16,164 
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The proprietor of the Beaumont olive plantation hae stated that from 14 acres he harvested 

in 1908 40 tons of olives worth £S per ton. The coat of picking amounted to £120, leaving a 
return of £200 from 14 acres. With a view to encouraging the planting of olives, Mr. Cleiand 
recently offered to supply free of cost ohve truncheons, and as a result received applications for 
i.OOO, there being over 100 separate appiicanta, who were only asked to pay cost of carriage. 

The best oil commands a substantial price locally, while the pickled berries are retailed 
at amounts which work out at not less than one halfpenny a piece. It may be pointed out that 
these figures rule in face of the fact that the appliances necessary for the extraction of the oil 
are of the simplest description, and that any man may, with a very small outlay, become his 
own oilmaker ; while the preserving of the green berry, though necessitating time and care, 
involves very insignificant expense. 

The wattle is extensively cultivated for its bark, and the. industry 
Wattle Bark, is a growing one of some commercial importance. Thousands of tAnn 
are exported annually, and large quantities are uaed locally. Produc- 
tion has risen from 4,372 tons in 1891 to 9,212 tons in 1902, and 10,000 tons in 1907. Mr. J. H. 
Maiden, F.L.S., Curator of the Technological Museum, Sydney, and Consulting Botanist to the 
Forest Department, has written — " The broad-leaved wattle of South Australia is one of the 
richest tanning barks in the world. South Australia has practically the monopoly of this bark, 
and it is ft grand heritage — the envy of the eastern States." 

The growing of wattles (acacia) for the bark for tanning is carried on mainly in the southern 
part of the State. Over a large area the wattle grows naturally, and regular crops of bark are 
obtained without any outlay in respect to sowing and cultivation. Considerable areas of com- 
paratively poor land have been cleared of the natural growths and sown to wattles with satis- 
factory resiilta. The trees are fit to strip at five to seven years old, according to soil, kc. 
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Fig-bieediDg is carried on in conjimctioii witli famung operationB in 
Ptg-raising- most districts, while there are also several big establiBhments speciaU; 
devoted to the breeding of pigs for bacon-curing. A large number of 
bacon-curing factories are in operation, and in addition to supplying the local demand, a con- 
siderable export trade is carried on with the neighboring States. 

Sops. ;fijg South Australian climate in favored Hpots is admirably suited for hop 

production, and the same may be written in respect to tobacco. A few ezperiment« have 
^ven satisfactory results, but nottung has been attempted on a commercial scale. 

'^E^' lilgs thrive luxuriantly, and attention is now being paid to drying. A large 
quantity is utilised for jam-making. 

Fruit drying, preserving, and canning are important industries condncted 
FreserTing under the most approved methods. A large number of factories exist, 
jr^jjit. Jam is extensively exported to the other States and to oversea markets, 

and the quality of the product has established a reputation of some value, 
In 1906-7 £24,394 worth was sent away. South Australian jams have beet; supplied to the 
War Office and to the navy stations, and repeated orders have testified to appreciation. On 
the Murray — at Kenmark, in South Australia, and Mildura, in Victoria — the dried fruit business 
has assumed considerable dimensions. Here the sun-drying process, which ensures the reten- 
tion of flavor and condition, is resorted to. The Australian Dried Fruits Association, which 
consists of growers from these big centres, has given the industry an organised status. The 
extent of operations may be gleaned from the fact that a recent conference in Adelaide the 
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glowers present represented fruit as follows : — Lexiss, 3,649 tons ; sultanas, 2,648 tons ; currants, 
661 tons ; apiicot«, 180 tona ; peaches, 70 tons ; muscatels, 100 tons ; total, 7,208 tons, 
valued at £360,000. On this production it was estimated by an authority that there were 
dependent approximateiy 8,000 people. The total production in South Australia last season 



(1W7-8) was 250 tons apricots. 41 tons apples, 60 tons pears, 40 tuns prune?, 1,260 Ions raisins, 
and about 1,600 tons of currants. Out of this quantity of fruit the wbole of the currants and 
muscatels sod a large proportion of the apricota and peaches were consumed within the 
Commonwealth. The production of lexias and sultanas, however, had already exceeded the 

» o 
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Austialian consumption, and 2,300 tons had been exported. It waa noted with pleaaure tliat 
Australian fruit had met with a good reception, not only in the heart of the Empire, but 
throughout Canada, India, and other Briti^ posaeasiona. For the first time the people of 
the Unit«d States of America in 1906 had been permitted to enjoy the dried fruite of Australia. 
In South Australia the local productioQ of ourrante, apples, apricots, and peaches is short of 
requirements. 

In almost every part of the State beea do well, and honey production 
Bee-fbrming. is being fostered. The number of hives in 1896 was 9,692, and 155,6661b3. 
of honey was produced. The latest figurea (1908) show 24,866 hivea 
and l,200,0001ba. of honey. Up to the present local and inter-State markets have been 
depended upon to absorb the annual output, but the eftorta of the South Australian Commercial 
Agent to open up an export trade with Great Britain promise well, the prices reaUsed for 
shipments made during the past year being satisfactory to the producers. 
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Ostricll Farms Ostrich farms of some magnitude have been established in Far 
Northern localities and in the lakes districts, where the climate and 
physical conditions make home congenial to the birds and profitable to the owners. The 
feathers are large and lustrous. 

Potatoes are cultivated to a considerable extent, the area under this crop 
Potatoes. exceeding 10,000 acres. Consideration has been given to the utilisation 
of the unmarketable potatoes for the manufacture of starch and alcohol 
for power purposes ; and in view of the large areas in the South-East suited to the production 
of this crop, there should be room in -the future for development in these directions. Onions 
for domestic use constitute another profitable crop. Turnips, mangolds, and other roots receive 
some attention in the cooler portions of the State, while rape is largely grown as a fodder crop. 

Market Gardens. ^ ^^ ^j ^^j^^t 3,000 acrea is devoted to the ^ roducljon of vege- 
tables, the dty. Broken Hill, Port Pirie, and the mining towns being the pnnoip&l markets. 
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Anffora Qoats Herds of Angora goate are owned by South Australian pastoralistB, 
"^^^ ' and some beautiful fleeces have been cut. Although it has been proved 

that the animals do excelltntly in certain localities and return payable quantities of haii. the 
industry remains to be 
defiuitcly and consist- 
ently established. The 
Angora does well in the 
drier regions of Central 
Australia. In the Nor- 
thern Territory the pro- 
geny of a herd sent up 
some years sgo return- 
ed highly remunerative 
price?, and extensive 
breeding is to be under- 
taken by the Govern- 
ment. The fleeces re- 
tain all their virtues 
under the conditions 
that obtain here. 

rioak ot kncon a«ati Gutrkl knitMll*. 
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HOW THE STATE HELPS PRODUCERS. 

TaHgEy South Australia the State help the pioducei in a variet7 of ways. The Governmeat 
l^n seeks to be philoaopher, guide, and friend to the man on the land. Even after the 
^KjI homeseeker has secured his block and the equipment for working it, he is not left 
entirely to his own resourcee. The Oovemment comes to his aid and aseiata him in 
securing the best results from bis holding and in finding markets. No phase of soil 
cultivation escapes attention. There are experts on agriculture, viticulture, horti- 
culture, dairpng, poultry, wool, veterinary science, fertilisers, and so oa. These officers are 
attached to the Department of Agriculture, and may be consulted without fee. Lectures are 
delivered by them at country centres all the year round, and in addition they conduct courses 
at the School of Mines and at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

The Department of Agriculture is available to present and prospective 
Agricultorfd settlers who may desire advice and instruction on agricultural matters — 
Advisers. ^"^^^ *^ ^^ manipulation, the growing of various crops, the preparation 
of produce for market, the marketing of produce, the feeding and treat- 
ment of stock, &iC. There is no excuse for ignorance. A monthly Journal of AgncuUure is 
published at a small cost, and bulletins on special subjects are issued at frequent intervals. 

Several State farms have been established in addition to numerous 
DemonBtratiOR experimental plots for the guidance of settlers. Attached to the 
Vanus. Agricultural College is a farm of about 1,500 acres. Here cereal- 

growing, stock-rearing, dairying, wine-making, and other pursuits 
are practised. At Parafield, comparatively close to the city. 80 acres are devoted to the testing 
of wheat varieties and to the improvement of wheats by cross-breeding and by selection. In 
the dry areas, with an average rainfall of about lOin. annually, two experimental blocks have 
been established. A small area of reclaimed swamp land is cultivated at Murray Bridge by the 
Agricultural Department in order to demonstrate to occupiers of similar land the best crops to 
grow and methods of cultivation, and at Kangaroo Island test (arms have be«n sttrt^d. 

The Roseworthv Agricultural College is situated in the centre of the farming areas, about 
26 miles from Adelaide. It was established in 1885 for the purpose of teaching young men the 
principles and practices of scientific agriculture. Attached to the College are chemical labora- 
tories and lecture rooms, while on different parts of the farm are situated a well-equipped wine- 
making plant and cellars, a butter and cheese factory, incubator house, &c., besides the usual 
farm buildings. There is accommodation for 60 students, and each one is given full opportunity 
of making himself thoroughly acquaint«d with every detail of farm work and relative machinery. 
A few competent and experienced men are employed to help and instruct the studente, but the 
bulk of the work on the farm is done by them. Each year from 250 to 500 acres are cropped 
with cereals and green crops, while the stock comprise about 80 head of dairy cattle, from 
1,000 to 1,600 sheep, over 300 pigs, and a large number of poultry. The technical subjects 
taught at the College are general agriculture and live stock, viticulture and cenology, fruit 
culture, dairying, elementary veterinary science, book-keeping, surveying, wool-classing, and 
poultry-breeding. The fee is £30 per annum, and the course comprises nine sessions extendii^ 
over three veara. 

A dairy farm has recently been established, where dairyiiw is carried on under advanced 
scientific methods. At Turretfield, some miles from Gawler, t^ere is a stnd station for dairy 
cattle and a centre for expert demonstrational work. 
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In ordei to promote the export trade in perishable produce, the Government 

Finding Export Department was established at Port Adelaide, with freezing works and 

TWn.r lrftt.a coM storage accommodatdon. This institution has done excellent exploratory 

works. Butter, wine, fruit, lambs, rabbits, poultry, eggs, honey, and other 

products are treated and shipped in behalf of the exporters at reasonable rates, which are based 

on charges sufficient to cover the coat and to ensure a return to the Government of fair interest 

on the capital invested. If desired by the shipper, the State undertakes the disposal of produce 

in Great Britain, where the Agent-General and the Commercial Agent are alert in the interests ■ 

of the men on the soil. 

Altogether the system of legitimate State aid to producers is an elaborate one, and con- 
udersble benefit has accrued therefrom to individual producers and the State in funeral. 

A (n^(^ii11iirA.1 StAlT "^^ following is a list of Government experts who are always 
Agricultural xan. Qy^iiable for the education and guidance of producers ; -' 

Director and Professor of Agriculture — W. Angus, B.Sc. 

Principal of Roseworthy Agricultural College and Professor of Viticulture — A. J. Perkins. 
Horticultural Expert — G. Quinn. 
Dau7 Expert— P. H. Suter. 
Poultry Expert — D. F. Laurie. 
Wool Expert— W. J. Mathews, 
Veterinary Surgeon — J. Desmond. 
Chief Inspector of Stock — R. J. Needham. 

Agent-General for South Australia — 28, Threadneedle House, Bishopsgatc Street Within, 
London. 

Commercial Agent — 28, Threadneedle House, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. 

The undermentioned officers of the Government are 
Where to Qet Information, charged with duties to the public in the branches 
mentioned — 

The Surveyor-General deals with all questions pertaining to the surveying of, and making 
available, lands for selection: 

The Land Board fixes the prices of the blocks and aUots the land. 

The Surveyor- General has prepared the leases and agreements, and sees to the collection 
of rents and purchase- money as they fall due. He also deab with all questions respecting 
vermin- destruction, blockers' loans, road deviations, &c. 

The Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College presides over that institution and 
carries on experiments on the College farm. 

The Director of Agriculture is responsible for research work, scientific investigation, wheat 
hyhridiaation, and dry farming, and other experiments at various stations throughout the 
State. 

The Agricultural Department, North Terrace, Adelaide, furnishes information on alt 
matters connected with agriculture. 

The Conservator of Forests has charge of tree conservation and the rearing and distribu- 
tion to the public of forest trees. 

The Dairy Expert gives instruction in dairying, and delivers lectures on the subject at the 
Agricultural College and throughout the country. He will control the Government Dairy 
Farm about to be established at Turretfield, near Qawler, where students will be taken. The 
Government Butter Factory is also under his charge. 
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The Manager of the Produce Department takes charge of all descriptjona of produce at the 
Produce Depot, Port Adelaide, stores same, and if desired forwards to London for sale. He 
has charge also of the lamb-busing and freezing operations. 

The Director of the Tourist Bureau, King William Street, and the Intelligence Officer, 
Crown Lands Of&ce, Government Offices, will afford inquirers information on any subject respect- 
ing South Australia. 

The Horticultural Instructor and Chief Inspector of Ftuit gives instruction on all horti- 
cultural questions, including planting, pruning, budding, and grafting. He also has under his 
care the inspecting of plants and fruits import«d, for the prevention of introduction of fruit 
and plant diseases. 

The Poultry Expert advises with respect to rearing, housing, and feeding poultry, and 
marketing of eggs. 
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Chapter XX. 
LAND LAWS AND HINTS FOR INTENDING SETTLERS. 

i the Impeiial Act establisMng South Australia as a BritiBli proYiiic« the piice of land 
was originally fixed at £1 per acre. Owing to difficulty experienced in raising tlie 
prescribed sum of £35,000 &om the sale of lands — £20,000 of which was to be invested 

Tin Qoveinment securities in order that the mother country should bear no financial 
risk in the founding of the new province — the ininimiipi was subsequently reduced 
to 12s. per acre. Under the mod^ed scheme 437 lots of land, compriung a total of 
68,995 acree, were granted under preliminary land oiders, which also entitled the holder 
to a town acre, and these realised £35,397. There were also sold at the same price 20 town 
lots of 80 acres each, bringing the total territorial revenue up to £36,367. The minimum 
price of land in South Anstialia was thereupon raised to £1 per acre. Regulations made at the 
time provided that every applicant for lan<C in order to entitle himself to a grant, should pay a 
certain sum into a fund to be employed in bringing out laborers. Persons paying ca^ for 
4,000 acres had the right to call for the survey of any compact district not exceeding in extent 
16,000 acres. Under these provisions, up to December 22nd, 1637, in addition to the area 
already stated, 3,300 acres of country lands at £1 per acre, and 563 town acre lots for £3,694, 
had been alienated. In 1838 48,000, and in 1839 170,841 acres were disposed of, making a 
total of sales effected and amount realised up to January 1st, 1840, 283,507 acres for £262,240. 
Land continued to be dealt with under the original regulations until 1843, when the first loca! 
Act was passed. The land laws have undergone frequent alterations since then, and a large 
volume would be required to review the process of evolution necessary to meet the changing 
requirements. The initial mistake made was in seeking to transplant EngUsh methods of land 
tenure to a new country. Much mischief also resulted from the attempt to apply the same laws 
to lands var3dng in quality and subject to diSerent climates. The difficulties of colonisation 
were indefinitely multiplied by these and other legislative and administrative errors. It was 
only after years of bitter experience and fluctiwttng fortunes that the vast territory which forms 
the State of South Australia came to be better understood. The fiockmaster pushed his way 
back from the seaboard, testing the chmate and the productive capa<uty of the soil as he went. 
The farmer foDowed with his plough, never heeding the warnings uttered by the squatter or such 
an authority as the late Mr, Goyder, for many years Surveyor-General, This officer personally 
surveyed and inspected large areas, and, being a man of keen observation, he noted the sudden- 
ness with which the country changed from large trees and rich grasses to stunted scrub and 
bare hills or vast plains of saltbush, bluebush, cotton-bush, and o^er herbage. He fixed what 
has since been known as Goyder's liiie of rainfall — a theoretical division whidk has proved to be 
singularly correct. The ancient theory, however, that rain " follows the plough " was firmly 
befieved, and the agriculturist set his face northwards with a determinarion which was 
admirable. For some time land legislation was dictated by a popular demand for broad 
acres. 

The upset price of country lands was fixed at £1 an acre, and as the 

Slncouraging financial wants of the province increased every efiort was made to 

Occupation of P>"^ °^ ^^ ^^ ^^ °^ ^'^^ ^^ order to bring in revenue. It was 

OrOTTO Lands shortly after the first flush of excitement over the Victorian goldfields 

had subsided and the stream of population had begun to fiow towards 

South Australia that settlement began to increase. In the year 1863 213,221 acres were sold 

for £291,660, and from that time onwards the acreage under cultivation rapidly expanded. 

In 1854 it stood at 129,692 acres. Five years later the cultivated area had increased to 361,884 

acres, and in 1866 it was 660,569 acres. When power was granted to the local Legislature to 

pass land laws an attempt was at once made to enconrage occupation. In 1869 an Act was 

passed providing for free selection after survey in declared areas, the selector being allowed a 

certAin number of years in which to pay his purchase- money. He was eompdled in tlie 
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meantime to pay interest at a moderate rat« and to comply with conditions of residence and 
impTovement. Refonns followed in quick auccesuon, so rapid indeed that the land le^slation 
of the country was confusing even to those whose duty it was to administer the laws. Every 
new Parliament made an attempt to improve on the land laws, and whole Actfi were bonlily 
repealed, or special clauBes were amended and patchwork legislation was resorted to. The 
chaotic condition of the land jaws, after such lightning changes, made a consolidating measure 
imperative, and in 1878 the Ciown Lands ConsoUdation Act came into operation. The area 
aUenated from the Crown in fee simple, including completed purchases, at that time totalled 
4,970,940 acres, realising £6,362,069, abd the area held on credit after deducting revoked and 
abandoned selections and completed purchases was 2,609,606 acres, on whi(£ the sum of 
£3,634,676 was agreed to be paid. The population then stood at 236,000, and the area under 
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cultivation at 1.828,000 acres, giving an average area of about 31 acres sold or selected land for 
each person, of which area seven and three-quarter acres were under cultivation. Crown lands 
continued to be alienated for some years until a resolution was carried in Parliament stopping 
the sale of public lands and adopting exclusively a system of leasing. This method has sinc« 
been partially abandoned. 

In 1898, in order to meet the growing demand for land, an Act 
Oloser Settlement was passed providing for the purchase of freehold lands for closer 
Liberal Terms. settlement. These were to be let on perpetual lease at a fixed 
rental of not less than 4 per cent, on the amount paid for purchase- 
money, together with any expenses incurred in connection with the purchase. Subsequent 
legislation provided for lands so purchased being disposed of on agreement with covenant to 
purchase, the purchase- money being payable by 60 half-yearly instalments, with interest at 
the rate of not less than 4 per cent, per annum. 

During the 1903 session of Parhament an Act to consolidate the Crown Lands Acts became 
law. This Act re-enacted the provisions for Crown lands being let under perpetual lease at a 
fixed rental for all time and not subject to revaluation ot disposed of under agreement with 
covenant to purchase by 60 half-yearly payments, with interest at not less than 2 per cent, 
nor more than 4 per cent, per aimum. The purchase may be completed at any time after the 
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firBt six ye&ia of the agreement. In the case of lands repuichosed hj the GoTemment artd 
Bubdivided foi cloeer Bettlement, more recent legialatioD(1906) provides for payment of intereBt 
only at 4 per cent, per annum for the first five years, after which interest and principal become 
payable as in the case of ordinary Crown lands. Provision is also made for those holders of 
repurchased lands let on perpetual lease surrendering and obtaining agreements with covenants 
to purchase in lieu of the perpetual leases. The purchasers of closer settlement land may 
obtain the fee simple of their holding at any time after the first nine years on payment of the 
balance of the purchase-money and interest up to date. Up to the SOth June, 319,802 acres, 
including 14,716 acres of leasehold, have been purchased at a cost of £883,150 and disposed of 
to suitable purchasers, most of whom are successfully occupying their holdings. In place of 
comparativdy few persons on the land at the time of putctukse there is now a population of 
3,946 adults and oluldren on these repurchased lands. 
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Since 1905 the railway from Tailem Bend to Pinnaroo has been 

ESxteudlDg the completed and opened, and an area of land over 700,000 acres on 

Area of either side of tins line, and within the schedule to the Pinnaroo 

Cultivation Railway Act, has been taken up under covenant to purchase, k 

considerable area is already cleared and under crop, and it is eeti- 

mated that during the next two or three years at least 100,000 acres of the area already held 

will be under cultivation. The purchasers of these lands can obtain their titles at any time 

on payment of the balance of purchase-money and interest. 

In 1906 a measure was placed on the Statute Book providing for the 

BeclaLmed reclamation of swamp lands. This has already resulted in nearly 

Swamp liAIldS' liOOO acres at Murray Bridge having been reclaimed and allotted on pet- 

petual lease in small blocks of sufficient area, nnder intense culture, 

to support a family. The terms of payment are very liberal. During the first year one quarter 

of the rental is paid, one-half during the second year, three-quarters during tiie third year, 

^d the full rent becomes payable during the fourth year of the tenn. A mnch larger area is 

now in conise of recUmation, and will be available for settlement during the next 12 months. 
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The ledaimed areas are under the control of boards of tmstees, and the State m^y advance 
loans to leasees for the purpose of ejecting improrements which permanentl7 increase the 
capital value of the land. In connection with these swamp lands adioining higher lands have 
been purchased where such are necessary and disposed of to lessees of swamp blocks for resi- 
dential purpoees on similar conditions of pmchase as obtain in lands purchased for closer settle- 
ment or perpetual lease. 

In no direction have greater changes been made in tbe land law 

Pastoral XiOnds. than in the treatment of pastoral country outside of hundreds. A 
pastoral lease is now practically identical with a perpetual lease. 
The country can only be resumed when it can be shown that it is required for purposes of " intense 
cnltuTO." Pastoral country likely to be required for closer settlement may be leased for 21 
year* ; all other pastoral lands may be let for 42 years, subject to revaluation of the rent for the 
last 21 years. In each case the Pastoral 
Board fixes the rent, having regard to the 
carrying capacity of the land for depastur- 
ing the stock, the value of land for agri- 
cmtural or otJier purposes, the proximity 
and facilities of approach to railway 
stations, ports, rivers, or markets, and any 
other circumstances affecting the value of 
the land to a lessee. In revaluing the 
rent for the second period of 21 years, the 
amount fixed shall not be more than 60 
per cent, higher or lower than the rent 
payable for the first period of 21 years. 
The lessees are required to pay the value 
of the improvements as fixed by the 
Pastoral Board in 21 or 42 annual instal- 
ments (according to the term of the lease), 
principal, and interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum. The lands ate advertised open to 
a ^ven date, and all appllcationa received 
up to that time are considered by the 
board, which allots the leases to the most 
desirable applicants. All such allotments 
must be approved by the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands. In tlie event of resump- 
tion for any purpose the lessees are entitled 
to be paid tite value of the improvements 
effected by them, as well as compensation 
for lose occasioned by resumption. If the 
land is required for any public purpose one 
month's notice of intention to resume is 
neceasa^. If for intense culture one year's notice of intended resumption is required. The 
lessees ara entitled to receive payment for improvemente from the incoming tenant if the 
lands are let to other tenants at the expiration of the t«nn of the lease. 

The land laws of the Stat« are on a liberal basis, and 

The State as L>andlord. elasticity and sympathy characterise their administration. 
There is a genuine dea^ to encourage settlement, and in 
no other State in the Commonwealth is the outlook brighter for the prodocer possessed of 
brains and moderate capital Homeseekers will find the State a liberal landlord. 

Lands ODen tor Crown lands are continually being surveyed and oflered to the 

" public under agreement with covenant to purchase and perpetual 

Application. fg,j3g jj,j^ ol ^^ ]g^^^ altiough not of first-class quaUty, u 

suitable far wheat-growing with the aid of superphosphates and the improved methods of 

cultivation. There are now about 1,290,000 acres of Crown land open to application, ^ 
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AieAS snitable for fanos may be taken up of siaes varTuig sccord- 
PointS for ing to the quality, of a value of £5,000, or of pasture land only, for 

Laadseekers. B>000 steep, oi in dry areas 10,000 sheep. These lands may be helu 
either on p^petual lease or on agreement to purchase. In t^e latter 
case the payments, made half-yearly, after deducting interest, go towards purchase- mooey, 
and on 60 such payments being made the purchase U complete. 

If taken on perpetual lease the annual rental will be according to the value of the land, 
from about j^. to about Is. per acre, according to quality. If on agreement to purchase the 
price will be from 2b. 6d. to about £1 per acre. 

Repurchased lands must be taken on agreement to purchase, and may be held up to £2,000 
worth unimproved value ; improved blocks and grazing land up to £4,000 worth. The puichaae- 
money must be paid in 70 half yearly instalments [the first 10 payments will be interest only, 
which will be i per cent, on the purchase-money). Purchase may be complet«d by paying 
balance of purchase- money after holding the land nine years. 

Homestead blocks up to £100 worth may be taken on perpetual lease or agreement to pur- 
chase. These are meant for workmen's homes, not to make a living on, bnt to devote their 
spare time upon while not employed elsewhere. 

Leases are issued for 21 years, 610 acres for removal of guano, or other deposits, and for 
lands resumed for water, or if artesian, five square miles, also for small areas for sites for manu- 
factures, wharves, buildings, or other purposes. 

Town allotments are small blocks for townships, and are sold by auction for cash. 

The Land Board, composed of three members, arranges the subdivision of lands. 

As soon as surveys are completed the board fixes the price at which each block is to be 
offered, and, when approved by the Commissioner, full particulars of area, Ac., are published. 

Advances up to £50 may be made to homestead blockholdets to assist in erection of buildings 
and other improvements. 

Advances up to £75 may also be made to lessees of reclaimed lands for the purpose of effecting 
improvements on their holdings. 

Vermin-proof wire netting is advanced to landholders on easy terms, repayable in annual 
instalments. 

The cost of preparing land, sowing, and harvesting a wheat crop varies, according to methods 
adopted and the districts, from about 15s. to 30s. per acre ; 25s. an acre is considered & fair 
average cost, including seed and all expenses excepting manure. 

Phosphate is the fertiliser used for wheat crops. In South AustraHa there are immense 
deposits of this, many of which are being worked and treated ; large quantities are also being 
imported. The quantity placed on the land varies from KAba. per acre in dry districts to llOlbs. 
where there is a good rainfall. The cost is from 4s. 6d. to 5b. 6d. per hundredweight, accord- 
ing to quality. 
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Chapter XXI. 



MINING. 

SaKN a valuable compilation, " Record of the Mines of South Australia," compiled under 
&R the authority of the Hon. L. O'Loughhn (Minister of Mines) by Mr, Lionel C. E. Gee 
3^ (General Assiatant and Recorder , the Government Geologist (Mr, H. Y. L. Brown, 

fF.G.S.) supplies a sketch of mining, from which the foDowing is taken :^" What i 
believed to have been the first authentic discovery of gold in Australia, to which publi 
attention was called and from which actual mining operations resulted, was made 
January, 1846, about 10 miles E. from the city of Adelaide ; but although the precious 
metal has been found at many places over large areas, yet as a gold-producer South Australia 
ranks last of the States of the Commonwealth. The principal auriferous districts are in the 
main range from its S. portion through Echunga, Talunga, Barossa, and Ulooloo to Wonna, 
about liO miles N. from the city ; thence N.E., Mount Grainger, Waukaringa, Mannahill, 
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W&dnaminga, and Olary districts. The best find of alluvial gold yet made was in the saltbush 
and low hillfl country of Teetulpa, about 200 miles N.B. by N. of Adelaide ; this was discovered 
in October, 1886. The area was 8mall,Jand the ground was soon worked out, but it is estimated 
that about £300,000 worth of gold has been obtained from an area not exceeding one square 
mile. An immense district of similar country surrounds this place, and much desultory pros- 
pecting has been done, but so far Teetulpa remains the solitary rich patch unearthed here. 
Rich gold reefs have been discovered at Tarcoola, about 300 miles N.W. from Port Augusta. 
Oold has also been found in the Feake and Denison ranges, and near Yudnamutana, in the 
N. portion of the main range. To compensate for the lack of gold. South Australia is the chief 
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copper-producer of the group. The Bum Burra Mine, about 100 miles N. of Adelaide, has 
yielded nearly ££,000,000 worth of copper. The Wallaroo and Moonta Mines on Torke'a Penin- 
sula have extracted up to date copper valued at about £12,500,000. The Kapunda Mine, 
which is the oldest copper mine in the State, having been discovered in 1842, situated 50 miles 
N. of Adelaide, has also produced a large quantity of very high-class copper. Throughout a 
large portion of the State more or less copper is found, and in the N. portion of the main range 
and the adjacent country a large number of copper mines and prospects are being worked. 
Silver-lead mines exist in the main range S. of Adelaide. The Wheal Gawler Mine, near Glen 
Osmond, was originally opened in May, 1841, and is probably the first mine worked in Austraha. 
Deposits of silver-lead exist also in the N.B., from Farina and W. from Beltana. Large deposta 



of iron are numerous, the principal one being the Iron Knob, situated about 40 miles W.S.W. 
from Port Augusta. Here a vast quantity, estimated at 21,000,000 tons, of high-grade (66 per 
cent.) iron ore and manganic iron la in sight. It is connected by a railway with False Bay, on 
Spencer's Gulf, and the ore is used at present as flux in the Broken Hill Proprietary's works at 
Port Pirie. The magnitude and importance of this deposit are, so far, not equalled in Aus- 
tralasia. Large deposits of phosphate rock, containing as high as 81 per cent, tricalcic phos- 
phate, have been found for a distance of 200 miles along the main range — from Mount Mag- 
nificent in the S. to Carrieton in the N. — and at Clinton, on Yorke's Peninsula. The principsl 
localities are Belvideie and St. John's, neat Eapunda : hundred Bright, near Burra ; hundred 
Bendleby, near Carrieton in the N. ; Clinton and hundred of Cunningham, Torke's Peninsula ; 
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■nd Hotmt Magnificent and near Noailunga in the S. Bespectiiig the rare nunerals, a diaoOTeiy 
al tiraniam (camotite) and vanadium nre baa been made in the Olary district, but it has not, 
BO far, proved of economic value. Vanadium ores are also found in other localities, Monantfi 
in Bmali quantity has aUo been recently discovered." 

The State contains a large area of metal-bearing rocks, and 
Mining OperfttiOnS. the Government Geologist, after many years of patient, intelli- 
gent laboT, is able to make this official declaration—" I have 
DO hesitation in saving that South Australia is exceptionally well endowed with minerals. The 
foil lecognitioD and exploitation of its wealth in this direction is in any caae gnly a m?itter of 
time." The area held under Mining Acts on December 31st, 1907, was as follows ; — 
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Nnmtxr. 


.-. 


UiTi«ra1 Iea8» 

GoH leasw .* 

Gold dredRing lewM 

Uinenl claimB 

Ocrupatirai liceiioea 

Sesrch licences 


34S 
108 
40 

3e 
am 

248 
lOB 


13,920 Mi« 
2,008 " 
6,944 " 
7,256 " 
28.568 " 
120 " 
111,360 ■' 


Total holdings 


1,784 


170,186 acres 









RiaianBiD fbom July 1st, 1007, to Dbobhbir 31st, 1907. 



Mineral claims 

Gold leiuea 

Mioerel leasee 

Miners' rights 

Search licences 


161 
9 
35 
2 
313 
43 


4,983 acres 

180 '■ 

1,390 " 

79 ■' 

35.840 '■ 


Total 


803 


42.472 acreH 



The number of men employed in mining: and mineral works, December 31s*. 1907 :- 
Copper 4,500 



Salt .. 
Bilvai-lead .. 
Other miiteralB 



6,400 



The Secretary for Mines (Mr. T. Duffield), writing on March 2nd, 1908, said—" The great 
fall in the price of copper, our chief mineral, has had a depressing effect on all mining matters ; 
but despite this the total value of the mineral productions of the State for the aix months ended 
December 31st. 1907, is estimated at £330,000, and there is good reason for believing that the 
inevitable demand foi the red metal for increasing industrial activities will ensure for it a price 
at which oui deposits can be profitably worked." 

From the far northern part of the State to the Northern Territory precious stones have 
been found. Of the products which come out of the earth. South Australia has valuable salt 
deposits, as well as superior marble and slate. Mineral oil is said to exist in several places, 
but so far the expectations of experts have not been realised. Coal has been struck 370 miles 
north of Adelaide. It is to copper that South Australia is chiefly indebted for the development 
of the mineral industry. The bronze metal was first brought to light eaily in the forties, and 
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about ike same time the existence of gold became known. The mannei in which the first copper 
mines were discovered would form material feu; the novelist. The lonely boundary hdei, the 
shepherd intent on Ending the best pasture for his flock, the loving prospector literally stumbled 
across stores of treasure which have yielded enormous wealth to individuals and the State. 
From 1640 to the end of 1906 the following quantities and values account for the " ascertaiaed " 
extent of the industry in this State. It is quite certain, however, that the figures greatly 
understate the true position, as for many years no official statistics were kept : — 



Grfd 188,687 oa. 

Silver ■ 12,516 oig. 

Silver-lead ore I 16,000 tona 

Copper 5.091,448 cwW. 



Copper ore and reguluH 



HanganeM ore 
BUnutb ore 
IroDitone flux 
Limeatone flui 
Phoaphale rock . 
Crude salt 
Other minerals 



699,737 tone 
118.410 owta. 

13,267 ton» 

1,402 cwb. 

291,328 tons 

119,878 tons 

14.850 torn 
1<17.500 ton» 



1,266,470 

1,770 

218,979 

18,743,481 

6,664,884 

102,153 

46.23! 

16.679 

156,232 

16,098 

14,850 

64,500 



Such a record is striking testimony not only to the pioneer work done in this department 
of industrial development, but to the extent of mineral deposits in the State. 
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South AuHtralia haa always been recognised a« the " Copper State " of 
Copper. Australia. The first discovery was m&de in 1842 by Meaara. P. S. Dutton 
and C. S. Bagot, at Kapunda, about fiO miles north-east of Adelaide. Opera- 
tions were started in the following year, and from the outset they proved profitable. There 
were many obstacles to be overcome in those e&rlj days, but the pioneers of the State were men 
not to be daunted. All the material raised had to be carted to Adelaide by road, white bullock 
drays had to be requisitioned for the conveyance of stores to the field. The first ore was raised on 
Januarys.^ -ylMi, andonthe23rdof the same month a small parcel was sent away. Pour lodes 
were revealed varying from 1ft. to 6in. in width, the proportion of metal to the ton running 
about IS) per cent. In 1879 the mine was sold under tiquidation, having yielded 70,000 tons 
of ore. For a number of years afterwards the property was worked by tribufrs, but of recent 
years operations were suspended owing to a large influx of water. The Burra was also the 
c«ntre of considerable activity at one time, and the mine there paid £800,000 in dividends 
on a capital investment of £12,620. When work was suspended the total value of ore raised 



was computed at £4,760,000. The most profitable copper mines are to be found on Yorke's 
Peninsula. The Wallaroo and MoontA Mining Companies were amalgamated in 1889. In 
an interesting review of the operations of these companies Mr. H. Lipeon Hancock (the General 
Manager) states that the Wallaroo Company was for some time a private concern, and during 
that period did not publish any records. Prom what information is available, however, it would 
appear that during its separate existence it produced £2,229,096 worth of copper, in addition 
to £339.000 from purchased ores, and paid about £430,254 in dividends. The Moonte Com- 
pany during its existence produced £6,396,146 worth of copper, and distributed £1,168,000 
amongst shareholders. It had the distinction of being the first mining company in Australia 
to pay over £1,000,000 in dividends, notwithstanding that the rich gold reefs of Victoria had 
been worked for years before the Moonta lodes were discovered. Since the amalgamation in 
1889, and to the 30th June. 1907, about £5,463,665 worth of copper has been produced, of which 
£412,000 has been distributed in dividends. In 47 years these mines have provided about 
£13,944,445 worth of copper, and paid £2,018,264 as dividends. The following Btatastics may 
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also be of interest ; althongh tlie figuies are not absolutely correct they may be taken as sub- 
stantially so : — Total dressed ore produced from the mines to June 30th, 1907, 1,670,360 tons ; 
ayeiage copper contents, 15 per cent., representing in fine copper, 248,993 tons ; average 
yearly production of dressed ore, 35,540 tons ; maximum output of dressed ore in any one 
year, 63,518 tons; total expenditure, £11,285,809 ; average annual expenditure, £240,123 ; 
average cost of each ton of dressed ore, £6 15s. 2d. ; number of employes, June, 1907, 3,107 ; 
total amount of dividends, £2,018,254. Four thousand one hundred and thirty-seven acres 
are held under mineral lease from the Government for a tenn of 99 years, of which 'about 70 
have yet to run. The rental is Is. per acre per annum, and a royalty of 2( per cent, on the 
declared profits. In connection with these mines are extensive smelting works, situated at 
Wallaroo, and sulphuric acid works. 

There are extensive, well-defined copper lodes in various parte of the State, and before the 
price of metal declined extensive operations were being conducted in the Far North. 
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The remarks regarding the wide distribution of copper apply in an even 
Gold Mines, greater degree to the gold, though it unfortunately cannot be said that the 
gold mines have come within measurable distance of the copper mines aa 
regards the value of the yield. The precious metal was unearthed as early as copper, the Vic- 
toria Mine, about 10 miles from Adelaide, being opened in 1846. The major portion of the 
gold-bearing country to the south of Adelaide is on land which was aUenated from the Crown 
in the early days, and consequently returns are incomplete. Alluvial gold has been worked 
for many years in the numerous gullies in the Adelaide hills. Amongst other localities in the 
northern areas, Teetulpa may perhaps be considered the most important alluvial field, it being 
estimated that over £300,000 worth of gold was quickly obtained there. Valuable reefing 
fields have been discovered in the Echunga district, at Mount Grainger, Barossa, Wadnaminga, 
Hannahill, Nillinghoo, and other localities, and it is generally agreed that these reefs have not 
been developed as their undoubted richness warrants. The Echimga diggings became known 
early in 1862. Prospectors came across some very rich surface shows, and even down to the 
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present da; small bodies of men have made a good living as the result of mining operations at 
this part. No " mines " have, however, been developed. It is estimated that at least some 
300 reputed gold mines have at various times been started, but most of them have been aban- 
doned. A fev years ago gold was discovered at Tarcoola. situated about 360 miles north- 
westerly from Adelaide, and 170 miles from the Coward Springs Railway Station. This field 
is still being worked. 

In the Mount Lofty Ranges, close to Adelaide, and to the southward, 
Silver-Lead, are lai^e deposits of sUver-lead, in many cases associated with gold, copper, 
and zinc, so far only partially and unsatisfactorily prospected and wbrked, 
As instances may be mentioned the Glen Osmond Mines (close to the City of Adelaide), Aclare. 
Almanda, Kangarilla, Mount Malvern, Scott's Creek, Talisker, and Wheal Ellen. In the North- 
East many prospecting shows have been found, and in the North large bodies of ore exist at 
Kdiacara, Avondale, Duck Ponds Hill, and other places. 



Willano flmaltlBf WoFki flram th* Bvath-WuL 

South Australia possesses an abundance of iron. Many, deposits 
Deposits of Iron, are in close proximity to railway lines and the sea coast. Ijarge 
quantities of iron raised in the State are used as flnx for smelting 
purposes, and in moat localities the ore carries a small percentage of gold. When giving evidence 
recently before the Federal Royal Committee appointed to inquire into the provisions of a Bill 
relating to bonuses for the encouragement of the manufacture of iron in the Commonwealth, 
Mr. H. Y. L. Brown (Government Geologist) stated that South Australia was capable of supply- 
ing all the ore required for smelting works for centurira. He was not, however, prepared to 
say what kind of iron the ore would make, but did not think it advisable to smelt on the spot, 
but to ship the ore to some place where coal could be easily got. He instanced numerous placee 
where some millions of tons of ore were available. The beet known deposit at present being 
worked is the Iron Knob, a veritable hill of iron of high percentage, about fiO miles from the 
Spencer's Gulf seaboard. The property on which the deposits occur has been leased by the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company, wluch has constructed a railway to the coast to facilitate 
the transport of Uie ore to the company's smelting works at Port Pirie. 
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So fu as is known there are no coal measures in South Austialia of the 
Ooal. age of those that are worked in New South Wales. There is a great gap 

in the series of formations, namely, from the Lower Paleeozoic (Cambrian, 
Silniiaa, and Devonian] to the Cretaceous ; none of the intervening rocks in that series having 
been observed outcropping upon the surface. Although this is unfortunately the case, still it 
is coQfiidered possible that beneath the thick deposits of Tertiary and Cretaceous age, which 
overlie the greater part of the older rocks, there may exist any of the older formations which 
occur in other parts of Australia. In 1890 boring for coal was started at Leigh Creek, and not 
long afterwards the labor of those concerned was crowned with success. The fuel, however, 
differs from the bituminous coal of Great Britain, New South Wales, or Victoria, and in some 
respects resembles the dense brown coal of Europe. When lighted it burns well, but the absence 
of cinder and the powdery ash produced render it difficult for economical use on ordinury fire- 
bars. Test* made by the Locomotive Department of the railways proved that the coal was not 
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as well adapted for use on the railways as that of New South Wales. Brown coal deposits have 
been found at Noarlunga, a few miles south of Adelaide, and work is in progress on a promising 

The large extension of the use of artificial manures by farmers in this 

Sfineral State causes great importance to be attached to the existence of rock 

Phosphates, phmphates. Partly as the result of a reward ofiered by the Government 

for the discovery of beds of this material a dihgent search was instituted. 

Depoeita have been unearthed in several localities, and large quantities have been placed upon 

the market. 

The phosphate deposits of South Australia are extensive and valuable, but at present, 
owing mainly to the competition of the high-grade rock from Christmas and Ocean Islands, 
the market for the local production is limited. As an example of the value of South Australian 
rock as a fertiliser, a parcel of over 1,000 tons was recently sold at 64J per cent, tricalcic phos- 
phate and contained only 2 per cent, of iron. 
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Mining in South AuBtralia is regulated by the Mining Act of 1893, 
Mining Laws- which is characterised by extreme liberality and the induc«menta offered 
for prospecting an enormous area of practically new country. A miner's 
right ia obtainable at a cost of 5a. This right holds good for one year from the date of issue, 
and may be renewed at any time during its currency for another term of one year on payment 
of Ss. The holder of a miner's right is authorised to prospect on any mineral lands for any 
metal, mineral, coal, or oil, and to peg out (of the prescribed shape and dimensions) gold, mineral, 
coal, and oil claims, and also leases of a like nature. A fee of 2s. 6d. is charged for registration. 
Gold claims must be registered at once and mineral claims within 30 days of pegging. The 
miner's right under whii^ the claim was pegged must be produced to the registrar before regis- 
tration can be efiected, and must be renewed from year to year during its currency, or the claim 
is Uable to forfeiture. Gold claims must be constantly worked — one man for each claim — and 
mineral claimholders must employ two men for each claim. Amalgamation of either gold or 
mineral claims reduces the labor conditions by one half. 
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Gold, mineral, coal, and oil leases are granted for a term of 42 years— the two former at a 
rental of Is. per acre per annum and a royalty of 6d. in the pound on net profits, the latter at a 
rental of 6d. per acre per annum until coal or oil is found in payable quantities, when Is. per 
acre is payable and a royalty of 6d. in the pound on the net prolita. Working conditions provide 
in the case of gold leases for one man for every five acres ; mineral leases, one man for every 
10 acres ; coal or oil leases, one man for every 40 acres. The Minister may permit the concen- 
tration of labor of the amalgamation of from not more than tour adjoining gold or mineTal 
leases. Miscellaneous leases are granted for salt, gypsum, mineral springs, site for smelting 
works and mining works. Maximum area of leases are — Gold, 20 acres ; mineral, 40 acres ; 
coal or oil, 640 acres ; salt or gypsum, 640 acres ; mineral springs, 40 acres ; mining works, 
10 acres ; smelting works, 10 acres. Any number of gold, mineial, coal, or oil leases may be 
held by one persoa 
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Undei ttie Mining Act Amendment Act of 1900 licences to search for 12 months for predoos 
stones, mineral phosphates, oil, rare metals, minerals, and earths are issued on specific mineral 
lands, not exceeding five square miles in area for one person, a fee of 20s. being charged for each 
square mile or portion thereof. These licences give a preferential right to a lease over a portion 
of the area, as prescribed. Subsidies are granted upon the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment Geologist and Inspector of Mines to persons or companies engaged in deep sinking, pros- 
pecting, or mining ; and diamond drills are loaned under special conditions, and rewards for 
discoveries are paid out of money appropriated by Parliament for that purpose. A rebate of 
one-third of cost of freight if carried over the railway line for treatment is allowed to prospectors 
on the first 50 tons of ore raised — a concession wMch is largely availed of, and greatly asaisto 
prospectors in the initial development of tiieir properties. Assays are made at the School of 
Mines free of cost for all samples obtained from Crown lands, while special arrangements for 
practical work in the laboratory can be made at very low fees. 
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Respecting mining on private property the Act "F 1888 and amending Acts of 1896 and 
1899 provide for the resumption of private lands, proclamation of private land as an alluvial 
goldfietd, and compulsory mining leases. In 1882 a Qovernment Geologist was appointed, 
and results amply juetified the wisdom of this st«p. In Mr. H. Y. L. Brown the State possesses 
an able, energetic, and withal cautious official, who has done much to help forward the mineral 
industry of South Australia, and also in connection with artesian water supplies. His efforts 
are well supported by the Chief Inspector of Mines (Captain W. H. Matthews) and the other 
members of the Mines Department, which cornea under the control of the Minister of Mines. 
No genuine prospector will appeal in vain for advice to the department, while long distances 
are annually travelled by the officers in reporting upon or inspecting likely properties. Applica- 
tion made to Mr. L. C. E. Gee, Department of Mines, Adelaide, for information concerning the 
mineral deposits of the State will meet with a ready response. 
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Chapter XXII. 



MANUFACTURES. 

ILTHOUGH eBoentiaUy a country of primary production, the oonvArsioQ of raw 
material into commercial articles received early attention. For some time 
secondary production waa munly in the direction of providing agriooltural 
implements and commodities required by those who were engaged in ocoupying 
TE the country. As conditions became more settled industries increased in number 

]] and variety, and now that Federation has given inter-State free trade manu- 

facturers are looking forward to growing markets throimhout the Common- 
wealth. The discovery of silver in the western districts of New South Wales and the opening up 
of some of the richest silver-lead mines in the world proved a great boon to South Australian 
manufacturers. Engineering firms and boilermakers received large orders, and, by the excel- 
lence of their work, have retained valuable connections with Western Australia, llie following 
sre the published returns of manufactories and the hands employed : — 



7,962 
9,642 
10,974 



12,786 



12,941 
1<800 

ie,46e 



3,800 



20,206 



As the production of grain increased ttour mills were started in the city and at Port Adelaide, 
and the manufacture of breadstufEs became an established industry. At the present time there 
are 63 floui mills in various parte of the State, and the South Australian article finds a ready 
demand throughout South Australia, South Africa, and Java. Factories devoted to metal 
works and machinery number 132, employing 6,793 hands ; chafi-cutting 76, with 469 employes ; 
boote and shoes 17, 1,212 ; tanneries 12, 282 ; brickmaking 36, 276 hands ; coachbuilding 46, 
464; aerated waters 31, 246; breweries 20, 297; distilleries 13, 62; clothing 131, 4,018; 
cabinetmakers 23, 377; printers and bookbinders 41, 1,366; butter and cheese 65, 137; 
chemical works 4, 188 ; basket and brushware 7, 130 ; and sawmills 26, with 467 hands. 

Extensive locomotive shops have been established by the Government near Adelaide, 
where most of the locomotives required by the railways are made, and where railway repair 
work is attended to. These shops are well equipped with machinery. Locomotives hkve also 
been built at Gawler. The Government has erected a plant at Port Adelaide for the making 
of rast-iron pipes tor water reticulatioD purposes. 

South Australia has always been noted for the excellent quality of its 
Various fioui, and some of the finest flour mills in the Conunonwealth are to be 
Indus^es. ^^° "^ ^^ State. South Australian flour is shipped in large quantities 
to London, South Africa, Java, Singapore, and Australian States. Another 
important branch of manufacture is that devoted to the making of agricultural implements. 
There are also a number of bark mills and tanneries, where the beet leather to he found in the 
world is made. Salt works do a large business in refining the raw material taken from salt 
lagoons, and a big trade has been built up throughout Australia. Not the least interesting 
" industry " for which the State is famed is tiie Cement Works near Brighton, where an excellent 
quahty of cement is manufactured. The cement finds a ready sale throughout the Common- 
wealth, having satisfactorily passed the severest ofllcial tests. The largest tinware factory 
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" aouth of the line " is to be found in Adelaide, while fumituie-ni&king is carried on to a lai^ 
extent. A winding engine for mining puipoBes, recently manufactured by a South Australian 
engineering firm for Broken Hill , is credited with having a world's record for hauling power. 

Ijegifilation affecting factoriee was passed during the FarUameDtary 
Factory aeasion of 1907, under which boards have been created in respect to 
LeKislation. certain trades for the regulation of wages. There is inspection and super- 
vision by Grovemment inspectors. The principle of the eight hours system 
is in general operation throughout South Australia. 

Considerable assistance has been given to manuiacturers by an 
A. Ohamber of active organisation which holds exhibitions and in other ways pro- 
MaaufactureS- ■'^ctes the interests of factory-owners. The South Australian CSkamber 
of Manufactures is the oldest institution of its kind in Australia. It 
was establidted in 1869. and has steadily progressed with the growth of the State ; in fact, 
it olaims that in many directions the progress made has been due to the uiitiring efforts of its 
members. By means of free public lectures, practical demonstrations, and hundreds of 
thousands of pamphlets the public has had the opportunity of being informed and instructed 
by the best recognised authorities on a variety of subjects. No new invention of importance 
is launched without being brought under the notice of members. Parliamentary Bills and 
methods of administration affecting manufacturers and producers are constantly being placed 
before those directly interested, and many valuable suggestions emanating from the Chamber 
have reached and been given effect to by the powers that be. Periodically the Chamber holds 
exhibitions, the educational and practical advantages of which it is impossible to adequately 
gauge. The objects of the Chamber are — " To promote the development of South Australian 
manufactures and products, and in furtherance of such objects {a) to hold meetings at which 
lectures may be delivered, papers read, and, discussed, and. where deemed of sufficient value, 
published for distribution amongst members ; (b) to hold exhibitions for the display of manu- 
factures and products, and such of the arte as may be deemed advisable ; (c) to offer premiums 
or prises for new inventions, and to encourage skill in connection with work appertaining to 
the objects of the Chamber ; {d) to establish a library and industrial museum, accessible to the 
members of the Chamber ; («) to closely watch all legislation and decisions of the courts on 
matters affecting the objects of the Chamber, and to take such action as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

Federation has emphasized the importance of the manufacturing 
Work and industry of the State. With the aboUtion of border duties not only 
Wages- ^'^ ^ wider inter-State market been made available to South Australian 

makers of the finished product, but in addition they have been brought 
into closer contact with AustraUan competitors in the local market. In both ways the goods 
of this State have had to bear comparison and withstand competition, which are at the same 
time broader and keener than before union. This has caused manufacturers to look to theii 
laurels, and results have shown that South Australian factory- owners are more than holding 
their own. The workshops of the Central State are graduaUy assuming larger proportions, 
and there are not wanting signs that a steady expansion is taking place. The demand for skilled 
and other labor is largely governed by the seasons and the state of trade, and it fluctuates 
from one year to another. At the present time it is generally admitted that there is a " good 
demand " for labor all round ; but a statement of this kind made in all good faith one year 
may net stand tor the whole twelvemonth. With this qualification it may with safety be 
asserted that for rural workers and artisans there is a fair opening in South Australia. Farmers 
are p ying ploughmen from 17b. fid. to f 1 per week and their keep. There has been a demand 
for labor in the furniture -making trade, in which the ruling rates of wages have been — Cabinet- 
makers, from £2 lis. to £3 12b. for a week of 48 hours ; machinists, 358. to £3 ; turners, 30*. 
to £3 ; general hands, SOs. to BOs. " There is nlenty of room for top workmen " was the re- 
sponse to the inquiry concerning the demand for workmen in the building trade. Hasons, 
plasterers, painters, and carpenters have been kept fully employed for some time past, the 
ruling rates of wages having been — Masons and bricklayers, Is. 4}d. an hour ; carpenters 
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and joiners, Is. 3d. ; builders' laborers, Is. ; plumbers and plasterers, 10s. a day ; and painters 
8b. to 10s. In the boot trade the factories have been running at full time. The Wages Board 
has fixed a minimum rate of pay for machinists at £2 6s. per week ; skilled operators up to 
£3 and £4. There has been a demand for good mechanics in all branches of trade devoted to 
engineering and the making of agricultural implements. The following minimnm rates of 
vages were agreed to at a conference between representatives of employers and workmen at 
the deputation room, Victoria Square, Adelaide, on June 4th, 6th, and 6th, 1907 : — 1. Standard 
— Per day of eight hours— Patternmakers, average capacity, lis. ; pattemmakera, under 
average capacity, 10a. : blacksmiths and fitters, average capacity, 9b. ; combmakers, turners, 
maoIiiniBtB (iron), working milling machines, slow, less than average capacity, 83. ; machiniats 
(iron), working planing machines, Ss. ; carpenters, average capacity, lOs. ; carpenters, slow, 
under average capacity, 98. Woodworkers — Tradesmen, average capacity, 9b. ; tradesmen, 
alow, under average capacity, Ss. ; not tradesmen, average capacity, 8s. ; not tradesmen, stow, 
under average capacity, 7s. 6d. ; machinists (wood), 8s. ; wheelwrights, 9b. ; decorators 
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(defined se painters, doing scroll work and writing), 10b. ; painters, qualified. 8s. ; moulders. 
average capacity, 9s. 6d. ; moulders, under average capacity, 98. ; coremakers, when not 
apprentices to be claBsed as moulders ; furnaceraen (cupola), &. 8heet iron workers— If tin- 
smiths or qualified tradesmen of average capacity, 9s. ; same, slow, under average capacity, 
8e. ; sheet iron workers, not qualified tradesmen, 7s. 6d. ; drill men, strikerB, and fettlers, 7a. 6d. ; 
laborers (1) used to trade, 7b. 6d. ; laboreirs (2), not used to trade, 6b. 6d. ; steam engine drivers, 
78. 6d. 

Apprentices or learners — First year, 7b. 6d. per week ; second year, lOs, ; third year, 
12s. 6d. ; fourth year, 17a. 6d. ; fifth year, 228. 6d. To come into operation at once. 

Youth laborers — Fifteen to 16 years, lOs. per week ; 16 to 17 years, 13s. ; 17 to 18 years, 
168. ; 18 to 19 years, 20s. ; 19 to 20 years, 25s. ; 20 to 21 years, 30b. 

With regard to aged and infirm men proposed to be employed at less than the standard 
wage, the masters shall not engage such men at a wage less than in each particular case shall be 
agreed between the niaater and the representatives of his employ^ elected from among theni- 
selvee by the employes over 21 years of age as follows :— Where there are 25 such employes 
or under, one representative to be elected ; where over 26 and not exceeding 50 such employes, 
two representatives to be elected ; and where over 50 such employes, four representatives to 
be elected. 
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For two yean after the expiry of the five years' term of appreatiDeahip a man may be 
deemed an improver, and for improvers the rate of pay may be Is. 6d. per day less than the rate' 
fixed as the standard minimum for the particular class of work. 

The rates of wages shall be on the basis of 18 hours per week. Overtime — Oataide usual 
hours, time and an eighth ; holidays, time and a quarter. 

The following is an official return suppUed to Parliament showing the ratee of pay and 
class of work paid for skilled, partially skilled, and unskilled labor at the Islington State Loco- 
motive Workshops ; — 
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The following are the current rate of wages in Adelaide for tradesmen. The quotatioiu 
represent a fair average for skilled hands working at the rate of 48 hours a week : — Bakers, 
per week (minimum), £2 10b. ; blacksmiths, per hour, Is. l)d. to Is. 3d. ; boilermakers, per 
hour. Is. IJd. to Is. 4Jd. ; bootmakers (male), per week, from 468. to 75s. ; brasemoulders 
and finishers, per hour, lid. to Is. ; briokmakers, per hour. Is. 4|d. ; butchers (minimum), 
per week, £2 lOs. ; cabinetmakers {minimura) per week, £2 lis. ; carpeoters and joiners, per 
hour. Is. 3d. ; carriage-building (all bianchea), per hour. Is. 1^. to Is. 3d. ; coopers, per hour, 
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Is. l)d. to Is. 3d. ; coppersmiths, per Eoni, Is. to Is. 3d. ; diessmakets (minimam), pet week, 
16e. ; fitters and tamers {engineering), per houi, Is. 1^. to Is. ^d. ; galvaniied iron workers 
(indoor), per hour, lid. to U. ; ironmoidden, per hooi. Is. l^d. to Is. ^A. ; masons, per honi, 
ls.4id.; painteTBandpaperhangeTB,perhoiir,ls.tols.lid. ; patternmakers, per honr, Is. ^d. ; 
plasterers, Is. 3d. ; plumbers. Is. 8d. ; polishers from Is. ; saddlers. Is. to Is. 3d. ; stonecntters. 
Is. HA. ; tailoring (female), per week, from I8s. to 36s. ; tinsmiths, per horn (minimum), lid. ; 
npholBt«aers, per honr, from Is. ; wheelwrights, per hour. Is, 3d. ; woodturners, from Is. 

Equally important to the rate of wages is that of the cost of living to the 

Oost of wage-eamei. A high scale of wages may he made to look alluring, but if, 

Xjlvlng. in order to earn them, the worker has to pay high rents and purchase the 

necessaries of life at enhanced rates, hia net income may easily be reduced to 

Tanishing point, ^th the qualification that the prices of food supplies are subject ft> more or 

less fiuctuatdona owing to the seasons, which regulate the supply, the following quotations of 

oommoditden are given as they were on a recent date : — Bread, per 2Ib. lo^, 3d. ; butter, 

factory, per pound, Is. Id. ; jam, first grade, per tin, 8^. ; flour, 3&lbs., 2s. 9d. ; oatmeal, 

Tibs., 1b. 3d. ; eggs, per doien, 6d. ; tea, average, per pound, Is. 3d. ; cofiee, first grade, per 

pound. Is. 9d. ; sugar, per pound, 2^. ; keroeine, per tin, 3s. 6d. ; bacon, per pound, 9)d. ; 

soap, first grade, pet pound, 8d. ; sago, per pound, Id. ; candles, per pound, 8a. ; milk, per 

quart, 4d. ; coal, per ^ton, 7s. 6d. ; beef, rump steak, per pound, &d. ; corned beef, round, per 

pound, 5d. ; mutton, hindquarter, per pound, 4|d. ; pork, per pound, 7d. ; sausagee, beef, per 

pound, 4d. ; tripe, per pound, 6d. ; potatoes, per Ulbs., Ss. 3d. ; onions, per pound, 3d. ; 

hoots, size 8, Hungarian nails, 9s. 6d. ; cod, 21bs., Is. 8d. 

Penny sections preyail on dty and suburban tramways and cheap fares are available on 
suburban railways. 

The following are the rents of houses let to workmen within a two-mile, 
"*'^^°' radius of the post office : — Four rooms, per week, 9b. ; five rooms, per week 
12s. ; dz rooms, per week, 16e. ; seven rooms, per week, 20b, 

The President of the Federal Council of Chambers of Hanu- 

Good Oountry for factures of Australia, when asked " What are the conditions 

Good Workmen. '^^ ^^^ working classes in Australia as regards remuneration and 

living 1 " replied that he ^jreed with a correspondent of his 

who wrote — '* The conditions of the working classes are good, and the wages paid compare 

favorably with any other country in the world, the hours of labor being liniited to the popular 

rate of eight hours per diem. The oost of living is as cheap, if not cheaper, than that prevailing 

in other places, wlule the rents are normsL They can get good, wholesome food at bedrock 

piioee. From my knowledge of mechanics I believe that th^ remuneration and living are 

snch that they oan enjoy life and make due provision for old age." 

On a recent occaaion the Chamber of Manufactures arranged 
■* For Our Oountay." for a "Manufacturers' Day." when throughout the <«ty and 
suburbs there was a splendid display of articles made in Aus- 
tnlia. About 200 merchants and shopkeepers dressed their windows, and a creditable exhibi- 
tion was provided. This served to bring forcefully before the general public the great 
advances made in manufactures during recent years. 
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Chapter XXIII. 

FISHERIES. 

I^^SOUTH Aiutialift has over 2,000 miles of coastline, with innumeTable inlets favorabU 
^RKk for the feeding and breeding of fish, and many of them eminently snitable as working 
2R^£ bases for fishermen. The temperatures of the coastal waters and general conditions 
jMjUn are conducive to healthy fish life, and, though the industry has so far been most sadly 
^^^^^ neglected, there is every reason to believe that those varieties of fish which flooriah in 
the same latitudes elsewhere abound here. Mark the unqualified opinion of that 
experienced traveller Frank T. BuUeu, ,who, in his work, " Ooi Heritage — The Sea," 
penned the following paragraph : — " Australia I How can I do justice to the plenitude and 
amiability of your splendid fish t Everywhere I have sailed or steamed around the shores of 
tiiat noble country in or out of harbor, the story is the same — the most marvellous assortment 
of fish, easy to be caught, and of moat deUcious fiavoi. 1 consider that Australia's fisheries are 
most unaccountably neglected, even when it is remembered how plentiful, good, and cheap are 
all kinds of other food. What fishing there is has fallen mostly into the hands of industrious 

forugners Oui kindred in Australia do not care to engage in any work that involves 

long and irregular hours, and also precarious gains ; or if driven by any pressure of circum- 
stances to engage in such employment, theyalwa3rB rehnquish it as early as possible. Nature 
has been exceedingly kind to Australia in many ways ; but in none more than in the matter 
of food to be obtained from the sea." South Australia is undoubtedly rich in the possession 
of fishing grounds, and its greatest .need is an experienced and industrious population which 
will cast net and line for a living, and gather this harvest which experts affirm is fidly developed, 
and only awaits reapers. Of the inltmd waters the River Murray and its lakes and billabongs 
are the best for fish, and they abound with them. The famous Murray cod is in demand through- 
out Australia. About 300 tons of fish are sent annually to the markets of other States. Perch 
do well in the Onkaparinga and other rivers, and some rainbow trout placed in various waters 
throughout the State are increasing. Fish also thrive in the reservoirs, and as these become 
spread over the country so will a means of increasing the fish supply be provided. The possi- 
bibties of the fish industry in this State are considerable, and there should be no difficulty in 
promoting fisheries, thus finding profitable employment for thousands of men with their wives 
and famibes. 

At present there are about 400 licensed men who depend upon fishing 
Expanding for a liveUhood. but this number could be greatly increased by a syste^ 
the Industry, matic exploitation of our coastal waters. Scientific research is essential in 
order to accurately chart the spawning grounds and ascertain the habits 
and migrations of edible fish, and the basis for this is being prepared in the form of a catalogue 
of the various species which frequent these waters, the compOation of which is now well in hand. 
About 2,000 tons of fish are now annually taken from our waters, of which 250 tons come from 
the Murray, while South Australia imports £40,000 worth of preserved fish every year. With 
the industry properly established in the hands of men skilled in drying fish this State should be 
an exporter. It is recognised that concurrently with increasing Bupphes greater facilities must 
be provided for marketing and delivering to consumers. There is no reason why fish fresh from 
the sea should not be at the consumer's door with the milk on the morning after being caught. 
South Australians are not large consumers of fish — partly because of the deamess, and also for 
the reason that there is no regular delivery to private houses. Enterprising persons who would 
receive fish on arrival of the trains from seaports, place it direct into cool chambers, and dehver 
to customers early next morning would so establish a large connection. Id that way a regular 
txade would soon be built up and the industry gradually expanded. 
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Piehermen delegated by those engaged in the industry in Scot- 

Inqulries from laud visited various fishitig places off out coast during September, 

Scotland- 1908, and expressed themselves favorably Impressed with the harbor 

and transport facilities, as well aa the prospects of establishing a 

lucrative fishing industry combined with by-product manufactures. " South Australia wants 

only men and boats to work its fisheries " was their conclusion. The Government intended to 

offer facilities to fishermen from across the sea to settle in this State, and to establish drying and 

preservinR grounds, and for residential sites. The delegates stated that if sufficient inducement 

offered a large number would be prepared to emigrate. They said South Australia alone could 

do with 5,000 British fishermen. 
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This State has not yet reared fish artificially, but the question of 

Helping the establishing a floating hatchery foi the Murray waters is under con- 

IndllstEy. sideration. Much has been done to protect the supposed spawning 

grounds in various parts of the 8tate, to secure natural replenishment 

of OUT fish supply, and the destruction in three years of 30,066 cormorants and 90,067 turtles 

must naturally help to keep up supplies. Each shag is believed to devour over 21bs. daily, and 

the turtle's capacity for spawn is enormous. The establishment of hatcheries is generally 

advocated by our fishermen, but the expense of separate establishments is not warranted if the 

subject be dealt with federally and supplies drawn from the Sydney hatcheries. It is expected 

that the expert who was instrumental in getting the Prospect and^Port Hacking hatcheries, and 

who is now the Federal officer of fisheries, will advise federally and enable this and other States 

to procure fresh stock foi our waters in the most approved manner. 
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Among the TarietieB of fish to be found in South Anstialian waten may 
Varieties. ^ mentioned schnappei, whiting, garfish, salmon, mallet, tommy ron^, 
bamoonta, flying gurnard, snook, flatbeads, flounders, crays, cod, and bream. 

The action taken under ensting fisherieB laws is as follows - — '^P'*^ 
Fiaheries tors have been appointed, includiaK every member of the police. These 
Leslslatioil. officers are empowered to issae fisheimeD'H licences, to certify to the 
destruction of cormorants and turtles, to apprehend persons infrin^g 
any of the provisions of the Act, to enter any flshshop and destroy fish unfit for food, to enter 
any fishing boat, examine net«, and enforce the provisions of the Acts. Regulations have been 
made prescribing certain description of nets for specified waters, providing for measurement 
of nets and bow tbey are to be used, to prevent talang of underwei^t fish, and requiring them 
to be returned to the water. To prevent the use of explosives and wire-netted pounds. Close 
seasons bave been proclaimed, and the use of nets has been prohibited in various waters through- 
out the State for the protection of fish during spawning season. Other powers given by the Act 
for the furtherance of the industry v\l] be brought into operation as occasion requires. Pishing 
is a vocation that cannot be always under the eye of the inspectors, and the depnrtmeDt look 
confidently t<i bona fide fishermen to shield the industry from exploitation by unlicensed or 
unscrupulous persons The object of the law and the deebe of the department is to protect 
and further the industry in the interest of the fishermen whose llnng it is so long as they ply, 
their trade honestly and with due regard to preserving the permanence of the industry. It is 
important to fishermen to bave supplies preserved, and equally important to the consumer 
to have ample quantities of this popular article of diet at reasonable prices. Not until scientific 
investigation has solved many of the problems common to all fisheries can legislation be placed 
on a thoroughly satisfactory footing. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

FORESTRY. 

aj^^OUTH Australia, ae in so many other movemeDta, was the first State of the Australian 
SfflHS group to establish State foreste. Early aettlers were permitted to draw upon the 
^^^ supplies of native timber without restriction until it became apparent that the 
jgMMj limited extent of natural forests vould soon become exhausted. In 1670 Hr. 
'^^^ F. E. H. W. Krichaufi persuaded the House of Assembly, of which he was then a 
member, to call for reports on the best size of reserves for forest purposes, where 
they should be made, the beet and most economical means of preserving the native timber 
on theni, and of planting and replanting the reserves as permanent State forests. Three 
years later tbe Forest Act became law, and a bonus was offered of £2 per acre of land on which 
forest trees were plant«d and maintained for a period of five years. The practical results of 
this proved disappointing, for little oi no effort was made by private landowners to earn the 
subsidy. The State forest system was inaugurated in 1875, when the Forest Board Tvas 
appointed, and 195,398 acres were set apart for tree-planting and ccnserration of the indigenous 
timber by natural regeneration where dedrable. This board was subsequently abolished by 
the Woods and Forests Act, 252/1882, and the Woods and Forests Department was created in 
ita place, with a Conservator of Forests at its head, under the control of the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, as a body corporate under the name and style of " The Commissioner of Forests." 
Ultimately this area was increased until the first reserves comprised 239,336 acres. Alienations 
for perpetual leases have reduced the territory under the supervision of the Woods and Forests 
Department to about 164,113 acres. ^ 

For the whole 31 years of the. forests' history the expenditure 
Distri'butioil of has been £198,987, and the revenue £155,793. In only seven out 
trQQS. of the 31 years has the revenue exceeded the expenditure. Thr 

best results were in 1887-8. when the receipts amounted to £12,080, 
and the expendittue to £7,262. In considering this aspect of the question it must be remem- 
bered that one prominent feature of the department's work has been the distribution gratis of 
forest trees for 26 years, during which period over 7,000,000 trees have been issued to corpora- 
tions, district councils, and other public bodies, and to farmers and others in the State for the 
purpose of beautifying their residences, providing shelter for stock, and ornamenting the various 
towns. A fair measure of success has been attained in this way, and the beneficial effects pro- 
duced — especially in the originally treeless districts—have been considerable. As no charge 
has ever been made for the trees, and the cost of production has been very considerable, the 
discrepancy between the revenue and expenditure previously alluded to can be easily under- 
stood, and it will readily be seen that if a fair value had been assigned for the trees year after 
ysa,!, and the amount passed to the credit of the Department, the financial position would have 
been very materially altered. Reckoning the value of 7,000,000 trees at 2d. per tree the result is 
£58,333. The last year's returns show the expenditure as £198,987 and the revenue as £165.793 ; 
but had the value for the trees been credited as indicated the position would have been reversed, 
and a credit of £15,139 would have been shown to the department. 

Forests of ^* present Conservator of Forests (Mr, Walter Gill) was appointed 

in 1890. and he has done excellent work with the limited funds at his 

-^^^^B- command. People and Parliament of South Australia have been singu* 

larly apathetic in the matter of afforestation, and the pruning knife of economy has more 

dian once been appUed to this department. In all the South Australian forests 1,100 
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acres of pines have been planted, and over half of this area is represented at Wirrabara, 
where the trees vary in age from 1 to 26 year*. To-day SB per cent, of the world's timber 
demand is for pine, and the amount which goes out of South Australia for this useful claas of 
timber is between £100,000 and £200,000 every year. The world's newspaper press alone 
devours many millionfl of tons a year for it« pulp paper, and in all countries supplies are rapidly 
being depleted. The Conservator is an extremely cautious man, but &ft«r many anxious years 
he has thoroughly satisfied himself that pines which are suitable to local conditions can be grown 
in South Australia without risk and with great profit. The pines which have proved moat 
suitable for general culture are the Remarkaole or Monterey pine (Pinus iruignts), the Aleppo 
pine (PiniM haUjtensis), the Stone pine {Pinui pined), the Maritime pine {Pinve maTitima). 
The moat rapid grower and most profitable tree, when planted under suitable conditions, ia tlin 
Remarkable pini?, a native of California. This was first introduced into ibis >Statc by thr Uh; 
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distinguished botanist, Baron Sir F. von Mueller, in 18B9, on which occasion he sent aome plante 
to the Botanic Garden of Adelaide in the time of the lat« Mr. Francis. Speaking of this pine 
the Conservator sayi — "Strong views 'have frequently been advanced against this pine, in 
inoat cases by those who were practicaLy unacquainted with its nature and behavior under 
'systematic cudture, and judged it either by hearsay or from ornamental specimena they had 
seen. The Forest Department, having fully tested it for a aeries of years, is able to prove 
beyond doubt its special excellence for box lumber, and its general utility for wagon and dray 
bottoms and sides, ladders, barrows, rafters, planking, fiooring boards, and other purposes ; 
but any special pleading in its favor is rendered unnecessary in the present instance because, 
in districts where once it was condemned untried, those falling into that error are now convinced 
of its value, and are anxious to obtain cases when available ; and when the purchaser is satisfied 
mere theoretical discussion is useless. Calculating the areas of Remarkable pine by them- 
selves, we find the average annual growth or increment per acre to amount to 100 cub. ft. ; 
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but when the other pines, Aleppo and Haridme, are averaged with it, the annual acre increment 

falls to 80 cub. ft. : as, though the Aieppo and Maritime give valuable results, their growth is not 
80 rapid as the Remarkable pine, nor do they give so large a yield per acre. When, however, it 
can be plainly demonstrated that averaging the three pines indicated— -after thoroughly teating 
them— the yield per acre even at sach an early stage of growth as 26 years comes out at 80 cub. ft., 
or 960 (nearly 1,000) super, feet per annum (excluding branch and top wood), the depart- 
ment feels justified iu claiming that the question ' Can South Australia grow any pine timber ? ' 
has been answered in the affirmative." 

M^On the question of the character of climate and soil for the growing 

Suitability of Soil of timber the Conaervatoi further remarks — " There are thousands 

and Olimate. °^ acres in the State suitable for pine-growing now carrying inferior 

timber of practically no value or scrubby vegetation. The cost of 

clearing, fencing, and plunttng varies according to circumstancee ; but, speaking broadly, a 
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plantation of pines may be estabUshed under suitable conditions, and maintained till it repre- 
sents the gross value already indicated of £200 per acre, at a cost varying from £5 under the 
most favorable conditions to £10 per acre where more work is needed to prepare each acre for 
planting. The ultimate return to the revenue shown as probable from the estimates given ia 
surely in itself a highly satisfactory one ; but there are other aspects of the matter quite as 
important as the revenue one. The German forests, which are rightly regarded as of incalculable 
value to the State, support directly 1,000,000 people in employment ; while another 3,000,000 
are maintained by industries connected with them. Making and maintaining forests means 
that men must be employed to do it. It will pay well, given the requisite time and patience 
for development. It will pay in revenue ; but it will pay better in the healthy, strong men it 
rears admidst healthy forest conditions, in the increase of the producing power of the country. 
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ud in aeaistiiig to prevent the coDgeetion of out population in our cities. The Maritime pine 
foKflts in the south-west of France nov cover 300,000 acres of what was once waste, useless 
Itud, and support a considerable population employed in producing turpentine and its by- 
products from trees that afterwards yield large quantities of lumber for the boxes required in 
the onion and orange export trade of Spain." 

The pine plantations established by the department were the 

Praise from subject of very favorable comment on the occasion of a visit made 

a Visiline Elxpert- ^^^ ^^^ Conservator in February last by Mr. E. 0. Faulkner, the 

manager of the tie and timber department of the Atchison Topeka 

and Santa F4 Railway, one of the largest American systems. Speaking to a representative 
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of one of the leading papers he said — " The pine plantations, I understand, are giving oxceUent 
financial results pfter 26 years, which is mni^ better than we can do in America, although the 
tTe» are indigenous to our soil. I saw pine trees from llin to 14in. in diameter in less than 25 
years which would do credit to any country." 

Since the industry of case-making was first started in the Wirra- 
Fniit Oases bara Forest 41,121 cases of various kinds — mainly apple export, 

from Locally Grown raisin, and apricot — have already been sold, resisting in a sub- 
Timber, stantial increase to the revenue. It is interesting to note that 
some of the apples which brought the highest prices in Berlin 
within the last year or two were carried in cases made by the department in the Wiirabara 
Forest. 
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Turning to the Bucalypts, or hardwoodi, Teeolte aie not bo rapid n 
Hardwoods, with the pinea, aa, owing to the purposea for which they are required, they 
must generally attain a greater maturity ere they can be utilised. From 
these, however, large quantities of useful material for general fanning and estate requirements 
have been obtained from the thinnings, as well as a constant supply of firewood ; but the main 
bulk of properly matured timber has yet to be reahsed. The extension of railways has created 
a large demand for redgum sleepers, and a large number of cutters are employed in vaiious 
parts of the State under contracts to the Oovernment. In view of the growing demands for 
commercial timbers the Government intend increasing the vote to the Forestry Department, 
in order that planting operations should be extended. 
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During last March the New South Wales Royal Commission 

Opinion of (,„ Forestry visited the Wlrrabara and Bundaleer Forests. In 

Members of a Hoyal giving an account of their work they stated tiat they visited 

OommissLon these reserves in South Australia, between 30 and 40 miles from 

Port Pirie, and found " that splendid work had been done there 

under the direction of Mr. W. Gill (Conservator of Forests) in the propagation of exotic pines 

and various hardwoods. The most valuable pine in a commercial sense was found to be 

PintM ifuignis, which has been planted about 26 years in these forests, and is now being cut 

to provide wood for fruit cases, Ac. A small mill has been established at Wirrabara Forest, 

and an order for 25,000 fruit cases for the Renmark Irrigation Settlement is now being executed. 

Many exotic pines are making satisfactory growth, but the growth of the Pinus inti^ia is about 

twice as great as the volume of timber nf any other pine. This experience was subsequently 

confirmed by the evidencf taken at Ballarat and other centres in Victoria." . 
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AmongBt other things the deputment has successfully proved that the 
Sate date palm will produce excellent fniita in the dry Far Northern diatricta 

Plantations- "^^ ^^ State. As in the case of many other fruite, variatioDS in the seasons 
sometimes mar the quality ; but foi 16 yean good dates have been 
grown in the plantations at Hei^ott and Lake Harry, the latter being 'the principal one, con- 
taining 2,193 palms. Though the quantity was not large, South Australia can claim to be the 
first State to produce and place on th» market a gpod sample of merchantable dates, a quarter of 
a ton having Deen sold in Adelaide in 1906. ' 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 

?3KN order to get cloee to the heart of Au^trahti it is neceswiry to travel up the streanu which 
|^B( spread tbemBelvee like veins in the human body across the eastern portion of the con- 
g§^ tinent. The Murray is the main artery. With only two of its maoy tributaries, it is 
capable of being navigated for a distance equal to one and a half times across the Aus- 
tralian continent from south to north— from Adelaide to Port Darwin and half way back ! 
An Australian unacquainted with these waterways is ignorant of the resources of his 
native land. For the last 500 miles of its course the Murray passes through South 
Australian territory. The importance of the favorable gec^iaphical position enjoyed by the 
" Central Stste " was realised by Captain Sturt and many pioneer settlers. One of them, writine 
in 1838, pointed out that " the farmer to the westward and northward of the Blue Mountuns 
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and of the Australian Alps is, in fact, nearer to the markets of South Australia when 1,L'00 
miles distant by water than he is to the port of Sydney when distant 300 miles by land." In 
1861 Parliament oflered a bonus of £4,000 to the person who would give a practical demonstra- 
tion of the navigability of the Murray. The proof was supplied by Captain W. R. Randell and 
Captain Cadell in 1653, and for half a century the river has been a highway of trade. 

The Murray is the great natural main drainage line of the south- 

An EIxtensiTe eastern part of Australia. The basin of the river and its tributaries 

Watershed. comprises 414,263 square miles (265,121,920 acres}~an area double 

that of France—out of a total of 2,950,000 square miles in the whole 

Australian continent. The river basin includes within its limits nearly one-seventh of the 

entire mainland subject to the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, being five-sixthe of New South 
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Vftles, coosiderably more than half of Victoria, ovec 100,000 square miles of Queensland, and 
21,000 square miles of ?outh Australia. The greatest height reached at any point on the 
boundary is in the south-east, where Kosciusko, the highest land in Australia, attains an 
altitude of 7,25Cft. If to this vast catchment there be added the atrip of coast land lying 
between it and the sea — from the Condamine fiiver in the north-east to Lake Alexandtina in 
the south-west — the total would become one-fifth of the Australian continent, containing at 
least three-fourths of its entire present population, and much more than half of ita agricultural 
»nd pastoral posaibiUties for the sustenance of human life. 

Born on the snowclad heights of Kosciusko, cradled in rich glens, and fed by tributaries 
that rise in four States, the Murray moves leisurely and majestically to the sea. The river ia 
one of the longest in the dominions of King Edward, with a watershed that has few rivals. To 
Itnow Australia, to appreciate ite magnificent resources/it is necessary to understand how the 
Hunay and its sister streams can be made to serve the producer and the trader. These channels 
reach far towards the heart of the continent. They are gateways of trade to the interior 
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—great fertilising agencies, by means of which vast treasure caverns yet untouched may be 
unlocked. These waterways can be utilised as bearers of burdens as well as in the capacity of 
aids to production, and Australians will shortly enter upon the glorious inheritance represented 
in the Murray and its tributaries. Australia is looking to the valleys of its rivers for agricultural 
expansion. Where irrigation is possible there will be seen the beat examples of intense culture, 
of " closer " settlement — that system of farming which was the salvation of France, and is still 
the hope of that country. Wat«r is wealth. If rightly used, it will cause the desert to blossom 
and semi-arid lands to become fruitful. 

Early in 1905 a party of South Austrahao legislators travelled 560 

Tlie Future mites up the Murray, and they realised more than many of them had 

of Uie CTet done before that this stream is not only a highway of trade to 

Blver Valley. i^Jand Australia, but that it« water may be made to unlock thousands 

of acres of semi-arid country. With a permanently navigable river the 

valley of the Murray is practically a land without limit. The scenery is often grand in its wild 

beauty ; and the variety of game and of bird life, the giant gum trees, boxgum, and weeping 
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willuwB, thiough avenuee of which tho steamer tlinads its way, lend frosU cbaim to evuy beiid 
and molce an eicmaion moat instructive and enjoyable, luiity years ago two-litths of the 
United titates was regarded as a desert. One day a cowboy, brealcing further away from 
ciyilisataon tiian was usual, saw an alleged arid wilderness, and exclaimed — " This is no desert 1 
This can be turned into p^ture land ! " and 30,000,000 cattle were soon grazing on the plains 1 
A company of Mormons, possessing the faith and dctcnniuation of a Moses, driven out into 
the desert, settled in the midst of it, and iu u few years cities sprang up and gieen fields broke 
the monotony of long distauues. The cactus had to give place to the fruit tree and the fodder 
plant Water was the golden key which unlocked the lands of West«rn America. There is 
no reason why history should not be repeated in South Australia. The whole population of 
the State might be profitably employed in the valley of the Murray. Dr. Moorhouse, when 
Bishop of Melbourne, remarked — " Th^Murray is 10 times as long as the Thames, and is bound 
to play an important part in the development of this country. The people are missing the 
ohaiiGe of maintaining an immense population, and of accumulating untold wealth, by letting 
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the waters of tlie Murray roll uselessly and wastefully into the sea. In times of drought 1 have 
been asked to pray to God for rain. I have replied that the only supplication I could make 
would be, ' Oh, God, forgive us for our idleness, folly, and unthankful neas, and give us grace 
in the future to use better and more wisely Thy gracious gifts." 

Australia is not the dry, arid country it is sometimes caricatured to be by uninfonneil 
people. The continent is well supplied with rivers, great and small, which require only to be 
regulated and turned to account. " Among the anomalies which may be said to distinguish 
the continent ot Australia from other inhabited portions of the globe, not the least remarkable 
has been the almost unnoticed existence of one of the largest and most navigable rivers in the 
world." Half a century has gone by since Mr. Arthur Kinioch, chronicler of the trip of the 
Lady Augusta, made that statement, and Australians have been too busy to appreciate what 
Bishop Moorhouse cliaracterised as a '' gracious gift " of Providence. The time has arrived for 
harnessing the Murray and its tributaries so that they may be made to serve the producer and 
the trader, and at the present time a Bill is before the Parliamenta of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia providing for the locking of the river and the building of storage reservoirs. 
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The Murray, which flows through South Australia for a diataiice of about 

navigatlOll 400 mUes, not only represents a great highway of trade to the interior, but 

and for a coiupariitively stoall oullay the wat<^r can be utilised us a fertilising 

IniKatiOD. ^gcnt for many thouBands of acres, of wbat would be among uie most 

productive land in the State under irrigation. South Australians who 

know theii country and appTeoint« its resources are espansionists. They challenge the future, 

confident in the knowledge that the State has rich stores of hidden treasure as yet unievealed. 

This particularly applies to the valley of the Murray and to lands adjacent to good suppUes oi 

water — surface and subterranean. The achievements recorded by coloniata in this State are 

but an indication of greater victories which mil be shared by immigrants who, aided by a httle 

capital, are prepared to make their homes in South Australia. It is officially estimated that 

there are 160,000 acres of low-lying lands along the Murray within this State which at moderate 

coat can be mode avaUable for intense culture. In addition, Lake Albert, near the mouth of 

the river, is capable of reclamarion, and this would proivide an additional M.OOO acres. Thy 
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higher lands on each bank of the river within a distance of five miles are for the most part very 
suitable for cultivation under irrigation, and aggregate an area of over 1,000,000 acres. Thw 
land is quickly coming under cultivation for cereals. The country served by this magnificent 
waterway is a land of alluring contrasts and limitless possibiliries. The Rivers Murray, Darling, 
and Murrumbidgee, which supply a navigable highway for a distance of 3,000 miles, represent, 
from a, trading point of view, " gateways " to the interior. When they are locked they will 
prove more urviceable than 10,000 miles of railways would be to the settlers, and in addition 
will supply a permanent stream which can be indefinitely drawn upon for purposes of production. 

Australia is a land of striking contrasts and widely divergent interests. 
S'tlihing It is unreasonable to expect that methods of industrial conquest conceived 
OotltrastS- ^^ ^^^ comer of so vast a continent are appUcable to all parts of it. It is 
necessary to diversify systems as it is imperative that products should be 
varied and the demands of markets at home and abroad carefully studied. Beyond all argu- 
ment is the fact that to have a content^id community of rural people there must be some guaranteu i 
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of certainty of crops. Attempts have been made in various parts of Australia to do that : and, 
notwithstanding temporary checka and occasional failures, the results on the whole have shown 
that, ynth a ripened experience, irrigation can be made to pay in Australia as well as elsewhere. 
Marvellous results have been obtained at Mildura and Renmark. In the one case about 5,000 
acres of mature vines hai-e vielded in one seanon produce eoual to £40 an acre. The 10,000 
acres of cultivated land at Mildura is carrying a population of 5,000 persons. Benmark carries 
1,000 people on 3,000 acres, chiefly under orchards and vineyards, and produces an annual crop 
of fruit worth last season about £80,000. A case is quoted from there of 100 acres of vineyard 
having been leased at a rental of £11 an acre per annum ; in other words, £1,100 is to be paid 
for the right to take the crop off 100 acres each season ! Over the fence, where the country 
is in it« natural state, the passer-by would label it " desert," and would not pay a rent of lid. 
per square mile ! At Lyrup, near Renmark, success has been achieved by a Village Settlement. 
From 262 acres last season they secured currants and dried fruits to the value of £5,896. Some 
of thelbest results obtained from irrigation are being secured from the growing of fodder for dairy 



cows, fattening stock, or producing lambs for the export trade. Irrigation is becoming more 
and more an exact science, and the better it is understood the greater the variety of industries 
it will be made to influence. There are other Irrigation Settlements and private irrigation 
works, and a Bill is before Parliament giving increased faciUtiee for settlement. 

The Surveyor- General, in an annual report, stated that the area of low- 
A MagniflC6Ilt lying lands on the banks of the Murray in South Australia was about 
^^gQ^_ 170,000 acres, but to that must be added the 40,000 acres represented by 

Lake Albert, which, from the point of view of redemption, is a simple 
proposition. -The reclaiming of Lake Alexandrina, if practicable, is a scheme which will probably 
be left to future generations, because of its colossal proportion.s. The Survey or- General wrote — 
" An e&ort is being made to successfully utilise some of our most valuable but hitherto little- 
used swamp lands, a very lai^e area of which is situate on either side of the River Murray for 
nearly its whole length, and capable, with moderate expenditure, of keeping many thousands 
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of people. The aiea of low-lying lands along the river valley between Wellington and the State 
bonndary is, excluding freehold property, approximately 170,000 acrea, and with an average 
outlay of about £6 an acre that land would be worth at the lowest calculation £20 an acre, 
or £3,400,000. About 10 acres would keep a family, say, of four persons ; and the whole area 
should support a population of 68,000. As the bulk of this land is Crown lands, and the 
balance held on lease that could be easily acquired, it is one of our most valuable assets. Ad 
area of 65(> acres has been reclaimed on the east side and north of the Murray Bridge, and is 
now awaiting settlement, and about 1,100 acres at Monteith's Flat — situated about seven and 
a half miles south of the Bridge— are in course of reclamation." 

Id addition to the 211,000 acres thus accounted for, adding the Lake Albert scheme to the 
Surveyor- General 'a estimate, there are a number of swamps and a larger area of low-lying lands 
held privately which are capable of similar treatment. What is true of the Murray within the 
State of South Australia is more or less applicable to river valleys In the up-stream States. In 
the problem of the conquest of aridity it is important, therefore, that attention should be devoted 
to the work of reclamation. 

In this work of conquering unutilised lands men of vision and imagination 
310D. are needed — men who ivill welcome difficulties as something to overcome ; 
and men who, having faith in Austraha and in themselves, will take pleasure in 

Elfflciency extolling their country and their fellow- citizens of the Commonwealth. In 
the bridging of the continent by railways the conserving of water when 
the floods come, so that the great Ufegiver and fertihser may be available as required, there are 
questions involved which are worthy the attention of statesmen. In the expansion of the wool 
and wheat-growing industries, in the raising of more cattle and horses, in the extension of dairy- 
ing, and in the hundred- a nd-one so-called " minor " industries of the farm, there is scope for 
the intelligence of young Australians who have grit and grip. As a people, Australians are 
beginning to realise what a great country they possess. Their goal is national expansion with 
national efficiency, and the holding of their great island continent for a white race. 
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CHAPrER XXVI. 



WATERWORKS AND ARTESIAN WELLS. 

M^aB BOUGH in the 72 years iiincc its first colonisation the population of South AuBttuliii 

ffiMR has only ranged fronn about 400 people in 1836 to not quite 400,000 at present, this 
^ P P» ^ small commUDity had, up to last June, expended more than four and thiec-quart«r 
^M^ aiillions of money in water conservation and reticulation — -to be exact, £4,754,916. 
* A' Roughly, the £4,000,000 was spent in reservolis and reticulation (or the settled areas, 
and the odd £750,(XH) in water pro\-ision for outside and remote districts and the opening; up of 
mail and csltle ttncka into the central and nuith-castcrn borders of the State, 



Between Happy Valley, a few miles south of Adelaide, and Port 

Reser70iTS and Augusta, in the north, there is a stretch of country 200 miles lou^ — 

Reticulation- """^ '^^ miles wide in one part, between Moonta and Freeling— 

reticulated with a constant and ample supply of water from the 

Tanous reservoirs of the Metropolitan, Barossa, Bundaleer, Beetaloo, Port Germein, and Port 

Augusta systems. In nil that distance there are only three spaces between the main pipe ends, 

viz., 12 miles between Port Augusta and Beetaloo mains, four miles between the Bundnlecr 

and Barossa, and 14 miles between the Barossa and Metropolitan terminals. In connection 

with these sx'stem)! the area of land gazetted for wikl«r rating totals 3,910 sqnare miles, and this 

IB served by more than 2,000 miles of ukains. 
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The respective details are as follow : — 

Thb PanoiPAL S 
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A™^S.™i. 


MU-orM^ 




- .. 


3.809.924,000 
093,626,000 
866,179,000 

1,333,177.000 

180,006,000 

1,600,000 




6.7 






Port Augutta (including NecUr Brook and HuDdallio] 


147 
116 
12 










7.264,411.000 


2,408,639 


2,018 



Artwlao WMar nndar Oootral by Valiu. Munlwanl* Bon. 

lu addition to these there are other country districts SPTved, reticulating 311 square miles. 
The total extent of country for which reservoir water was available last year veaa 4,211 square 
niiles, the reservoirs holding in the aggregate 7,370,O0O,OOOgalls., and the main pipe-lines reach- 
ing 2,177 miles. The capita! cost of the works under the waterworks branch, as distinct from 
the water conservation branch, which deals with isolated and remote districts, was £4,016,000, 
and the net revenue in 1906-7 i;i21,250, returning a net percentage of 2-133 on the cost of the 
works. The above figures show that provision has been made for a supply that would give 
more than 18,000galls. of water annually for every man, woBian, and child in the State. 

At intervals on all the main routes to the furthest borders of the State 

Wells, Tante, wells have been sunk and provided with troughs, buckets, and whips for 

and Dams. *''*' ^^ •>* travellers in obtaining water for drinking and for watering 

stock ; or catchment dams and tanks serve the same purpose where 

underground supplies are not to be got by sinking. The various storages md apparatus are 
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legnlarly inepected and mamtained in the beat ord» practicable. These various supphes and 
the constructioa of arteeian tube wells are provided out o( water cooaeiTation loans, and to 
last June £739,269 had been thus expended. 

The State of South Australia and its " dependency," the Northern Territory, 

Artesian are blessed with a large share of the Oreat Artesian Basin of Australia. The 

Wells. intake bed of this is the western slope of the coast range from Cape York, the 

northernmost point in Queensland, into the north-eastern corner of New South 

Wales. Over this range the rainfall is exceedingly heavy, averaging 51in, at Brisbane, 7(tin. 

at Cooktown, 72in. at Mackay, and Hain. at Geraldton. These figures will give an idea of the 

fall in the territory referred to. On the western slope there is a large sandstone formation so 

porous that the rain water as it runs o2 the hilltops is mostly absorbed by the sandstone rocks, 



KoppuunaniM bUaUa Bor*. 

and the volume along the surface is considerably decreased by this loss. Were it not for this 
enormous absorption by the porous band no doubt the Diamentina River, Cooper's Creek, and 
other streams which flow southward from Queensland into South Australia would, instead of 
mnning intermittently, be strong rivers. Thus yearly a very large supply of water flows through 
the intake beds and passes underground to replenish the water-bearing area of the Artesian 
Baian. This annual contribution is so large that, according to an eminent authority, the com- 
paratively small quantity dischari^ed by the bores, however numerous they may be, will probably 
make no oermanent difference to the subterranean storage. The extent of the Australian 
Artesian Basin is 690,000 square miles, of which South Australia has about 120,000. 

South Australia was one of the first States to move in extensive artesian boring. Every 
successive experiment was keenly watched, and before long a definite area was mapped out, 
covering parts of Queensland, New South Wales, and South Austraha, in which it was tolerably 
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certftin that water in great quantity could be obtained almost anywhere by the uae of the 
boring rods. The theory formed — that the exceaaive rainfall on the Queensland Great Dividing 
Range soalced down into an immense Uyer of poTous strata between two irapttrvioue rock beds, 
forming a sort of water sandwich — has proved bo good a datum that hydrostatic and other calcula- 
tions based upon it give close approximation to the deptlis required for boring wherever the 
contours of the country in that region have been mapped out. South Australia has 130 Oov^ro- 
tnent wells described as " bores," and an unascertained, but rapidly increasing, number put 
down by private enterprise. 



a In Oanlral ftutnllk.— Mana^r af aa IrtMlan Borinl Palt; %nt hi* Wlf*. 



_ South Australia has conferred an enormous boon on the whole of the 

Opening up Commonwealth by providing immense subterranean supplies along four 

of great routes used for driving stock from the border districts of Queens- 

Stock Boiltes. land, the Northern Territory, and New South Wales to the markets of 

the various capitals. Some of these tracks were at one time absolutely 

impassable for months together, owing to the dearth of water, where now immense herds can 

travel over them in the driest seasons, and in one or two instances the stream from a single bore 

is said to flow along the line of route for as far as 30 miles. The accompanying table ahoivs the 

enormous volumes of liquid liberated and the great thickness of rock that had to be boreil 

through to get at thr porous beds. The hottest water in Australian artesian flows is found in 

South Australia — that at Goyder'a Lagoon commg up at a temperature of 208° Fahr., and the 

flow at Mount Gason being at 204°. 

There are also a number of flowing wells outside the Great Artesian Basin, including the 
Tintinarra bore, on the Adelaide to Melbourne Railway (253ft. deep, giving 4,300gall.s. daily) ; 
Boolcunda (687ft. deep, giving 19,200galls.) ; and others in various parts of the State. 
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Chapter XXVII. 



THE SHIPPING TRADE. 

nBG Bfaipping trade has always occupied and must 

retain an important position in the develop* 

ment of South Australia. It cannot be 

otherwise with a producing country of extended 

coastline ratuated thousands of miles from tike 

chief markets of the world. Nothwithstanding 

a splendid inter-State railway system, tl» 

bulk of the produce exchanged with other 

partA of the island continent is transported by water. 

South AuBtraUa has 2,000 miles of coastline within her 

own borders, thus making necessary the employment of 

a large fleet of coasting vessels. The development in 

T^ - ^ . ^^Z^i^. \^~-^ the maritime branch of industry within the short period 

^-^ ^ ■*,---' ' V " ^ "'^ '^'^ State's existence has been no less marrellous than 

' jB- ~ ,^ "'^-Ti, ^'7^ ^ ^ in other directions, and the achievements are as worthy 

of being recorded, even though they form part of a 

world-wide movement. Especially is this true of the bringing into existence of a distinctly 

Australian mercantile marine, in which South Australian enterprise and capital have played an 

important part. The history of South Australian slupping is the record of the rise and 

development of long-distance steam communication by water. It was a year after South 

Australia was proclaimed that Brunei demonstrated that a regular steam service could be 

maintained between the United Kingdom and the United States of America. Experts at 

that time considered that steamers would never be able to make the voyage to India, much . 

leas to Australia. The first steamer entered Sydney harbor in 1831, Attempto were made soon 

afterwards to eatabliah regular steam communication with the newly-founded British dominions 

beyond the seas, but as the Cape route had to be followed the cost of coal proved prohibitive. 

For many years South Australia had to depend for intercourse with the old world upon a type 

of saiUng vessel long since obsolete, manned by as intrepid navigators as ever sailed the ocean. 

Later on came the clipper barque, which made such remarkable passages. Then followed the 

ocean leviathan, cutting off corners, and making the voyage as safe and regular in point of time 

—and indeed more so — as the Channel service between England and Prance was half a century 

ago. 

What may be regarded as the first trading vessel to touch theae 
Pioneer Trading shores was the Hvka of York, the pioneer ship chartered by the 
Vessels. South Australian Company. This barque, of 197 tons, in command 

of Captain R. G. Morgan, anchored in Nepean Bay, Kangaroo 
Island, on July 27th, 1836. She brought 36 immigrante, and was followed on August 2nd by 
the Sa-pid, with Colonel Light on board, by the Lady Mary Petham and the John PeUiatn about 
the same time, and by the Buffaio, with Governor Hindmarsh, in Decemljer of the same year. 
At that time over lOO days was required to complete the voyage from England to South Aus- 
tralia. Mails are now delivered within the month, and this time could be considerably reduced 
by the completion of the railway from Adelaide to Port Darwin. The State in its early years 
of existence was dependent much more than it is to-day upon the maintenance of communica- 
tion with the outside world. Thus the foimdation was laid of an oversea and inter-State trade 
which annually reaches many milUons sterhng. The commerce of South AustraUa was first 
earned on by means of wooden sailing vessels. The early arrivals included such names aa the 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA — THE TENTHAL STATE. 



luntcation between England and Snutb Australia was oponed in 1802 
e. The service did not last lon^. The same year, however, a branch 
B P. and 0- Company between Singapore and Australia. In 1857 the 
lection with the outside world was felt. The Chamber of Comnieroe, 
t, expressed the opinion that direct steam communication with Great 
migration and a postal service would prove highly advantageous. 
Canal now effected a complete revolution in ocean traffic between 
ranch lines became trunk services, and South Australia occupied a more 
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prominent part in the time table of ocean steamers. To-day the steameTs of lour large mail 
companies include Port Adelaide in their timetables, and the flags of three nationalities float 
over the splendid specimens of marine architecture which regularly convey large numbers of 
passengers to and from these shorea. Increased harbor accommodation is now being provided 



for these 



Swift abattlM of »d Jilmpin'* loom Ihftt w 



The inter-State shipping business furnishes a picturesque chapter 

The Inter-State in South Australian history. For many years water carriage was 

Service. ^^^ ''^^y "^f^ii^ *>^ maintaining relations with the other settled 

portions of the island continent. The bulk of the goods traffic 

between the States is still carried on by sea, the proportion being over 60 per cent, of the carrying 

trade of each portion of the mainland. In 1847 no fewer than 115 ships out of 150 arriving in 

South Australia came from British colonies. The discovery of gold in Victoria in the fifties 

led to & rush for berths on every available craft which could be pressed into service. 
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In 1859 clearances for the adjoining State of Victoria numbered 199 ships, of 30,967 tons, 
out of a total of 319 vessels, of 73,789 tons, including river traffic. Gradually trade became 
established, a tourist movement was encouraged by the purchase of modem steamers, and, 
notwithstanding the construction of railways, the coastal service has steadily expanded. Fast 
and well-appointed steamers trade between South Australia and all the chief Australian ports. 
The inter-State service includes steamers of 7,000 tons and 400ft. in length, and these come 
into the inner harbor. 

South Australia has participated in. the benefits arising from the 

Inner Harbor increase in the si?* of ships during the past 50 years. Of 102 vessels 

Accommodation. '"^^^^^ arrived in 1863 the largest was 600 tons, and for many years the 

greater number tell beneath 1,000 tons. Of 315 arrivala in 1868, 

only one exceeded 1,100 tons, while in 1878 the limit was 2,700 tons. Ten years later no fewer 

than 40 vessels which reported in South Australia were from 3,000 to 3,S00 tons Kgister. Now 
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tlie majority of merchantmen callihg here are of mammoth proportions. Ab illustrating this, 
the following list of the largest steamera to enter Port Adelaide harbor during 190T stands out 
prominently : — 



Kmiw. law, Orou. 

Delphic 8,273 

Cofio 8.200 

■fropio 8,230 

Everton Qrange 8.006 

0«eloDg 7,954 

Palma 

SuBolk 



7.713 
7,632 



Tydens . . 
Oawealr; Orange 
Somerset . . 



6,401 
6,444 
6.411 
6.212 
5,134 



4,800 
4.742 
4,67ft 
4.476 



Incieaaed tonnage and greater draft of water have necessitated a vigorous policy of harbor 
improvement In the early days the mariner had to guard against the danger of having his 
ship left high and dry on the mudbanks when the tide receded. At the present time steamers 
of from 5,000 to 8,000 tons comfortably berth at the wharvea. Captain John Jones was the 
first mariner to enter the Port Adelaide inlet. In 1836 Colonel Light, in an official report, 
lefened to what was destined to become the chief port of South Australia in the following 
terms : — " I have no hesitation in saying that with the entrance buoyed ships drawing 16ft. of 
water may go in with ease, and when in there is no safer or more commo^ous harbor in the 
world for merchant ships." On May 26th, 1839, Governor Gawler turned the first spadeful of 
earth in connection with the construction of a road leading from the river to the high ground 
at the rear of the swamps. This marked the establishment of the city of Port Adelaide at ite 

firesent site, the " old Port " having been laid out higher up the river. McLaren Wharf was 
ormally declared open to the commerce of the world on October lith, 1840. Improvemente 
since then have been continuous, it being the boast of the authorities that any vessel which can 
pass through the Suez Canal may with perfect safety proceed to the wharves. During 1907 
the longest vessel to enter the harbor was 476ft. in length, and the most deeply laden steamer 
on departure drew 28ft. 2in. As, however, there was depth of water of 31ft. 6in. at high water 
on the day of departure of the most deeply laden vessel, shipowners have no occasion to fear 
that the river cannot be expeditiously and safely navigated at almost any time. The con- 
struction of a first-class harbor at the chief ports of the State has been effected by the outlay 
of a targe sum of money. Total expenditure upon deepening and improving the ports of South 
Australia to June 30th, 1902, exceeds £1,000,000, of which Port Adehtide has absorbed, June 
30th, 1907, £776,000, and Port Pirie, June 30th, 1907, £150,000. The channel leading from the 
anchorage, where the English mails are loaded and discharged, to the wharves at Port Adelaide, 
a distance of about nine miles, ia deepened to 33ft. low water springs, but ordinary high water 
springs give from 31ft. to 32ft. of water. The width of the channel is nowhere less than 250ft., 
and in some places it is as much as 500ft, The work of deepening and widening certain portions 
so as to strainhten out curves and make the channel still more easilv naviaable bv steamers 
of great length is still in process. No harbor tolls have beet charged to ships to meet tlus 
heavy outlay. 

Port Adelaide has two and a half miles of wharves, mostly privately owned, representing 
an outlay roughly of £1,000,000 sterling. Further wharf construction is at present in hand 
on the Birkenhead side of the river, to give a depth of 28ft. at low water spring tides. A 
swinging berth 600ft. long, deepened to 23ft. at low water, meets the convenience of large 
vessels unable to turn in the harbor, and a mooring berth 700ft. long, with a depth of 26ft. 
at low water, is available for special occasions, and has been utilised by visiting war boate. 
Pour patent sUps privately owned are capable of taking on vessels of from 300 to 1,800 twu* 
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A description has boen given oa a prerious page of the wharfage accom- 
An Outor modatioti at the inner harbor at Port Adelaide, and when quick dispatch 
Harbor. ^^"^ "^ *^** required by mail Bteamers is not of prime importance the 
facilities provided there leave little to be desired. But in the case of large 
ocean ateamers calling at the Semaphore anchorage only, to which time is of gieat conse- 
quence, it has long been felt that the primitive method of landing passengers by transfer to 
launches, in all sorts of weather and occasionally under conditions of great danger, is greatly 
behind modem requirements and not creditable to the haTbnr or the State. After several 
schemes had been introduced for the solution of the difficulty, none of which gave complete 
satisfaction, a plan was submitted by the Engineer -in-Chief (Mr. Moncriefl) for the con> 
struction of an outer harbor at Light's Passage, and in 1903 a Bill was passed through 
Parliament authorising the construction of the same. The work was put in hand at once, 
but difficulties were experienced in carrying out details, and it was not until January Ifith, 



W^l IManut "litnriu" at th* Wharf, OuUr Harbor. 

1908, that the harbor was declared open to the shipping of the world. The works are still in 
an incomplete state (1908), but there is even now ample accommodation for the largest 
steamer visiting Australia to berth in perfect safety alongside the wharf. The wharf when 
complete will have a frontage of l.BOOft. The entrance channel will be 400ft. wide, and 
there will be a swinging berth 3,000ft. in length by l,I26ft. wide. The depth of water in 
the entrance channel, swinging berth, and alongside wharf will be 33ft. L.W.8. throughout. 
The railway has been extended from Largs Bay, and a commodious railway station is in 
course of construction in close projdmity to the wharf. Post and telegraph office, refresh- 
ment-rooms, Customs sheds, and all necessary facilities for handling and disposal of cargo are 
provided. An up-to-date acetvlene sas plant has been installed for the efficient lighting of 
wharf and railway. The Ttailway Department have provided a convenient service of trains 
for the benefit of passengers en route by the mail steamers who may desire to visit Adelaide or 
go overland to the Eastern States. In view of the increased demand by ocean steamers 
using the harbor, the wharfs are to be extended at an early date. 
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There are over 40 proclaimed ports arouitd the coastline of 
Principal Outporta. 3outIi Australia. Port Piiie, situated in Spencer's Gulf, ranks 
next in importance to Port Adelaide. The channel has been 
deepened and widened, and the harbor is able to acconunodate the largest vessels. Port Pirie 
is Imown as the liveipool of South Australia. The greater portion of the Brolcen Hill traffic 
passes thiough Port Pirie. The silver^melting works at Port Pirie are said to be the largest of 
theii kind in the world. At Port Germein, situated 10 miles from Port Pirie, ia a jetty &,469ft. 
lonir. frequent«d bv manr large vessels which load wheat drawn from the upper north and 
middle ^Timons of the Stat«. Yietor HarlWT is the onUet for the River Uurray trade, and a 
splendid breakwat«r there g^vea proteotion to the largest steamers in all weatbeis. 

Port Augusta, at the head of Spencer's Gulf, has lost much of Its former importance owing 
t« the decline of the pastoral utduatry in the F;ur Korth of South Australia. The fine harbor 
causes Port Augusta to be specially favorably situaied with regard to the great interior country 
stretching to the Queensland and New South Wales borders. Wallaroo, further south than 
Port I^e, assumes importance as a wheat and copper shipping port, and is a regular calling 
place with many inter-State steamers. There are large copper-smelting works at Wallaroo. 
Kingston, on tl^ south-eastern coastline, forma the outlet for most of the wool grown in that 
part which finds its way direct to Londofi. At present an effort is being put forward to secure 
a harbor for the South-IUst capable of accommodating deep-sea steamers. Edithbuigh, on the 
south-eastern point of Yorke's Peninsula, has come into prominence of recent years owing to 
the development of a salt industry in the neighborhood. The following table shows the inward 
and outward tonnage at the chief ports of South Australia during 1907 : — 
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The coastline of South Australia is remarkably well lighted. 
The Xjlghthouse especially con^dering the comparatively short time that the State 
Service. ^^ ^^>^^ established. The earliest guiding beacon set up was 

exhibited from the masthead of an old vessel moored outside the 
entrance to the Port Adelaide River. This light was first shown on July 17th, 1840, and it was 
12 years later before a permanent mark was erected. Lighthouse construction dates from 1862, 
when a revolving light on Cape Willoughby, situated on the east«ra extremity of Kangaroo 
Island, was set up. Thenceforward, as trade increased and, unfortunately, in some instances 
as disastrous wrecks demonstrated the necessity, fine lighthouses were constructed around the 
shores of the State. To-day from 14 towers warm rays of light warn of hidden dangers and 
guide the way into the desired haven. A lighthouse is in course of erection at Cape De Oouedie, 
on the south-western point of Kangaroo Island. This number is exclusive of smaller local 
lights, a lightship on Middle Bank. Spencer's Gulf, and the liahthouse at Point Charles, Northern 
Territory. The total salaries of Tightteepers in 1907 was £6,473, and the aggregate expenditure 
on lighthouses to June 30th, 1906, amounted to over £160,000. A new light, to give additional 
safety in the navigation of Backstairs Passage, is about to be erected on Cape St. Albans. 
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The cost of Hghting the coast is borne by light daes imposed on 
Light Dues yi«ting shipping, the sum raised by this means during 1907 being 
f^j\^ Pilotage. £25,782, In 1846 the Government of the day considered the state of 
the finances justified the abolition of port charges on ships of all nations 
without exception. This condition of aSairs did not last long, however, and to-day, in addition 
to light dues, visiting shipmasters, unless they have been successful in obtaining an exemption 
certificate, have "to submit to compulsory pilotage. The minimum rate of pilotage at Port 
Adelaide is £2 lOe., and the maximum £12, and a sliding scale is provided on the basis of 1^. 
per ton. At Port Adelaide the sea pilots are Government servants, the fees being cxedited to 
revenue. Wharfage rates on goods landed and shipped over the various wharves are levied by the 
various owners. With the exception of an enumerated list of goods, the wharfage rate is uniform 
at Is. 8d, per ton weight, or 2b. per ton measurement, or, if oversea, 2s. 6d. The necessity of 
making South Australian ports as cheap as possible has been repeatedly u^d upon the authori- 
ties, and as a step in this direction a concession was made not long ago whereby the payment 
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of light dues was made to cover a definite period. Tonnage dues are levied by wharf-owners 
upon vesseU loading or discharging at the wharves. Facilities for expeditiously handling cargo 
have greatly increased with the growth of trade. In the fifties the landing of 130 tons of goods 
at McLaren Wharf, Port Adelaide, in 10 hours was considered a smart piece of work. Nowadays 
South Australian stevedores, who have won a reputation for dispatch, can handle as much as 
SOO tons of goods in the same time. 

A company was formed for the purpose of constructing a graving 
A Graving Dock, dock at Port Adelaide, and a Bill was passed through Parliament 
granting the necessarv powers ; as, however, the conditions were not 
carried out, the ooncewion his lapsed. It is the intention of the Government to construct 
an up-to-date commodious graving dock,- the dimensions of which will be, approximately — 
length, 800ft. ; width, 80ft. ; and depth over sill at low water, 28ft, Such a dock will provide 
ample accommodation for the largest ships afloat. 
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Among the early Acta psased in the colony in the first year 
The Marine Board, of the reij^ of the Ute Queen Victoria was one entitled " An Act 
for the better preservation of the porta, harbors, havens, road- 
steada, channels, navigable creeks and rivera in Her Majesty's Province of South Auatralia, 
and for the better regulation of shipping and entering crews in the same." Originally the marine 
administration was practically in the hands of Captain Lipson, who was appointed in England 
as naval oSicer and harbormaster, and who arrived in the Cygntt in September, 1836. It was 
aubaeqoently found necessaiy to suhdivide his duties between four departments — Customs, 
Trinity Board, Local Marine Board, and Harbor Trust. The Trinity Board was constituted 
in 1S51, and Captain Lipson was selected as &rst master of the bodv. He held office for only 
three years. The functions of the board were chiefly to license pilots, fix rates, superintend 
lighthouses, regulate wharves, and supply ballast to ships. ]jat«r on the board was charged 
with deepening operations. Deepening in the Fort Adelaide River was started in 1849, but not 
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vigorously prosecuted till 1854. The Trinity Board, finding itself hampered for want of funds, 
secured a grant of £100,000, and to administer this the four senior members were appointed to 
give efiect to the Act. Thus the Harbor Trust was brought into existence. A few years later 
the Commissioners passed under the control of the Parliamentary head of the Public Works 
Department, and to-day all harbor improvements are under the direction of the Engineer-in- 
Chief. The local Marine Board, of which the late Captain Douglas was first chairman, and Mr. 
Arthur Searcy is now President, took over and performed for some years the duties discharged 
by the harbormaster as shipping master ; but in I860 all earlier enactments were repealed, and 
the Marine Board of South Australia constituted to generally administer marine matters. For 
years the Government nominated members, but in 1881 that system gave way to semi-election, 
and at present three members of the board are appointed by the Government, representation 
being conceded to seamen and engineers ; two are elected by shipowners and one each by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Marine Underwriters. 
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Harbor Trust. ^ ^'^ ^^ l^^^° introduced to Fariiament providing for the full 
Control of all wharves and jetties under a trust. 
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IiBuJliH al WkUataa, an Important Ob^aH. 
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THE STATE RAILWAYS. 

hoQor of building the first State-owned railway in the British Empire belongs 
) South Australia ! That claim may sound extravagant, but it can be estab- 
shed beyond doubt. There is another extraordinary fact in favor of this State. 
1 South Austtalia there are approximately five miles of railway to each 1,000 
Ji&bitante. Compared on that basis, South Australia leads the world as a 
uuilder of railways ! An influential railway journal admits the accuracy of this, 
and says — " Comparing the railway mileage of the world. South Australia is first with 
52-3 miles for each 10,000 people, this result, of course, being due to the oomparatiTe 
sparseness of the population. In the United States there are 26 miles to 10,000 inhabi- 
tants." " Sparseness of population " does not take anything away from so creditable an 
achievement. The " sparse population " pluckily shouldered the responsibility of running a 
telegraph Une through an unknown continent in order to connect Australia with the world 
beyond, and boldly adopted a vigorous railway construction pohcy. In a direct line from south 
to north there is a clear run by railway — unfortunately with a break of gauge — of over 1,000 
miles. The total railway mileage open to public traffic is 1,879 miles, and every inch of it ia 
the property of the people. The only privately-owned line in South Australia Is a short span 
of 33 nules built by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company for the carriage of flux from Iron 
Knob to the seacoast near Port Pine. Several new lines are in course of construction. 

.^^ Within 10 years of the proclamation of the province a few pushfnl 

xTOgress pioneers wanted to know why George Stephenson should be sappl3nng 
of Railway locomotive traction to Englishmen and South Australians be left to 
Building. wield the bullock whip, taxing both their strength and their vocabu- 
laries ! An agitation began late in the forties in favor of linking the 
city with the chief siiaport. A company was formed in 1848 for that purpose, and legislative 
authority was given two years later for the construction of a railway from Adelaide to Port 
Adelaide, " with a branch to the North Ann." The latter was never built. The representa- 
tive of the company had at least three objections to the terms offered. Maximum tolls of 2d., 
IJd., and Id, for first, second, and third classes were claimed. The Government reserved the 
right to purchase the hue, and a limitation was placed upon the grant of lands. Negotiations 
were suspended, and the Legislature came forward with a guarantee of 5 per cent, for 10 years 
on the estimated cost of construction. The company promoters were not satisfied, and the 
Government stepped in and did the work, thus laying the foundation for the extensive system 
of State-owned railways in Australia. It was not until April, 1856, that the seven and a half 
miles of track connecting Adelaide and Port Adelaide waa opened ae the result of an expendi- 
ture of £204,000 — or over £27,000 per mile ! The next railway in Australia to be opened was 
a short line in Victoria between Melbourne and Sandridge. Platelayer and bridgebuilder then 
began to work in earnest in South Australia. They turned their faces northward. The first 
section was 25 miles to Gawler. That line was opened in 1867, and the little province owned 
at the end of that year 41} miles of railway. The next step was to Kapunda, where copper 
had been discovered. The north-eastern section was available in 186(^ and for many years 
Eapunda remained a terminus, and was greatly frequented by Northern settlers when visiting 
the city or returning to their homes. For 10 years it represented the " outpost " of the railway 
system, but in 1870 the copperopolis of South Australia — the Hurra (then regarded as being 
in the Far North) — ^was connected. The opening up of the Northern Areas a few yeijn 
later took the " iron horae " to Crystal Brook and Port Pirie. The northward movement 
steadily continued until Port Augusta, 260 miles from Adelaide, was connected. The two 
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great engmeering feata in connection with railway-building in South Australia were the oon- 
stniction of the Great Northern sTstem, which has ita terminus at Oodnadatta, and the bne 
through the Mount Lofty Ranges, across the River Murray, connecting with the inter-State 
system which now extends to Longreach in Queensland— 3,301 miles from Oodnadatta without 
a gap ! The mountain ranges between Quom and Port Augusta — in which is situated the bold 
uid strikingly grand IHchi Richi Pass — tested the skill of the ei^neers. Greater difficulties 
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confronted them in finding a passage through the Mount Lofty Ranges, but they emeiged from 
the oideal with infinite credit to themselves ; and few railways in the world better demonstiate 
the skill of engineer and workmen than the Une which winds its way to high altitudes between 
Adelaide and Mount Lofty. Nine tunnels aggregating a total length of nearly 2,000 yards) and 
a wTOUght-iron skeleton- looking viaduct G2iM. long and 108ft. 6in. high were necessary in the 
first 30 miles. To cross the " Nile of Australia " a bridge consisting of five 120ft. main spars — 
each containing 140 tons of ironwork — and 23 60ft. spans across a swamp had to be built. 
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The above map, published by the Si/dTtey Morning Herald, shows the main ezistiDg lines 
of railways in Australia (Tasmania excluded) and suggested routes for linking up the States. 
The Transcontinental aspect of the Australian railway systems is emphasised by the alteroa- 
tive dotted lines between Oodnadatta and Fine Creek, and Mildura, Bourke, and. Pine Creek ; 
also the Trans-AustraliaD line joining east and west by the linking of Kalgoorlie and 
Port Augusta. A preliminary survey of alternative routes between these two points is being 
made. The impressive lesson conveyed by the map is that, while Australians have built ovei 
14,000 miles of railways at a cost of £137,1^.000, the dotted lines indicate the ^^pirations of 
Australians to connect outlying districts. 
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The Railw&j' Department lias a fine record, very few accideiit« 

ImmiUlity from having occnrred during half a century of woiking. In his annual 

Accidents, reporta the Railways Commisaioner has been able to write-^" I 

record with pleasure the fact that no passenger has sustained an 

iiqury for which the department could be held responsible, and no bett*'r tribute to the general 

carefulness and attention to duty of the staff can be necessary." 

Actuated by the very best intention — that of lessening the coat 
Break of Gauge- of construction — a dominant section of legislators in the seventiea 
introduced what is known as the narrow gauge, Viz., 3ft, 6in., as 
against the 5ft. Sin. gauge, which was fiist established. There are three narrow systems in the 
State separated from one another by the broad gauge. This increases the cost of management. 
There are breaks from the broad to the narrow width at Hamley Bridge and Terowie, north of 
Adelaide, and at Wolseley, in the south, and in the event of a glut of traffic in the Far Northern, 
the Western, or the South-Eastern divisions it is not an easy matter to quickly concentrate 
hanling power or increase the carrying capacity at a given point. The 5ft, Sin, prevails 
between Adeltude and Melbourne, and thence as far as Albury, the border of Victoria and New 
South Wales. In the latter State there is one gauge — the Enghah, 4ft. SJin. The question of 
uniformity is one that has frequently been discussed, and as often put aside, because of the 
divergence of opinion concerning the best width to adopt and the enormous outlay involved 
in briu|png about one common system. 

An interesting feature in connection with the South Australian rail- 

Inter-State ways was the enterprise of this State in constructing a line to the border 

Oonnections. '^^ ^^" South Wales to tap the rich Barrier ailver fields. The whole of 

the trade of Broken Hill passes over the South Austrahan railways. 

The other inter-State connection is with Victoria, and through that State with New South Wales 

and Queensland. 

Splendidly equipped workahopa exist at various centres, but the main 

Bdilway shops are at Islington, about three miles north of the city. From this 

Workshops, establishment locomotives, carriages, and wagon stock are suppUed. 

Some of the most powerful engines in Australia have been designed and 

manufactured at Islington. The Way and Works Shops, Olanville, under the control of the 

En^eei-iu-Chief, in addition to railway work, are capable of turning out cast-iron piping of 

Tarions siies for the reticulation of water. 

Two projects are before the public at the present time for bridging 
Trans -Aiiatraliau the continent with railways northwards to connect with the Pine 
Lines. Creek railway, and westward from Pott Augusta to join the 

Western Australian line at the goldfields. The construction of 
the latter is a matter for the Federal Government, subject to the approval of the South Aus- 
tralian Parliament, to allow the building of a railway through its territory. The cost is esti- 
mated in round figures at £5,000,000, and its advocates assert that the work would pay after 
a few years. It is claimed that the connecting by railway of Perth in the west with Brisbane 
in the east via Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney would be of immense benefit in the expedition 
of mails, and, if the occasion should arise, the transport of troops. Surveyors are now engaged 
mapping the route and making estimates of cost. For some time past it has been proposed 
to extend the Great Northern system of railways. The terminus of that is at Oodnadatta, 
688 miles from Adelaide, and between that point and Pine Creek in the Northern Territory 
there is a gap of 1,063 miles. It is claimed that it will be practicable for passengers and maib 
to reach Port Darwin by the Siberian railway route in 14 days from London, or in 17 days to 
Adelaide. A tentative agreement to transfer the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth 
of Australia may ultimately afiect the route of the Transcontinental railway. 
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Places Worth. Visiting Served by the South. Australian Railways. 

TEX HUIS DIBTBICI, THE VATIOVAL ?UUt, AID TOX BOVTH COAST 
VATUIIS FUOBB. 

The line orer the Uount Lofty R&ngeB passes through beautiful scenery. Where nature undisturbed hu 
erased to bold away, art and industry have stepped in, and all along the line, picturesquely dotted about on 
hillside tuid in vftUey. and surmunded by fruit and flower gardens, the majority of which are modela of horti- 
cnltural and Horiculturttl skill and artistic arrangement, are t« be found pretty residence*, charming villas, 
snd neat cottages. A plew&nt day's outing in the midst of lovely auironndings may be enjoyed at any point 
along the tine. 

At Belsir, 40 minutes' journey from Adelaide, is the National Park, a reserve for recreative purposes, some 
2,000 acree in extent. lU exceptional natural advantages have been added to by judicious improvements, 
under the direction of a board of management. Miniature lakes have been formed, drives and walks laid out, 
bowers, shelter-houses, Ac., Ac. erected, so that now visitors find here everything necessary for their pleaanie 
sod comfort. 



After croaaing the Ranges the line extends through the districts of Strathalbyn, Black Swamp, Currency 
Greek, and Finnias to the charming South Coast wal«rinK places of Goolws, Middleton, Port Elliot, and Victor 
Harbor. The first-named is the neareet station to the Hurray Mouth and the Coorong (a favorite resort of 
■portamen), and especially interesting as the place at which Captain Start, the earliest explorer, after coming 
down the rivera, reached the sea. 

At Hiddleton there is a fine stretch of ahell beach. 

Port EHtiot stands second to none in natural attractions for visiUirs. The never-ceasing roll of the huge 
bnakecB of the Southern Ocean, the lovely spray dashina over the fine old granite boulders, and the charming 
little bays, providing secluded nooks for picnic parties, bears a striking reeemblonce to New Zealand or New 
South Wales coast acenery. 

Victor Harbor is situated a little further south on the north-west coast of Encounter Bay — the bay of 
islands, composed of granite boulderH — and is a most picturesque place for a summer holiday. Granite Islaod, 
the nearest to the mainland, ia coDnectcol with the (own by a long and convenient pier, which forms a delightful 
fromenade. The island itself has many pleasant walke and boulder-shaded nooks, where a summer day may 
beenjoyably paBsed. A tram-car runs to the island during the aummer months. For geologists this is perhapn 
the most attractive resort on the continent, signs of glacial action being apparent on the rocks, while the oountr; 
is strewn with ice-carried boulders. 
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At «mah pUoe then are t, number of oommodioua hoteli, well-kept and Nplete with erer; comfort tor 
vi*iton, oIm nnmbm of boanjiag-hoiuet, where room* or board aod lodging can be obtained at price* t« aoit 
the pocketa of all rlannrti 

Boating and jaohting may be indulged in citbei off the coast, on the Biver Hurray at Goolwa, or cm the 
Hindmanh River, near Victor Harbor. Safe, faat-aailing, little oentre-boaid cuttera, manned by capable mcti 
who spend their working hour* sailing for profit (fishing) and their spare time sculling for pleasure, can be hired 
tor a few hour* or a week if required. Excursion iteatners take tourist* to the mouth of the great river and 
up stream to varlou* point* of intAreit. 

Good fiahing i* obtainable all round the ooatt. and in the Hurray and Hindmanh; tchnapper, sweep, 
whiting, mullet, Ac., in the tea, and ood, butt«r-tiBh, ic., in the rivtr, b«ing often very Bbundant. The 
breaker* from the Southern Ooean daahing agun*t the granite rocks are an nidles* attraction. 
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THE LAZIS, CATBS, ABD BOOE-BOmiD (XUSTS OT THE BOIITE-EUT. 

Mount QatiMtT and Environs, — One of the principal pleasure spots in the State is Mount Qambier, with 
its wonderful crater lakes, many curious caves, and English scenery. The Blue I^ke, the most important of 
the group, is nearly a mile across from east to wMt. It is surrounded by rocky bank*, varying from 200fL 
to 30ft. in height, and the water can only be apfaoached at (wo point* by prepared path*. Tl^ lake varie* 
in depth from 180ft. to 330ft. The many beauties of the surrounding scenery, the adjoining lakes and cavre, 
and the mountain and view therefrom, and the indigenous flora cannot be here described ; but an extended 
visit to this district will give holiday-seekers considerable enjoyment. 

The QUrui^ fiioer.—This is one of the most beautiful streams in the soutbeni portion of Australia. Nelson, 
or " The Punt," about two mQes from the mouth of the river, is 24 miles from Mount Gambier, and is reached 
by a good road the whole length. The bank* of the river are in some places rugged and steep, and in other* 
clothed to the water's edge in magnificent specimens of trees, ferns, shrubs, and wild flower*, particulaiiy 
brilliant in siaing and summer. The river is full of perch, bream, salmon, and tront. and duck and other wild 
fowl abound in Itu^ quantitiea. 

Btaehport.—Tbia excellent watering-place i* reached by rail from Mount Qambier, a distanoe of Gl miles. 
The sea being broken by the bars at the entrance to the bay, tiie water is always comparatively smooth, and 
boating can be indulged in at all time*. There is plenty of Gshing and also sbootjng on lakes Qeorge and Frome, 
and smaller alieeta of water adjacent. The Bar? Smith steam lifeboat. City of jSAMt, i* statiimed at Baaeh- 
port ; and Penguin Island, with it* lighthouse, ii easily reached by wat«r. 
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hAt. — Thii \i another favorite w&tering-pUoe in the Sonth-Eut, «ad ■■ very [nettiiy litaatad on tbe 
•oathem lide of Quichen Btt^. Ita temperature in stunmer Is said to be the coolest in the State. It ia reached 
from Adelaide bj raQ to Kingtton, and Uience by ooaoh ; and Tiaiton from the metropolU are numeroui during 
the hot monthi. 

Port iffK Don tuU.—T Ilia watering- place ■■ IS milea Bouth of Mount Oambier. The seacoaat is wDd and 
rocky, but a mile or lo inland there m« many Becluded spots favored by picnic parties. There le a lighthouee 
■t Cape Northumberland, two miles away, wd tbe port contains public sea baths, under good management. 

Naraeoortt Cauw— The Rev. Julian Woods, F.G.S., *«., tc., after his visit to the cave*, said—" In point 
of magnitude and splendor, and in a acientilio view, they do not yield in importance to such wonderful 
phenomena as the Adelaberg Caves, tbe cavea in the Peak of Derb^sbire, the GuarcbnTO Caves, and those 
in New South Wales and Tasmania." Alighting from the train at Naraooorte, the caves are reached after an 
ctght-mile drive. No description can convey an adequate idea of their vaetnoas and the natural wonders to 
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be found .there, but all travellers should visit theae lubterranean [dienomena. A specially interesting cave, 
which waa discovered a few years ago, has recently been opened to the public. It is near the others, and is 
in a perfect state of pieservation, the oareful oversight of the Woods and Forests Department, under whose 
control the caree are placed, preventing the mutilation of the beautiful stalactites with which it is studded. 
Applications must be made to the resident forester for permission to visit this cave, a charge of Is. being col. 
lected from each visitor. The Government has recently spent some hundreds of pounds in improving tbe 
faoilitiee for visiting the caves. As they become better known they will rightly take their place as one of the 
show sights of the Australian States. 

TEX VOBLD-FAKSD BABEIEB KUniie nXLDS, AHD SOME PLACES OF ntTZKEST ¥OSTH 
OF AIELUOB. 

Rail communication between the Barrier Fields, New South Wales, the seaboard, and Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane, is given via the Silverton Tramway (33 miles) and the S.A. Railways (Adelaide 299 miles, and 
Port Pirte 219 miles). There is a daily express (14 hours) in each direction between Adelaide and Broken Hill ; 
sleefnng can are attached for the night journey — berth fee, 7s. 6d. ; and adequate refreshment-room accom- 
modation is to be found at convenient points. 
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Fori dlu(r<Kfa- — Thii township ii within ■ day'i Joimey of AdeUide, and that portioa of the oomitty 
between Quoni and Port Augusta, throogb Fiobi Biohi FaM, in the Tlinden Range, with Mount Brown (3,200ft. 
high) frequently in view, il extremel; picturMque. Poft Anguita t* at the hea4 of Spencer's Gulf, one of the 
flneet waterwaya in Australia. The town is bfwlthilj sitokted, and oontainB many fine buildings. Fint-das* 
hotel aooominddation ii [VOTided, and the port oBet% a moat enjoyable holiday to those fond ol yachting and 
flfhing. 

QaicUr and AnfaMiM. — Visitors shoold certainly see this charming district the home of the vine. Gawlet, 
often termed the "Colonial Athens," is 2S miles from Adelaide, ami five trains a day run to it. It is an 
exceedingly pretty town, situated on the banks of the South Para River, and twolaioe iron foundries give the 
town a inisy appearance. Continuing the journey north-east through Rowland's Flat, Tannnda, and on to 
Angaston snd Schlunke's Creek, a most fertile tract of oountiy is passed thiongh, teeming with Tineyards. 
TliMB towns will shortly be connected by railway. At preeent pasaengers alisbt bom the trun at Freeling 
or Oawler. Another well-known plaoe is the Boaeworthy AgriculturiJ College, about serfn mike from Oawler ; 
in fact, the whole of this district is int«reetmg, the scenery beautiful, and the roads good. 

(^ar<.— Alighting at Saddleworth, Clwe i« reached bya22-miledriveoTtT an ezoellent road and through 
delightful scenery. After pasBing Aubnrn the road thence to Clara follows the windings of the River Wakefiekl. 

Commencing 13( miles to the westward of the I^ura Railway Rtation, tourist* mav drive or cycle through 
Wiirabara Plantation and Forest snd the Telowie Gorge, en rovle to Port Oeimeini amidst scenery both varied 
and picturesque. The Telowie Gorge is rery Sue. 



1 View el HUl Blvsr Bitats, nsar Olare. [a. rotyAM, Pkou. 
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Chapter XXIX. 



FINANCE AND TRADE. 

BHE pioneeie of South Australia were more bent upon subduing the wildemess and 
establishing homes for themselves and tbeii children than they were in inaugurating 
7 elaborate system of government. Still, it soon became necessary to institute 
e form of public finance, and as early as 1S37 South Australia's " general expendi- 
ture " amounted to £5,283. It was 12 months later before the province enjoyed a 
public revenue, and for years the amounte on this side of the account fell below the 
outgoings. It is not the purpose here, however, to write a financial history of South 
Australia. The record is one of a struggle for popular righta, with ite sidelighte of comedy 
and tragedy. Uoie than once it seemed as if the ii^ant settlement would come to grief on some 
financial rock, but the determination and common sense of the early settlers prevailed. South 
Australia enjoys to-day what some older countries lack — financial autonomy. The power of 
the purse is in the hands of a representetive Chamber elected on adult suffrage ; there can be 
no taxation without representation. 

An expenditure of close on £3,000,000 sterling per annum 
Public Bxpenditure. may seem at first sight a lavish outlay for a community of 
about 400,000 souls, but it must be remembered that large sums 
of money are required by the Government for the purpose of carrying on public services which 
elsewhere are performed by private enterprise. No better idea of the extent to which this is 
true can be gained than by analysing the main items of expenditure during the financial year 
which ended on June 30th, 1907. "Die figures are as follows :— 

Head of BipcndltDrc. ADumnt. 

£ 

Interest on public debt 993,3SB 

Reduction and rademption of public debt 87,S63 

RaUways 863.773 

Education (includiug grants to educational bodies) 1B4.G7B 

Public works (chiefly maintenance) and main roads 142,718 

Police .. .. 76,433 

Hosfntals, asylums, destitute, and State ehildren 92.776 

Oaols, law oourta, fto 33,808 

Gnukts-in-aid to local government 33,238 

Legislature 31,fl76 

Marine Board 26,286 

Printing 24.602 

Produce Eiport Department 16,827 

DepMtment of Agriculture 12,834 

1 he faUowing figuressuggest the quarter from which South Australia 

Pablic Kevenue. derives the main portion of her revenue. An income corresponding 

to an expenditure of £3,000,000 would be impossible if it had te be 

raised solely by taxation. The public undertakings, however, provide the Treasuiec with the 
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gieater part of hie cash. In the following is shown the main sources of levenne during the 
financial year to June 30th, 1907, with the percentage of each to the total : — 

Hwl ol BaTtnae. ToUI. P« C«at. 

i 

lUUwByi 1,562,919 49 

Tantioa (ozoIdutb of Cnitoina) 408.1se 13 

B«nta of luid, Ad. 22S.S0B 7 

WaterwoTki 123,(08 4 

ToUl „ .. .. £2.313,448 

Ketnmed b; CommonirealUi 627,102 16 

M other nrmne 2S4,73S S 

OnndtoUl £3.196,28C 100 

The absence of any lefeience to posts and telegraphs and defence in the foregoing is ex- 
plained by the fact that these departments have been taken over by the Commonwealth. Posts 
and telegraphs yielded an income in 1906-7 of £327,268, and cost £252,539 for ordinary outlay 
and £25,696 for new works. Defences accounted for an expenditure of £87,776, and returned 
a revenue of £255. 

From 1838 to 1907 the total general revenue of the State amounted 
Federal and to £91,035,449, and the general expenditure to £92,394,006. Federa- 
State Plnance. ^''"^ '^^ altered the basis of State finance, inasmuch as the taking 
over by the Commonwealth authorities of the Customs house upon the 
establishment of inter-State free-trade deprived the State of its second largest revenue -earning 
department. In 1899— before Federation— the total revenue amounted to £2,665,477, of which 
no less than £907,504 was derived from taxation, the Customs having been responsible for 
£697,846. In 1907 out of a total of £3,196,286 taxation was responsible for only £408,155. 
The difference was rather more apparent than real, since it is provided in the Federal compact 
that up to 1910 three -fourths of the receipts through the Customs shall be handed back to the 
States. During the financial year to June 30th, 1907, the »mount so returned by the Com- 
monwealth Treasurer was £627,102, and since the total Customs duties actually collected In 
South Australia, including a small amount for the Northern Territory, during that period was 
£781,926, it will be seen that the people of South Australia were taxed to a greater ext«nt than 
appears by the State accounts. It must be remembered, therefore, that the proportion of 
revenue received by means of taxation, as indicated earlier, refers only to State and does not 
include Commonwealth taxation. The form of taxation adopted by the Stat« is — Income tax 
(proceeds in 1906-7, £163,930), land tax (£89,990), stamp duties (£74,636), probat« and suc- 
cession duties (£60,204), licences (£19,396). 

It is not possible to understand South Australian public finance 
Public Debt, without reference to the system of borrowing, which was inaugurated 
in 1864. At latest dat« the public debt of the State stands at 
£30,473,968, inclusive of borrowings amounting to £3,867,470 on account of the Northern 
Territory, for which the southern part of the Central State is responsible. To the European 
critic Australian obligations appear to be abnormally large. There is an important dis- 
tinction, however, to be drawn between the national debts of European countries and those 
of Australia. In the one case loans have disappeared in smoke, having been employed chiefiy 
for war purposes. In these lands Covemment borrowings have been undertaken for the con- 
struction of railways, harbors, waterworks, telegraphs, and in other re venue -earning works. 
If offered for sale these assets would bring considerably more than the amount borrowed for 
their construction. In the light of these facts there is nothing appalling in an indebtedness 
per head of £79 9s. 7d., or in an interest charge of £2 12b. 4d. per capita cha^able to South 
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Australia proper, and ot £2 17s, 8d. including Northern Territory interest. This is how th« 
money which has been borrowed for South Australian undertakinga has been invested, together 
with the return per centum from the revenue -eanung departments : — 



RaUvftyB 

TelegT»pb» Hid post offices . . 
W&tWITMki 

Jetties and lighthoiues 
ImproTementa on paatorsl leases 
L«Dd repurobMed for homestead blocks 
Ymduii- proof fencing 



Roads and bridgM 
DefenoM 

Drainage. Ac 

Harbor improvements 

Achool buildings 

Other works and buiMinga 

Aid to revenne . . 



Northern Teiritorj . 



Total borrowed . . 
Leas redeemed . . 
Reissued and cancelled . . 



Public debt on July 1st, 1907 



13.752,445 
1,011,667 

e.004.gs6 

696.422 
211,593 
1,066,600 
726,469 
310,681 



22,TS9.063 



1.4»7,8SS 
316,919 
324.492 

1,711.741 



foi lev HOt-1. 



4,748,633 
663,941 
427.3S4 
973,992 



123,171 
41,043 
33,838 
9,795 
31.044 



37,880 
12.494 
14.TB2 



1.79 
4.30 
3.90 



I Theae undertakings not being direotly repro- 
, duotiTc. and in some cases in ^rogreHS. the 
I uet profit cannot be given. 



Another way of regarding the matter is to see what burden the public debt of the State 
actually throws upon taxation, for if some of the undertakings upon which borrowed money 
has been expended are re venue -earning it is clear that they are not responsible for taxation. 
Honey has to be raised in this way to assist in meetang interest, redemption, and 
cost of general administration. The position, as it appeared in the financial year to June 
30th, 1907, was that the interest payment on account of the South Australian debt proper was 
£993,388, or including the Northern Territory, £1,105,823. The earnings of the eight under- 
takings on which borrowed money had been spent, and which showed a profit over working 
expenses, were £1,822,642. The cost of maintenance and management of these eight under- 
takings came to £935,562, bo that there was a surplus of £987,080, which was almost sufficient 
to meet the interest charge on the total debt. The rest of the undertakings, on which close on 
£12,000,000 of borrowed money has been expended, are not directly revenue -producing, so that 
the interest must be made up some other way. It will be seen from this that there is most 
approved security foe the payment of interest on South Australian debt, as well as for the invest- 
ment of the money. Tlie Customs receipts per head of the population amoimted in 1906-7 
to £2 Os. 9d., the average of land tax receipte per taxpayer were £1 lOs., and of income tax 
£8 14s. Id. Total taxation (including Customs) per head of population was £3 Is. 9d. It is 
always difficult to arrive at the taxable capacity of any people, but it will not be advanced 
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that the limit in South Australia baa been reached vhen, according to Coghlan, the value of 
private property per head is £234, and has more probably increased than decreased wvx the 
computation wa§ made. Taxation per head of the population in other States in 190S-6 was — 
New South Wales, £3 Os. 7d. ; Victoria, £2 Uh. 7d. ; Queensland, £3 38. 6d. ; Western Aus- 
tralia, £5 Is. 4d. i Tasmania, £3 Ss. 7d. ; so that South AustraUa shows well by comparison. 

Keference to South Australia's policy of public borrowing — the 
Repaying IjOIUIS, " broad and comprehensive " policy of erstwhik legislators — would 
not be complete without a word as to the provision which exists 
tor repaying loans as they fall due. When South Australia first entered the money market as a 
borrower the form of security adopted was 6 per cent, bonds, the money having been required 
for the city and Port Adelaide railway. This rate of interest continued to rule till 1871, when 
it became possible to borrow at 6 per cent., and the tendency since has been to enjoy the advan- 
tE^e of lower interest charges. Up to 1866-7 £1,135,000 had been borrowed, and the whole 
of this has been redeemed out of revenue. Other loans since contracted for have been either 
in whole or in part (mostly the latter) redeemed out of revenue, the total amount which has 
been thus dealt with to date having been £2,746,725. Some otlwr loans as they have become 
due have been reissued as consolidated stock and Treasury bills, the total having amounted to 
£6,187,550. Still, South Australia is only now having to seriously face the repayment of debt. 
In 1907 there fell due in London £1,000,000 of i per cent, bonds, and the Treasurer was in the 
happy position of being able to discharge £818,600 in cash, while the balance was, at the option 
of the holders, reinvested in 3i per cent, inscribed stock. In January, 1908, a further £500,000 
became due in London, and again the State met its obligation, and paid nearly the whole in 
cash, allowing those who desired to do so to take up South Australian stock. The splendid 
seasons which are being experienced are rendering the work of redemption comparatively easy, 
but those who in the past have been unkind enough to suggest that AustraUa would repudiate 
when it suited her should know by now that such an idea is altogether foreign and repugnant 
to the Bilf-goveming people of these parts. In 1908-9 the most important retkmption will take 
place — £5,098,750, most of which was expended on railways, between 1907-8 and 1916-17 
South Australia will have to meet £12,793,150, of which £8,735,300 is represented by bonds 
and £4,057,850 by Treasury bills. It is unlikely that the whole obligation will be discharged. 
In 1877 the Imperial Government passed the Colonial Stock Act, which provided for th« 
inscription and transfer of stock raised in the United Kingdom. Certain steps were necessary 
to he taken before advantage of this Act could be enjoyed, but in 1882 South Australia passed 
the Inscribed Stock Act. In 1896 a sinkii^ fund was established, and £ per cent, of the principal 
of the public debt has since then annually been set aside out of revenue. To date the sum of 
£662,063 has been " earmarked " in this way. Then it is provided that all surpluses on the 
year's finances shall be similarly devoted, and certain receipts have been set aside for the same 
purpose. The segregate made available from all sources for the redemption of debt since that 
date is £1 230,086. 

A clear understanding of the public finance of South Australia 
A Trading People, furnishes the key to an insight into the position of the State as 
a trader. Imports were first made in 1838, and exports went 
out the same year. To date total tra<k has amounted to over £550,000,000 — truly a 
prodigious total. In the early years exports of domestic produce were naturally comparatively 
small, and the requiiemente of the settlers had to be drawn to a considerable extent &om other 
parts. With the increasing productiveness of the virgin lands, however, shipments attained 
greater dimensions, and now for many years the balance has been on the side of exports. To 
arrive at an understanding of South Australia's trading account it must be remembered that 
she is a debtor country. Imports have to be paid for by exports, but in addition interest on 
pubhc and private indebtedness has to be remitted to London, and freight on inward and out- 
ward goods has to be paid oversea. In years when public borrowing was proceeding merrily 
the efiect was shown in swollen importo, the proceeds of loans having been sent out in the shaps 
of material and goods. Now that the rate of borrowing has slao^ned, and almost the only 
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Appeals that an beir^ made to the Loadoa money market are for redemption purposes, imports 
rapresent more nearly ordinary trade purchases abroad. In the circumstances it will be seen 
that there will be an excess of exports. In the following is shown the trade position over 10 
years: — 

D Balance of Tbadb. la, or 



Tot.1 
T«*r. Imvan ui<) 
E»portTr.i«. 


Import* 
rotMl NMlnnl tor 


linp.ru 
ft< tinned 


ToUl 


Produce or 
llie St»te. 


Prodnee 


B4lui» 

Eipolted. 


, « 


£ £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1896 




14,754,824 


7,160,770 2,836,338 


4,324.442 


7,594.054 


3,269.612 


433.284 


- 


1897 




1 14,064,800 


7.126,386 1 2.882.110 


4.444.276 


6.928,415 


2.484,140 


- 


197,970 


189S 




[ 12,980,579 


6.184,806 1 1.876.040 


4,308,766 


6,795.774 


2,487.006 


610.969 


_ 


1899 




1 16.272.754 


6,884,368 2.«1,007 


4,443.351 


8.388,396 


3.916,045 


1.504.038 


- 


1900 




16.063.709 


8,034.552 3.815,912 


4,418.640 


8.029,157 


3.610,517 


- 


5,396 


1901 




15,387.477 


7.371.588 


3,672,300 


3.799.288 


8,015,889 


4.216,601 


644.301 


- 


1902 




13.772,290 


6,073.782 


3.144,216 


2,929.667 


7.698,514 


4.788,947 


1.624.732 


- 


1903 




14.919.072 


6.618,627 


3,475.701 


3.142.926 


8,300.446 


6,167,519 


1.681.818 


- 


1904 




16,116,716 


7.460.716 


4.615,821 


2.934,895 


8,665.000 


tB,730.106 


1,214.434 


- 


1906 




17,930,276 


8,438.809 


4.080,561 


3.459,048 


8,490,667 


■tfl,03 1.619 


1,061.058 


- 


1906 




21,836,435 


9,702,264 


5,208.934 


4.493.330 


11,933.171 


t7,439,841 


2,230,907 


- 



Including the movement of goods inter-State, South Aus> 

Who South Australia tralia's total trade, which reached high-water mark in 1907, 

Trades With. ^^ equal to £67 8s. 4d. per inhabitant. Even If it be 

allowed that large quantities of ore from Broken Hitl — which 

geographically b in New South Wales, but commercially belongs to South Australia — merely 

pans tluough the State on the way to foreign markets, the result is not altered to any material 

extent. Including the population of Broken Hill in that of South AustraUa, the value of total 

trade still repreBent«d over £60 per inhabitant. Even as transit trade, and it is by no means 

all such. South Australia's inter-State dealings are of great importance. The record for 1907 

was as follows : — 



Commanwealth . . 
United Kingdom 
Foreign countries 
Blitildi po«8«8Sione 

Total 



Imporu from— 

£ 

7,304,593 
3.060,416 
1,102.113 



El part* to— 

£ 
5,798.852 
3,762,823 
2.838,101 
1,369.618 

£13.769,399 



Deducting trade done with other part« of the Commonwealth, South Australia's imports from 
oversea were valued last year at £12 10s. 9d. per inhabitant, and exports at £20 15s. per head. 
Again, excluding transit goods, and taking into consideration only exports of South Australiiui 
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produce overaea— valued in 1907 at £5,424,213— the value per inhabitaot was £14 2s. 6d. As 
a trader, therefore, South Australia has something of which to be proud. South Australian 
goods enter nearly every civilbed country, but the bulk of the trade is done with the United 
Kingdom, as the following, setting out the main destinations of domestic produce in 1907, will 
make clear : — To United Kingdom, £3,498,485 ; foreign countries, £1,157,083 ; British pORSPS- 
sions, £768,645. London acts as a distributor of this State's produce, especially wool, to 
quite an important extent, but almost every year sees some progress in the direction of connect- 
ing the State direct with the chief markets ol the world. South AustraUa's record as a trader 
over 70 years is as follows :— Imports, £275,488,058 ; exports, £298,107,859 ; staple eiporta, 
£193,681,563; total trade, £573,596,917 ; total in 1838, £166,024 ; total in 1907, £26,889,451 ; 
annual average value, £8,194,227. 



Imports and Blporta ^ showing the class of goods which South Australia is 
m ifl rt importing the following table of imports (not distinguishing 

UlaasUlOCl. those retained for home consumption) is useful : — 





isos. 


,«.. i ,». 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Appwel and aU toft goods 


869.986 


1.093,826 


1,401,483 




28.408 


37.946 


41.998 


Boots Mid show 


33.884 


36.749 


44.217 


Qocka and WAtcbes 


28,912 


32.797 


39.338 




18,967 


27.136 


30,311 


Coffre And ohicory 


7,7«> 


8.064 


10,159 




9,461 


10,044 


14,008 


Cord^ and twines 


46,670 


65.136 


66.047 


Drugs and ohemioals 

Ea^M and ohioA ware 


46,261 


75,686 


78.660 


23,099 


25,919 


36,881 


Pish 


34,816 


38,021 


38.736 




21,780 


23,856 


31,816 


Qlsoiware 


26.897 


32,026 


38.222 


Hats and can 


40,905 


61,037 


63.036 




22.440 


32;826 


38,194 


Iron and iteel 


214,607 




376.689 


JeweUery 


64.517 


80,101 


83.501 




166.703 




263.358 


Keroaine 


30,617 


68.273 


53.895 


Leather. Ac 


35,668 


46.121 


37,574 










Agricultural 


61.424 


46.181 


109,499 




164,606 






Mannr™. .. 


146,486 


127,100 


116.107 


Metals-MmnfactuTM of 


246.442 


306,686 






12.385 


12,609 


11,646 


Pi'per^: 


80.879 


89,663 


1H114 




21,122 


33,015 


31,917 


Rice 


17,669 


17.228 


28,218 


SpiritA- 








BrAndy .. 


11.664 


11.143 


13.783 




6,321 


8.043 


0.379 


Whiaky 


43,248 


48.136 


50.341 




87.030 


100,191 


130.616 


nnpUtes 

Tool, of trade 


15,662 


22,059 




29,664 


43.51S 


67,465 




9,749 


8,664 


9.467 




10,210 


7,908 


10.028 


Cigars 


8,678 


9,761 


9,882 


Cigarettee 


2.359 


2,516 


2,6le 


TimijOT (rough) . . . . 


104.495 


113.009 


188,fl8t 




23,163 








66,82! 


76,670 


76,470 
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The export of South Australian produce and manofactureB during 1 
the following : — 

Static EzroKTs. 



Honea (No.) 

Baik (IMW) 

BuUer .. (Ib«.) 

Copper iogota (toiu) 

Copper in nutte <taiu) 

Eggs (dos.) 

Fodder (toiu) 

FVuiU, dried (lb«.) 

Fruita, preaerred 

Applea (oenUli) 

QruD and pulae — 

Beams and peM (oeoUli) 

Oata (eentab) 

Wheat (buah.) 

Flour (tona) 

Bran and pollard . . (oentall) 

Oatmeal, Ac (Iba.) 

<3am (owta.) 

Hair (Iba.) 

Hay and chaff (tma) 

Honey (Ibe.) 

Jan^s and jellies (lt"0 

tteate, preacrred — 

FroMD mutton and lamb (Ibe.) 

Rabbita and ht-tM (pn.) 

linned meata (Iba.) 

Salt (tona) 

Hidea (No.) 

Rabbit skins (lbs.) 

Sbeepakma (No.) 

Othw skins 

8oap (Iba.) 

Brandy (galls.! 

Wine (galls.) 

Tallow (cwta.) 

Beeswax (Iba.) 

Wool, greaay (lbs.) 

Wool, scoured (lbs.) 



i and 1&07 is shown in 



1«M 




IW. 


QuDUtT, 


V^„. 


QusDiltr. 


VsloB. 




£ 




£ 


S6S 


7.054 


023 


14,844 


l,78fl 


16.141 


1,043 


9.637 


1,806,134 


89.279 


1,623,944 


79.866 


2,829 


236.626 


3,739 




1.136 


88,314 


233 


22,363 


20.653 


6BS 


69,348 


1.982 


B32 




96 




16.827 


360 


713,678 


10.082 




1,668 






3^067 


26,883 


10,361 


9.728 


SM 


262 


436 


100 


660 


106 


4,731 


1,476 


12,037.744 


1,966,531 


12,613.166 




B7.96I 


421.271 


49.427 


403,920 


2.860 


«ee 


674 


161 


390,100 


1.367 


4.000 




18,060 


3,261 


17,202 


4,750 






24,633 


2,898 


SO 




121 


382 


12,G0S 


146 


63.720 


877 


582 


10 


2,760 




8.614,360 


132,996 


9.888.118 


170.028 


242,006 


10,413 


185.982 


8,273 




13,309 






7.218 


10.693 


3.660 


5,180 


3.311 


2.709 


4.691 


4,003 


1.014,280 


*6.756 


842.747 




1,117.681 


336,072 


1.392,996 


185,204 




7,107 






571,863 


3.781 


391,800 


2,866 


2,S73 


754 


2,764 


700 


230,339 


23.986 


363.381 




18,082 


26.027 


30.663 


46.667 




280 






38.741,089 


1.328.706 


46.629,943 


1.828. 146 


2.613.660 


160,072 


2.391.935 


165,948 



The net balance of South Australian produce exported over 
Trade and Banking, imports retained for home consumption has averaged for the 
past decade about £1,0(X),0(X) sterling annually. If there were 
no withdrawals or importations of capital, imports over a series of years should balance 
exports, after provision had been made to meet interest on public and private indebtedness, 
freights, and other charges. As, however, debt has been increased during the past 10 years, 
and it is almost impossible to arrive at the freight charge, it is not possible to do more than 
generalise on this aspect of the subject. As long as South Australia offers such undoubted 
security for the investment of capital, and no difficulty is experienced by bondholders in getting 
their money at the due date, a reasonable addition to public debt need occasion no adverse 
comment. It is worth notiuE, though, that, particularly of recent years, disposition has been 
shown to carry a portion of tbe debt locally, Bedemption is not being wholly efected out of 
revenue, but by providing the Treasurer with funds from the local marl^t. The only alteration 
is the substitution of local in place of London creditors. Of an interest bill of £1,138,160 the 
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turn of £367,265 is now nayable'in Adelaide, and as long as the market for commercial under- 
takings is not prejudicially afipcted by local borrowings there is something to be said in favor 
of South Australia carrying a portion of the principal of her debt. Such has, of course, been 
rendered possible by increasing prosperity, which has added to local resources. Since the banks 
sAord one medium of measoring the liquid resources of a country a little attention may be 
given to these institutions. There are seven banks of issue carrying on business in South 
AnstTBlia. The 'only local establishment is the Bank of Adelaide, which since its inception 
has had a remarkably successful career. The others are the Union Bank of Australia, National 
Bonk of Australasia, English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Commercial Bank of AustraUa, 
Bank of New South Wales, and Bank of Australasia — all of which have a London office. The 
bead office of the Bank of Adelaide is in Adelaide, and the London office is at 11, Leadenhall Street, 
B.C. The following table shows the amount of public money at fixed deposit and current 
account, total advances, and excess of total deposits over advimcea : — 





Cu^t Account 


Fiiod Ucpoiltt. j AdTww». 


Eii!«« Dcpoalta 


leoo. 

JnneSO .. : 

Dec. 31 


£ 
■2,081.980 
2,481.007 


£ 
3,201,873 
3.-251.543 


£ 
4,137,986 

4,244,528 


£ 
1.826.054 
1.537.913 


JuimSO 

Dec. 31 


■2,475.83U 
2.312,778 


3,339.105 
3,470.942 


4.226,553 

4,272.816 


1,720,820 
1,631.105 


June 30 

Dec 31 


2.202,573 
2.268,316 


3.481.549 
3.523,234 


4.327,830 
4,262.522 


1.571.869 
1.068,108 


June 30 

Dec, 31 


2.400,227 
2,297,912 


3,658,107 
3,.5e8,011 


4,332.700 
4,3 (.'5.348 


1.945,865 
1,7(M),7I6 


June 30 

Dec. 31 


2.270,685 
2,256.511 


3,619.778 
3,858.006 


4,305,733 
4..'53 1,793 


1,748.207 
1.705.830 


1905. 

June 30 

Dec. 31 


2,233,742 
2.305.418 


4.I21,0K6 
4,277,088 


4,693.804 

4,877.761 


1,871,707 
1.. -593.7 17 


1906. 

June 30 

Deo. 31 .., 


2,084.566 

2.878,636 


4,340,179 

4.352.077 


4,933.503 

6.305.871 


2.261,307 
2.179,373 


1907. 

June 30 

Dec. 31 


3.169,238 

3.186,907 


4.522.351: 
4.776,387 


6,428.032 

5,499.108 


2.504.660 
2.664. 7B7 



An excellent institution in South Australia is the Savings 
The Savings Bank. Bank, established in 1848, " for the encouragement of frugality, 
and that persons possessing small sums of money beyond what 
they required for the supply of their immediate wants, should be afforded an opportunity 
of depositing the same on good security to accumulate at interest." That the bank has 
moie than accomplished the most sanguine intentions of the founders will be admitted when 
it is mentioned that in 60 years 42 in every 100 persons in the population have become 
possessed of an account with the bank. The following figures, taken from the report and balance- 
sheet to June 30th, 1907, are eloquent of progress and thrift on the part of the people :— Transac- 
tions per diem during the vear, 1,780 ; depositors {with accounts bearing mterest). 139,670 ; 
(with accounts not bearing interest), 22,185 ; amount deposited in year. £2,872,517 ; amount 
repaid, £2,462,704 ; amount at credit of depositors (with accounts bearing interest), £5,304.704 ; 
(with accounts not bearing interest), £16,167 ; average amount to credit of each depositor, 
137 19s. 7d. ; invested on mortgage at end of year, £1,465,591 ; invested m Government 
securities. Ac., £3,124,603 ; average rate of expenses to total funds. 6s. 4id. per £100. As 
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regards the amount of deposits per head of population South Australia leads the world. The 
following table of deposits and withdrawals during the bank year to June 30th reflects the 
growing prosperity of the State and the fireater disposition of the people to save : — 



Depori!.. 


WlthdimvaU. 


EX.-.D.PI-1U. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




1,.'>93,567 


92.069 


1.561.782 


1,589.763 


. •27.981 


1.699,193 






1.832,368 


l.e9«.373 


136.995 


l,018,70H 


1,727.805 


190.90a 


1,98.^.689 


1,903,604 


82.025 


2.1.'59,347 


2.076.*23 


82.924 


2,021,106 


2,117.898 


•9«.790 


2.110,977 


3.070.-222 


40.766 


2.459,331 


■2.233.775 


225.656 


2,872.517 


2.462.704 


409.813 



Deposits reached high-water mark last year, as did also withdrawals. This is a testimony to 
the popularity of the bank as well as an evidence of good times and active trade. The largest 
class of depositors b that with deposits not exceeding £20, The Savings Bank is essentially 
the small man's bank, but it is also something betteT — it is the children's and young people'n 
bank. Deposits will be taken down to Is., and special provision is made for opening accounts 
in the name of infants and minors. The bank has just been empowered to establish penny 
banks, and et«ps are being taken to encourage school children to deposit their savings. In tttt 
following table is shown the disposition of depositors' savings during the past three years :— 





..ccoun,. 


AlTDDnt. 


A«o.„,., 1 


Amount 


! 


AO»«.., 






£ 




£ 


1 


£ 


To £2(t 


SH.Blfl 


347-474 


90.906 1 


351,944 


94,61-2 


394,103 


Prom isnu, £.'*! 


13,840 


432.737 


14,533 ' 


406,719 


15.936 , 


504,415 


From Z.VI to £101) 


8.987 


823..f49 


9.585 : 


666,388 


10.441 ; 


721,856 


From £100 lo £m> .. 


3,229 


630,367 




««,1,4I3 


.1.969 ; 


723,398 


From £1.50 10 £200 .. 


3.058 


525.879 


3.273 1 


665.050 


3.599 1 


621.915 


From £2(K) U> £-250 . , 


2.934 


654.434 


3.241 1 


727.316 


3.781 , 


844.657 


Over £250 


4.1.54 


1.166.117 


4.M7 


1.308,362 


5.333 ^ 


J,493.36« 

















The State Bank was established by the State Advances Act of 1895, 
The State under which it was authorised to lend to producers to the extent of three- 
Bank, fifths of the value of their properties as determined by the bank's valuators. 
Advances were also authorised to be made on Crown lands, and by a 
subsequent Act power was given to make advances on any freehold property irrespective of 
whether the borrower was a producer or not. Subsequently the legislation regarding loans 
on t'rown lands was liberalised. The bank is not permitt^ to lend more than £5,000 to any 
one person, nor must advances current at any one period exceed £3,000,000. Money is raised 
by the issue of mortgage bonds, payment of interest and principal being guaranteed by the 
Government, and these bonds are redeemable by ballot after five years' currency. The bank 
also has power to purchase mortgage bonds instead of balloting for their redemption. The 
maximum rate of interest allowed to be charged to borrowers Is 5 per cent, per annum, and 
the maximum currency of a loan is 42 years. All loans are repaid by equal half-yearly instal- 
ments, which include interest at the rate agreed upon, hitherto 4J per cent., and a portion of 
the principal. Borrowers have the right at any time to make repayment of principal in excess 
of the amount included in the instalment, or they may repay the whole advance. In cosh 
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where exc«ea paTineata are made a coiresponding reduction of intereat ia allowed by the bank. 
The following table will show at a glance the operations of the State Bank from its inception 
np to the date of the last balance-sheet, March Slst, 1907 : — 



AnVUIOtB AND RUAIIIUITB SIKOB TBB STATI BaVs's IhOBPTION IN UaKOH, 


1806. 










iVrtod, 






End ol Yur. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Fi™ months— June, 1896 


30,426 


2 


30,423 


One year— June, 1897 


231.S96 


2.007 


2W.011 


Kins monOiB— Maroh. 1898 


110.600 


9.709 


360,802 


Ona year— Marob. 189B • . . 


91.632 


32,137 


420.206 




65,729 


31,474 


464,661 


One yoar— March. 1901 


90,824 


37,967 


607,408. 


One year— Maroh, 1902 


92,023 


62.626 


636,906 


One year— March, 1903 


81,280 


66.441 


561.746 




95,967 


55.071 


602,641 




36.096 


55,522 




One yew— 1906 


86.038 


66,887 


602.366 


One year— 1807 


96.291 


86.886 


613.730 



Tb« AdtlAJd* Btaamihip Companr'i 



The total mortgage bonds sold to date, bearing interest at 3J and 4 per cent., ia £1,083,190, 
of which £490,550 have been redeemed. The total advances to the end of the financial year 
1907 amounted to £1,233,264, and the repayments £601,853. Altogether advances have been 
made to 5,618 persons, and of those there are now about 3,500 on the bank books. The amount 
of principal that has become due under instalments is £21 1,992. Of this sum £201,890 has been 
paid, leaving £10,101 in arrcar. That shortage is accounted for by the fact that many of the 
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loans were taken for brief periods, and that borrowers found the instalments heavier dian they 
could meet. Although they are in arrears in connection with a portion of their principal, how- 
ever, the persona concerned have in almost every case made considerable rediictions in the 
amount of the loans originally granted to them. The sum which has accrued for interest during 
the 12 years of the bank's existence aggregates £260,267 ; £249,595 of this has been paid, leaving 
only £672 in arrears — ^roughly one-tenth per cent. To meet the requiiemente of the bank, 
mortgaged bonds have been sold to the amount of £1,187,660; and of tbes« redemptions to 
the extent of £596,580, leaving bonds current on March 31st £591,080. The total funds of the 
bank amount to £650,429, and the surplus to the credit of profit and loss is now £30,000, of 
which approximately £4,000 are the profits on the operations of the past year. The total losses 
made by the bank since it was fonned in 1896 are £586, and this total has been deducted from 
the profit and loss account. At present the bank has only one property on its hands, and the 
rent which is being collected from it is more than sufficient to pay instalments on principal and 
interest. The greater number of advances have been made on country freehold lands, and 
next upon town freehold lands. The bank is managed by a paid board of five members 
appointed by the Government. In addition to an annual audit of the accounts by two 
auditors appointed by the trustees, subject to the approval of the Treasurer, the Commissioner 
of Audit examines the accounts and makes an annual report to Parliament. 

South Australia's prosperity is due chiefly to the development 
How the People are of primary industry. In the following is shown the number 
Smployed. ^^ persons engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and other pro- 

ductive pursuits in South Australia at the time of the last 
census, in 1901. The total noDulation at that date was 362,604, and total breadwinners 
153.296. Since the census was taken the population has increased to 400,000. 



„....„.„.,„. 


up.ti™. 


,.™., 


PopaUtlun. 


BnndwlnnBrt 


Primary producers- 


34.186 
7,061 
6,301 
1.613 


9.43 
1.96 
1.74 
.44 


22.30 








Other primary [iroducurs 




1.05 


ToUl 


49,161 


13.57 


32.07 




24.924 

8.836 
7.473 


1 6.87 
I 2.44 
1 2.06 




Building Uld construction 


5.76 








Total 


41,233 


1 11.37 


26.90 
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Chapter XXX. 



FACTS ABOUT SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Area and O-oTemment. 

^gi^ OUTH Australia was proclaimed a province under the British Crown on December 28th, 
^M| 1836, and was granted self- government in 1867. The firet seesion of the first elected 
^1^^ Parliament was opened on April 22nd, 1857. The State became a member of the 
■^^- Commonwealth of Australia on January Ist, 1901. The Legislature now consists 
of a Legislative Council, with 18 members elected on a property franchise, and a 
House of Assembly, with 42 members elected on an adult franchise. 

South Australia, including its dependency the Northern Territory, contains an area 
of 678,361,600 acres, and stretches through the heart of the continent from the Southern 
Sea to the Indian Ocean. The area of South Australia proper (excluding the Northern Terri- 
tory) is 243,244,800 acres, which has been disposed of as follows :- — Sold and selected (exclusive 
of land repurchased and leased for homestead and closer settlement), 7,812,636 aciea ; sold 
closer settlement lands and homestead blocks, 2,983; sold with covenant to purchase, 1,132,849 ; 
held on lease with right of purchase on June 30th, 1907, ri^ht of puichase leases. Act 444, 1888, 
etc., 4,618,588 ; scrub leases, 66,038 ; homestead leases, 26,881 ; leases for pastoral purpases, 
77,431,430; miscellaneous leases, 1,341,712; grazing and cultivation lands, 67,463 ; selectors' 
leases, 67,165 ; reserved lands (within schedule B to Act 393, 1886), 38,086 ; perpetual leases, 
11,994,989 ; homestead (perpetual lease), 10,999 ; aboriginal leases and licences, 505,476 ; 
mineral (including gold) leases, 33,725 ; granted for University, schools, &c., 58,481 ; forest 
reserves, 164,113; Renmark Irrigation Trust, 30,000; Agricultural College endowment lands, 
50,000 ; unoccupied land (including lakes), 137,805,186. 

The State has a coastline of 2,000 miles, and numerous fine ontports exist where produce 
is loaded into ocean-going vessels. 

Thrae is a population of approximately 400,000. Births, in 1907, numbered 9,209, and 
deaths, 3,736. 

Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, is known as the " Queen City of the South," and 
is one of the best laid out, cleanest, and most beautiful cities of the world. 

Citizens enjoy a large measure of political freedom. For the Commonwealth Parliament 
elections every man and woman of 21 years of age has a vote. For the State Parliament elec- 
tions every man and woman has a vote for the House of Assembly. There is a property qualifi- 
cation for the Legislative Council. This was recently reduced to a basis of £17 per annum 
rental value. 

The power of both Houses of Parliament is co-ordinate, excepting that Bills for appro- 
priating any part of the revenue, or for impt-sing, altering, or repealing taxation must originate 
in the Assembly. 

South Australia was the first State to introduce a fine system of local self-government by 
means of Municipal Corporations and District Councils. These bodies, in addition to having 
control over streets and certain roads, are vested with considerable local authority. In addi- 
tiou to fostering the important principles of self-government, the plan has encouraged self-help 
among people in remote districts, and has had the effect of lightening the labors of the State 
Legislature regarding matters of local concern, whilst relieving the central government of much 
detail administration. 
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A travelling Ameiican journalist wrote in 1907— "If I bad the choice of the most picturesque 
there would not be any doubt that Adelaide would rank first. It is in some respects the most 
beautiful place I have visited. I recall but one — Vienna — that has such a magnificent park 
system. If Adelaide ever has 300,000 or 400,000 people it will attract the attention of the world." 

The public debt stands at £30,473,968, or £79 9a. 7d. per cajtita. The interest 
Financial, bill amounts to £993,388, or £2 128. 4d. per head. The money raised by 
borrowing has been expended as fol low ;-TBail ways and tramways, £13,752,445; 
telegraphs and post offices, £1,011,567; waterworks, &c., £5,004,986; sewers, £696,422: 
jetties and lighthousea, &c., £211,593; impiovementa on pastoral leases, £1,066,500: 
land repurchase and homextead blocks, £726,469 ; vermin-pioof fencing, £319,681 ; roads 
and bridges, £1,497,885; defences, £316.919; drainage, &c., £324,492; harbor improve- 
ments, £1,711,741; school buildings, £562,369; other works and buildings, £425,396; aid 
to revenue, £1,699,925 ; redemption of public securities, £4,926,533; municipal tramways 
trust, £294,850 : Northern Territory. £3,867,470. 



pDDt loron tb« Blvir KorraT. 

The greater portion of borrowed money has been devoted to the construction of interest- 
bearing public works. 

South Australia possesses about 1.900 miles of railways, which have cost over £13,000,000 
Earnings during the year to June, 1907, were £1,575,368, and working expenses £868006; pas- 
senger fares came to £370,983 ; parcels, luggage, and mails, £81.295 ; and goods and live Bt«ck, 
£1,083,504. The percentage of expenditure to revenue was 55.10 per cent., which was the 
lowest for 10 years, and the percentage of net revenue to capital cost was £6 Ss. 2d., the highest 
for the decade. Minerals earned £398,841 for the railways last year; coaching, £452.278; 
and goods, £480,660. The gross tonnage carried over the railways last year was 2,042,931 tons. 

During the past 20 years South Australia has enjoyed surpluses on all but three occasions, 
aggregating £1,926,000, while deficiencies have been £338,698. During the past three years 
surpluses to nearly a million sterling have accumulftt«d, and the money has been dovotad to 
reduction of debt, enabling a saving to be made in interest of £40,000. 
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There was a surplua of £297,673 on June 30th, 1907, on the year's operations. The credit 
balacce devoted to the redemption of public seouritieB. The aurpluB for the year eni^ng Jane, 
1906, was £480.000. 

South Australia's total private wealth is estimated at £94,468,000, or £260 per head of 
Uie population. This amount per cajnta is higher than the United States, Canada, France, 
New Zealand, Switzerland, Argentine, and is only exceeded by two other Australian States. 

The average bequest per adult dying in South Australia is £607~the largest, with one 
exception, of any of the Australian States. 

No less than 42 persons out of every 100 of the population have accounts with the Savings 
Bank. The amount deposited last year was £2,872,517 ; amount withdrawn, £2,462,704 ; 
depositors' balances at end of year, £5,320,871, or an average of credit of each depositor, 
£37 198. 7d. The revenue of 1907-8 was greater by £460,000 than that of 1906-7. 



Vi*w in Botanic Owdan, Adalkid*. 

South Australia leads the world in thrift. Savings Bank deposits amount to £2,872,&17— 
an uiorease of nearly £2,000,000 in 20 years. 

Including companies there are 19,140 payers of income tax in South Australia, and the 
average amount paid was £8 14s. Id. There are 60,102 land tax payers, and the average is 
£1 IOh. There are 626 absentee land tax payers, and the average tax paid last year was £3 Is. 2d. 
The cost of collecting land and income tax last year was £5 3s. 8d. per cent. The net income 
brought into account in income tax returns for 1906 was £7,080,590, compared with £8,447,043 
in 1905. 

A 21 years' financial review — revenue, £55,821,274; ordinary expenditure, £35,281,288; 
interest, £18,392,506 ; total expenditure, £53,673,794 ; surpluses, £2,486,178 ; deficiencies 
(three), £338,698 ; set aside out of revenue to meet redemption and reduction of debt, £2,269,435 ; 
grand total expenditure, £55,943,229 ; deficits for which securitieB have had to be issued, 
£500,750. 

C^outh Australia is absolutely solvent. Apart from the mdisputable security for money 
borrowed for public purposes there is every year a substantial balance of exports over imports, 
thus represmting ability to pay interest and freight charges. 
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The climate of South AnatralU is one of the best in the world. There 
A Oharming is to be found the maximum of genial sunshine. 

Ollmate. Nature smiles on the healthy man. and he experiences the full joy of 

liTing. Sunless days are rare. 

Winter has no terror for man or beast. It neither depresses not destroys. It invigorates 
and cheers. 

The mean temperature of the three wint«r months is — June, 53-6 ; July, 51'5 ; August, 
540. 

Many auccesaful South AustraUans have journeyed to England or other European countries 
to spend their remaining years, but have found the climat« ao depieswng compared with that 
of the southern land that they have returned to the State. 

The healthiness of the climate is indicated by the low death rate, which in 1907 was 9-72 
per 1,000 of the population, as compared with 15-5 in the United Kingdom, 19-6 in France, 
19-6 in the German Empire, 21-7 in Italy, 23-7 in Austria, 25-9 m Spain, and 27-8 in Hungary 
for the year preceding. 

The ayatem of drainage adopted in Adelaide is a model for the Commonwealth. Even 
after heavy rains little concentration of water is to be seen. It is facilitated by the contour of 
the roads. It is carried away to the river by a huge network of gutters and channels The 
city of Adelaide is one of the best drainod and one of the oleaneit in the world. 

Infant life thrives in South Australia. The death rate of infants in 1906 was 7-58 per cent. 
oi births registered, as compared with 13-78 in England as the mean of the five years ended 
1905. 

The glorious natural conditions of climate are aided by intelligent methods of pubhc 
hygiene. Epidemics of serious sickness ate rare, because they are watched for and dealt with 
at the outwt. 

The Rev. K. G. Gauge. F.E.A.S.. who visited Australia in 1907, wrote on his return— 
" Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, is surrounded by a belt of park lands, so that children, 
invalids, or athletes have not to trudge long distances to find an open space ; but, striking 
out from centre to circumference in any direction, this zone of health is quickly found, with 
its carpet of grass and canopy of trees, where men can rest or indulge in athletic sports without 
let or hindrance." 

This is the opinion of a distinguished visitor after an extended visit to the State — " There 
is no more delightful land than South Australia in its wealth of natural products and beautiful 

scenery Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, are there any more beautiful 

sunsets than those which ate to be seen as one looks out over the Gulf of St. Vincent from the 
Mount Lofty Ranges. This is indeed an ideal place for peace, quiet, rest, and meditAtion. 
The summer climate of these hills is incomparable. The air is always cool and of a fresh, light, 
sparkling purity that makes breathing a tingling delight The sky is usually so clear, and 
there is such an af&nity of depth in its brilliant blue that it seenia higher than the sky of our 
northern latitudes, while at night the moon and stars rain down upon the earth a golden fire 
that touches tree and shrub, hill, valley, and plain with a strange magic that transforms them 
into a scene of indescribable mystic beauty. The spirit of a child of God, as he stands upon 
these South Australian hills and looks up into the glorious radiance of these summer skies at 
night, cannot but be filled with awe and adoration for the great Father and Cteator. It is 
never too dry in the South Australian hills ; it is never too hot ; it is never too cold ; and m 
the summer' time at least it is never too wet. Consequently almost anything can be grown 
here, and the gardens are almost of tropical luxuriance. About ten miles to the north-west of 
Mount Lofty lies the city of Adelaide, with its auburba— a city which is, in some respects, the 
most beautiful of the three capitals of the Australian States that we have seen. . . ■ ■ - 
South Australia's daily newspapers enjoy the unique distinction of being the fwrest secular 
press in the world." • 

In " The Great Outposts of the Empire " the author, Wilson le Couteur, describes his arrival 
at Port Adelaide thus—" The large number of oversea and inter-State ships lining the wharves, 
the unloading of great cargoes from the homeUnd, the thousands of tons of baggej wheat in 
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hnge stacks awutang shipmeot, the great flonrmillB with their iDceasant hnm, trains passiiig 
and lepasnug — pasaengei and goods laden — made ap a scene of suoh activity as to surprise 
the future colaniate, who had evidently discounted what they had heard, bat now wore smiles 
of gratification at its truth. Later on, when they took train to Adelaide, the capital, seren 
and a half miles distant, and gased on the beautiful city, with its long, tiee-oinamented, wide 
thoioughiarea, in rectangulai lines broken at intervals by wide garden-bedecked squara, all 
scrupulously well kept, with the whole overlooked by imposing stone structures, theii amace- 
ment knew no bounds. Returning after a lapse of five yean, I was much struck with the signs 

of prosperity observable on all sides I must here declare, as many others have 

before me, that once an Austrahan — either bom oi by adoption— an irresistible desiie posaesaea 
you to return, roam you never so far." Incidentally Mr. le Conteui mentions that South Aus- 
tralia has the giant's share of stone habitations of all the States in the Commonwealth. 

Live stock as well as human beings thrive remarkably under the 
The liive Stook sunny skies of South Australia. The housing of animab is un- 
IndiiatxieS- necessary, and in no country is less artificial feeding required. 

South Australia is the home par excellence of the sheep, and her 
stud stocks are in great request for the improvement of fiooks elsewhere. A sheepfarmer 
in another State had his fleeces doubled in weight in ten years through introducing South 
Australian blood. 

Climatic and pasture conditions so aid the sheepbieeder that he has produced some wonder- 
ful results. Forty-five vears ano the average fleece on a certain station was between Slbs. and 
61b8. Now it averages from lllbs. to 13lbs., and lately a flock of wethers sold for shipment to 
Western Australia yielded the enormous average of 16lbs. 14^ozs. ! 

Heavier fleeces and better prices are causing owners to secure more money for their clips- 
Wool now contributes about a million and a half stcrUng to our exports ; the total for the current 
season will be nearer £2,000.000. 

Horsee, cattle, pigs, and poultry thrive equally as well as sheep. 

The pastoral industry is estimated to represent an annual value of over £3,000,000. The 
State owns 6,829,634 sheep, 344,671 cattle, 206,639 horses. 

South Australia owns some of the highest class stud sheep, cattle, and hones to be found 
in Australia. " South Australian stud Merino sheep are the best in the Commonwealth," said 
a Kuropean authority after an extensive tour of inspection. 

The breeding of lambs for the export trade has become an extensive industry. Exports 
have grown from practically nothing 10 years ^o to nearly 300,000 carcasses in one seasori. 

A typical South Australian Merino sheep is an animal of large symmetrical frame and robust 
constitution, oarrying a heavy fleece of long staple, strong in character, possessing lustre and 



The fact that neither sheep nor cattle need to be housed, and that artificial feeding is not 
necessary, enables a great saving to be made in the cost of breeding live stock in South Auft- 
tralia. The country is well adapted to the raising of high-class sheep, cattle, and horses. 

The " largest horse sale held in the world " took place at Kapunda, South Australia, during 
October, 190S ; over 2,600 animals were aoid. 

Large numbers of South Australian horses were purchased for military pTin>oses in SoulA 
Africa during the war, and big drafts of remounts are annually bought for India 

South Australia has an annual total trade of just on £29,000,000. 

Trade and Imports in 1907 were valued at £12,120,052, and exports £13,769,399. 

Production. ""^^ ^"* shipments of South Australian produce were made in 1838. 

Minerals were first exported in 1841, wheat and fiour in 1643. The total 

value of staple produce exported to the end of 1907 amounted to £1 3 681 563. 

South Australia exported in 1907 to places beyond Australia — Wool, to the value of 
£1,979,094; Wheat and Floub, £2,556,762; Copper, £367,942; Wink, 31,989. Wod 
sold at the Adelaide sales in 1907 amounted to 119,616 bales. 
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The annuftl piimaij' productaon of the State b eatimated to reaoh £7,895,000, towards which 
agriculture contributes £3,861,000, pastoral and dairying £3,443,000, poultry £691,000. Mining 
products are valued at £652,545, forests £205,000, and manufactures £2,600,000, with a total 
aimn&l piodootion of £11,362,645. Since these figures were compiled, "total produotioa** is 
compnted at £13,000,000. 

Some market values of production — Cereals, £4,010,326 ; pastoral (exports, 1907)> 
£2,666,448 ; breadstufis (shipped, 1907), £2,974,860 ; hay, £1,623,448 ; ordiards and gardens, 
£668.064. 

" Owing to favorable conditions of cultivation," says Mr. Coghlan, in his " Seven Aua- 
tralaaian Colonies." " a yield of Tbush. per acre in South Australia is financially as satisfactory 
as one of ISbush. in New South Wales, or of 20bush. in New Zealand." 

South Australia, in 1907, had an area " under cultivation " of 3,239,691 acres. There 
were 1,681,982 acres under Wheat, 295,876 acres under Hat, 67,000 acres under Oa-ib, 28,122 
under Baklet, 17,986 under Fodder Crops, and 23,679 under Orasses. 

The State possesses some of the finest orchards and orange groves in Australia. There are 
22,675 acres devoted to Vineyards, 18,199 acres Orchards, and 8,379 acres Qabdenb. Trees 
in bearing Include Apples, 756,930 ; Oranoeb, 161,200 ; Lehons, 66,966 ; Aluomds, 199,413 ; 
OuvEB, 83,153; Vines, 10,699,712. 

South Australia produced, in the season 1906-7, Wheat, ]7,145,796bush. ; Hay, 
396,766 tons; Oatb, 896,166bush. ; Barley, 491,246bush. ; Wool, 126,t00 bales; Winb, 
2,441,&04galls. ; Raibins, 16,123cwte. ; Curranto, 23,281cwte. ; Apples, 311,538 cases 
Obanoeb, 114,160 cases; Lemons, 37,378 cases; Almonds, 7, 010c wts.; Olive Oil, le.lGlgalls. 
POTATOKB, 22,277 tons ; Peas, 140.367buflh. ; Wattle Bark, 7,274 tons; Honey, l,088,4891b8. 
Bdtteb, 8,873,6321bB. ; Cheese, l,398,7851b3. 

South Austraha was awarded the gold medal for wheat against the world at the great 
Exhibition of 1851, and the gold medal for the best collection of fruit at the Bxhibition of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Qreat Btitain, and of the Royal Botanical Society of London 
in 1906. 

South Austrahan farmers were the first in Australia to use artificial manures in the cultiva- 
tion of cereals. In 1896 600 tons were employed, but in the seeding season 1907 no leas a 
quantity than 66,000 tons was used. 

Id 1898 260,000 acres were manured for cereal crops ; in 1908 1,466,000 acres. 

" South Australian wines," says the State Viticulturist, " are undoubtedly superior to the 
bulk of the European wines, and are, therefore, weU able to hold their own on the markets of 
the world," 

" Some of the best wines I have tasted in Australia were those of South Australian pro- 
duction." — Viscount Des Carets, a champagne-maker of Epernay, France. 

In 1861 the production of wine was 182,087 galls. In 1907 the " make " was nearly 
3 00000(^alls The vines "in bearing" in 1897 numbered 6,807,000, in 1907. 

There is a large extent of mineral country in South Aostralia. Copper-mining is conducted 
on an extensive scale. 

A State forest system was inaugurated in 1875, and at the present time 190 000 acres 
are devoted to forestry. 

South Australian enterprise opened the River Murray to navigation in 1863, and it is now 
proposed to lock this stream in order to make it permanently navigable. Settlement is increas- 
ing in the valley of the Murray, which offers a splendid opening to men with a Uttie oapitaL 

Agriculture has been a foremost factor in contributing to the State's prosperity. 

Not till the early seventies did the land under cultivation exceed 1,000,000 acres. Ten 
years ago the acreage was 2,604,122 acres ; latest figures are well over 3,000,000 acres. 

The area of land devoted to wheat has doubled in 30 years. In 1876 it was 898,820 acres ; 
at last harvest 1,631,982. 

The wheatfielda of South Australia have yielded magnificently for lour seasons in suc- 
cession. Here is the record — 1903-4, 13,209,466bush. ; 1904-5, 12.02S.172buBh.; 1906-6, 
20,143,798buflh. ; 1906-7, 17,146,796bush. ; 1907-8, 20,720,000buBh. 
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South Australia now sendB away as wheat and flour the equivalent of 16,000,000buHh. of 
grain in round figures. The value of Bhipments last season was nearly £2,500,000. Notwith- 
standing expenditure on artificial manuiea, wheat-farming was never so profitable as it is 
to-day. 

While record wheat harvests aie being taken ofl the land, cultivation is every year becoming 
increasingly diversified. 

South Australian apples are the finest in the world. Between 300,000 and 400,000 cases 
are annually produced, and the quantity is being rapidly added to every year. 

South Australian apples and pears were awarded a ailver-gilt medal at the Franco- British 
Exhibition in 1908. 

The " make " of wine now amounts to about 3,000,000gall8. The quantity has been more 
than doubled in the past 10 years. 



Bid* Ibni M » Oorrobb«Ne, Ccdtm LutnUIwi HkUim. 

Flocks and herds are being restored to dimensions existing before years of unfavorable 
seasons, and care is being exerr.ised nnt to overstock. Sheeo rnmowe thns — 1857. 2.075,805 ; 
1867, 4,477,445 ; 1877, 6,098,359 ■ 1887, 6,000,000 ; 1897. 5,032.541 ; 1907, 6,624,941 ; 1908, 
6,829,634. 

Dairying in South Australia is an important industry. The factory system was 
inaugurated in 1885. The figures for 1907 show that 8,873,6301bB. of butter were made, and 
l,398,785lbB. of cheese. Exports were 2,202,8S51b8. of butter and 154,3241bB. of cheese. 

There are in South Australia 98.000 dairy cows. Butter from this State has won com- 
petitive honors in Liindon. The dairving industry is worth £500,000 per annum. 

In 1908 South Australian Halted butter secured first prize at the British Dairy Show against 
world competitors. 

The average natural fertility oE the soil is high. 

Productiveness depends upon atmospherical conditions as well as nattiral fertility. In 
the northern portion of the State the rainfall is inBu£G.cient for agriculture, and ia used only 
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for pastoral purposes. In the central portion, which is several times the size of England, the 
rainfall is good, and agriculturiste prosper. In the tonth-eastom divinon the laiu legiater is 
heavier, and more inteDsiye cultivation is iMMsible. 

The absence of excessive moisture in the central division limite the labor and expense of 
the farmer, and favors the production of cereals, fruits, Ac.,' of unsurpassable qualitv. 

Owing to the absence of excessive rain there is no leaching of the soQ, and therefore the 
delicate elements which make up fineness of flavor and high quality are retained in the land 
and transferred to its products. 

South Australian wheat ib the best in Australia. For whiteness, dryneaa, and plumpness 
it ia the best in the world. South Australian wheat and flour have taken prises in London and 
Paris against the rest of the globe. 

The best South Australian butter is unsurpassable for fineness of flavor. 

South Australian apples have topped the London market because of their beautiful flavor. 

The soft fruits, such as peaches and apricots, grow to a remarkable degree of perfection. 

South AustraUan grosses are particularly nutritious, and hence cheese, butter, lambs, Aic., 
of the finest quality are producible. 

Where conditions are favorable for intense culture the soil responds magnifioently to the 
aids of irrigation and fertiliHation. 

In addition to the absence of excessive rains South Australian farmers have a great advan- 
tage over their European competitors in that the addition of nitrogenous manures is unnecessary 
for cereal-growing. The soU w self-nitrogenating. The nitrogen-producing bacteria thrive 
wonderfully in the wanner and drier conditions of this State. 



Phosphatic manures are in general use in the State, and are very profitable. Dressings 
of 401bB. or SOlbs. up to Icwt. per acre of superphosphate are the most popular. Superphosphate 
is produced from local deposits of phosphatic rock, and costs under £4 per ton. 

The combination of cereal -growing and lamb-raising is a popular and profitable practice. 
The numbefof sheep which can be kept and lambs raised on an ordmary-sized farm is surpriung. 
As many as 500 ewes can be maintained on a SOO-acre farm, 100 acres of which is cropped every 
year, 100 sores fallowed, and 100 acres pastured if the best methods are adopted. These 
eWes would produce between 400 and 500 lambs, and the proceeds of wool and lambs would 
reaUse for beat quality over £400. All the while the sheep would be helping to put the land 
into the best possible heart for crop-raising. 

The Agricutural College farm at Roseworthy carried an average of 1,354 sheep on the 
538 acres available for grazing in 1906-7, in addition to from 70 to 80 head of cattle and from 
250 to 300 pigs. 

Much hope is entertained that with greater knowledge of the best methods to adopt the 
vast areas of low rainfall country — from 5in. to 12in. per annum — will be utilised for agriculture. 
One farmer in 1907 obtained 38busb. per acre from 100 acres, with a rainfall of less than 9in. 

In the south-eastern division of the State, where the rain register reaches higher figures, 
a suitable rotation of crops is being worked out, and individual instances of abnormally prolific 
yields are frequent. 

Where irrigation is practised yields are enormous, thus testifying to the remarkable fertility 
of the soil. 

A State Department of Agriculture exists for the extension of the rural industries, the 
discovery of the best methods, and the promotion of efficiency in those who are engaged in 
agricultural and kindred pursuite. 

An excellent Agricultural Bureau system ia in existence. Nearly every district has its 
bureau for the discussion of agricultural problems and practices. A central body organises 
annual conferences, and acts as an advisorv council to the Qovemment. 

Messrs. F. B. Guthrie and G. W. Norria, writing on the " Milling Characteristics of Aus- 
traksian Wheats " in the Agriaikwal Gaaette of New South Wales, April, 1907, stated — 
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" The South Australian samples undoubtedly attain the highest average of excellence as milling 
wheats. The types most generally cultivated in South Australia — such as Marshall's No. 3, 
Gluyas, CarmichaerB Echpse, Petatz Surprise, Dart's Imperial — are all attractive-looking, 
plump samples of good bushel- weights, yielding a straight-grade fiour of first-class baldi^ 
quality. In strength and gluten contents they are above the New South Wales wheats, and 
in color thev are just as good, and the f.a.q. sample is the best nulling f.a.9. sample of any of 
the States." 

The cost of production in the primary industries is the lowest in the 

Cost Of ^«''<1- 

FroductiOD . Land is cheap, the soil is easily worked, and local implement are 

admirably adapted for economical and efficient operation. South Australia 

is the home of the stripper, the multiple plough, and the harvester, which reaps, winnows, and 

bags the grain in one operation. 

In. the central districts the cost of the mechanical operations of the farmer, together with 
the expenditure for rent, manure, seed, &c., may be put down at £1 Se. per acre, or Is. per 
bushel for a crop of 25bush. to the acre. Many crops in these districts exceed this, and in 1907 
one field averaged 71bush. per acre. The coat per acre in Argentina is £1 12s. 6d. per acre, and 
in England, in 1890, it was £i Us. Td. per acre, without manure. 

A farmer in one of the central districts, whose holding is 344 acres, crops one-half every 
year. Hia average receipts from the 172 acres he crops are £518 8a., and his average expenditure 
£182 Is. 4d., leaving an average return for his Ubor and capital of £336 68. 8d. His land is 
worth from £5 to £7 per acre. 

Land may be purchased privately in the central districts for from £4 to £10 per acT«, well 
equipped for farming. In the picked spots of the South-East the price varies from £20 to £80 
per acre. In the dry districts of the North the land may be secured for less than lOs. per acre. 
Crown lands, unimproved, but suitable for fanning, away from the centres, ranges from 3s. to 
£1 per acre, with 30 years in which to pay the principal, or Jd. or upwards per acre on perpetual 
lease or lease with right of purchase. 

Said Professor Lowrie, formerly Principal of the South Australian Agricultural College, 
and a shrewd, level-headed Scotsman — " I question whether there is a better investment in 
land for a small capitalist who is prepared to put his money into it and work it. In this State 
there is a better return where there is le^timate fanning, if you take the full range of it, than 
in Etny place of which I have had experience or where I have taken note of fanning. Can those 
people who cry out about the ' poor farmer ' mention any other country where they can buy 
land and win from the first crop the whole of the purchase-money and half the expenses, and 
with the second crop be standing on carpet ? I honestly beheve that there is from 10 to 15 per 
cent, on the money if you like to put it in." 

Since the preceding utterance Professor Lowrie has presided over an Agricultural College 
in New Zealand, and he recently stated that he obtained a greater value of product from £6,000 
worth of land in South Australia than from £27,000 worth in New Zealand. 

The land laws ate on a liberal basis, and there b a genuine desire on the part of the adminis* 
tration to encourage settlement. Pastoral lands can be secured on long leasee, and every 
assistance and encouragement is given by the Government to persons wishing to purchase 
Crown lands. 

Persons wishing to become possessors of freehold can obtain advances on favorable tfirms 
from the State Bank. 

Up to the end of June, 1907, the Government had purchased 37 large estates, com- 
prising 326,576 acres, at a cost of £842,000. These have been subdivided into blocks suitable 
for farmers. The purchase- money is paid back to the Government in half-yearly instalments 
spread over a long period. 

During the last 12 months several more estates hs/ve been purchased, and these will ritortly 
be surveyed and thrown open for application. 
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Poultry-fanning on a large scale and on ecientific principle* 

Minor Indlistlies- ia a coming industry. There are 1,634,333 head of poultry in 

the State. Last year's exports of eggs amounted to £106,873. 

Shipments of eggs and frozen poultry have been made to England, and a profitable trade is 

likely to be opened up in course of time. 

It has been officially stated by experts that " no olive oil surpassee in quality, lucidity, 

and creamy delicateness of most ddicious flavor the oil that is produced in South Australia." 
Olive oil manufactured in South Australia was sent to the Crystal Palace Exhibition of 

1851, and gained "honorable mention" for "its clearness, color, and flavor," Since then 

South Australian olive oil has taken numerous prizes all over the world. Large quantitiea 

are used in the hospitals and also by the British Navy on the Australian Station. The " make " 

of olive oil last season was 20,000gall8. 



In th* Mwidoancll RanjM.— (Mou th* Abarl|1nai kt tha Bilu and Tup of Bcnkk) 

Currant- growing is an established industry in several parts of South Australia. " I know 
of no more profitable method of utilising good land than in currant- growing," says the Professor 
of Agriculture in an official report. 

The finest apples in Australia are grown in South Australia. South Australian apples 
fetch the highest prices in the London market. Oranges grown at Renmark (South Australia's 
Irrigation Colony) are successfully exported to England, where they are much appreciated. 
During the 1907 season high prices were obtained for South Australian oranges in London. 

Horticulture has long since passed beyond the experimental stage. 8oil and cUmate are 
eminently suited to the production on a large scale of all kinds of fruit. 

Hay-growing is a profitable auxiliary to the production of grain. Large quantities of 
chaffed hay are exported to other States, and South Africa is frequently a big purchaser of com- 
pressed fodder. 

There are a number of &ne natural salt lakes in South Australia. This State led the way 
in the Commonwealth in giving a commercial value to the crude artdole. ' 
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Lai^e deposits of blue cement 

rocks were discovered near Adelaide 
a few years ago, and large quanti- 
ties of the fineat quality cement are 
now made by a local cement com- 

The annual baik yield in Soutb 
Australia is from 8,000 to 10,000 
tons; worth, say, £50,000. 

The area under orchards and 
gardens ia 26,578 acres. 

Nearly 600 tons of honey ia pro- 
duced annually in this State. 

The demand for South Australian 
dried fruits is in excess of supply. 

Currants and raisins of the highest 
quality are grown in South Aus- 
tralia. 

English and Continental experts 
have written — " No oil that has 
ever been sent into a market sur- 
passes in quality, lucidity, and cream 
delicatenesa of most deUcious flavor 
the oil that is produced on the Ade- 
laide plains." 

Id 1907-8 there were in South 
Australia 83,163 olive trees, and 
16,164galls. of oil were made. 

A big grower of olives states that 
from 11 acres he had a net letum 
of £200! 

The climate and soil of South 
Australia are so favorable to the 
production of all kinds of grain, 
fruit, vegetables that there is practi- 
cally no limit to what in a com- 
parative sense may be regarded as 
" minor industries." 

" South Australia is among the 
favored few places to which Nature 
has granted a monopoly of olive 
cultivation." Thus wrote Sir Samuel 
E>avenport, the father of the in- 
dustry in South Australia. Last 
season I6,164galls. of oil were made. 

Four representative Scotch fisher- 
men visited South Australia in Sep- 
tember, 1908, and said the waters of 
the State were well supplied with 
many varieties of fish. They pro- 
pose to settle in South Australia 
and bring a number of their country- 
men to Uie State. 
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Bee-fanning, oatrichefi. Angora goato, and pig-raiamg are among tlie profitable " minor, 
industries of South Australia." 

Wattles ^re extensively cultivated and the wattle-bark industry is steadily expanding 
" The broad-leaved wattle of South Australia," saya the Consulting Botanist of the Forest 
Department of New South Wales, " is one of the richest tanning baiks in the world. South 
AustraUa lias practically the monopoly of this bark, and it is a grand heritage — the envy of 
the eastern States." 

In South Australia the State helpa the producer in a variety of ways. The Government 
seeks to be philosopher, guide, and friend to the men on the land. Experts are provided for 
every department of rural life, and " demonstration " farms in various focaUties act as every- 
day object lessons to farmers. 



DrflBt Ilprleati In th« Bun at Randiarlu [J. C. Itttiitrt, Flutt. 

South Australia's annual production from its workshops is com- 
ManuiliftCtures. puted at about £3,000,000. 

Employment in some of the Australian manufactories is as follows:- 
Smelting, 2,500 men ; chaff mills, 678 ; soap fa:;tories, 526 ; sawmills, 3i7 ; agricultural imple- 
ments, 246; engineering, 1,000; butter and cheese, 375; sugar refinery, 1,450; wine, 300 ; 
printing, 360 ; chemical works, and fertilisers, 200. 

No Australian State has better facilities for transportation 
Transportation and than South Australia. It has 1.814^ miles of railway, owned 
Marketing. ^^^ managed by the State ; 5,000 miles of main roads, con- 

structed and maintained by the State ; and scores of jetties, 
constructed and maintained by the State, along its extensive coastline. 

In addition to numerous private agencies for the marketing of produce, there is a Govern- 
ment Produce Depot, which exports lambs, fruit, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, honey, &c., 
for producers. 

The Government Depot chaises the settler with the bare cost of dealing with his consign- 
ments, and has been a great boon to him. 
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A State Commercial Agent reeides in London and facilitates the marketing of exports 
with England and elsewhere. He tenders advice as to packing, quality, &c., and is always 
on the lookout for new outlets and for iniormation which will make for the production of the 
best quality and secure the most economical handling and the highest prices. 

Bducatlonal. Religious freedom is a prime factor of hfe in South Australia. No State 
aia oi any kind is given to any church. All stand on the same basis and owe their success to 
voluntary effort. 

Tn South Australia education is free, compulsory, and secular. There are 708 State schools 
in varinuB parts of the State, and the Education Department employs 1,316 teachers. The 
average daily attendance of children during 1906 was 40,000. The higher grades of education 
receive attention at the Adelaide University, the School of Mines, and the State Agricultural 
CoUc«e. 



1 V«f«t»lil« Bihlblt at u A^lon[1 

Literary institutes are established in most of the towns in the State. They provide c 
and classic Uterature and promote intellectual tastes. These institutes are liberally supported 
from the public revenue. 

Agricultural shows are held annually in all the principal districts. They promote a healthy 
stimulus in quality of production and serve as opportunities for friendly intercourse between 
settlers of widely distant residence- 
Opportunities for recreation are numerous, and recreation grounds are attached to many 
towns. In the charming cUmate games of all kinds flourish, and the youth of the State develop 
into active and sunny men and women. 

The press is admirably represented. The city of Adelaide has two eicellently conducted 
daily papers, which supply the news of the world with as much promptness as do the British 
dailies. The price is Id. per copy, and an issue frequently comprises 16 pages. There are also 
well- illustrated weekly publications and many provincial newspapers. 

South Australia pre.ients one of the best opportunities for living a full hfe. A glorious 
climate, splendid material resources, excellent aids to the development of the intellectual and 
moral faculties, and an atmosphere of religious and political freedom. Why live half a hfe 
elsewhere ? i 
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South Australia has numerouB beauty apota and resorts 

A Oall for Settlers- for tourists. Mr. Frank T. Bullen. author and lecturer, 

wrote — " When you reach the upper slopes of Mount Lofty 

and are suddenly bidden to turn and look down upon the city, which lies basking in the golden 

sunlight, edged by the glittering sea, you recognise that you arc in the presence of one of the 

fairest scenes that earth ran afiord." 

" Of all the cities I have ever seen Adelaide comes easily first in the perfect beauty ot ite 
situation and arrangement." — Mr. Frank T. Bullen. 

South Australia offers splendid prospects to settlers with some capital wishing to enter 
into agricultural pursuits. Land auitahle for fanning, sheep- farming, poultry- farming, fruit- 
growing, or viticulture can be taken up or be purchased on reasonable terms. 

Loans on mortgage can be obtained on favorable terms for the development ot settlers' 
holdings. 

Produce ot all kinds is handled, prepared, and packed for export by the Government Ex- 
port Department and shipped to European markets for disposal at low charges. Fruit, dairy, 
poultry, and farming experts have been appointed by the Government to asaiBt producers with 
advice as to the best methods of cultivation, breeding, &c., and as to the most up-to-date ways 
of marketing produce. 

The Government has recently established a State Tourist Bureau, and this department 
18 prepared to give every assistance to tourists and settlers. 

intending settlers and tounstu from England can see maps and obtain infonnatioD from 
the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, at Threadneedle House, 28, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 

Port Pirie, the chief outport of South Australia, has a populatioii of 
Port Piri6. 10,000 inhabitants, and occupies the position of fourth shipping port in 
the Commonwealth. Its yearly imports, according to the latest figures, 
show, in round numbers, 554,037 tons, the estimated value of same being £849,627. The 
exports for a like period amount to 516,640 tons, the value of these being £4,174,470 ; the 
total imports and exports, therefore, standing at 1,070,8'^'^ t«ns, valued at £5,024,097 sterling. 
The railway traffic in and out is close on 1,000,000 tons yearly. The bulk of the inward traffic 
consists of ore from the Broken Hill mines, of which about 250,000 tons is treated annually by 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Company here. 

The net registered tonnage of vesseb inward and outward — extra colonial, inter-State, 
coastal, and flux barges — exceeds 1,000,000 tons per aimum. 
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Chapter XXXI. 



EDUCATION. 



k 



not the system of education in South Australia realises Huxley's 
ideal — " a great educational ladder with one end in the gutter and the other 
in the University" — experts agree that it represents a gradation in -regular 
steps towards " practical education " not excelled in any part of the world. A 
remarkable evolution in educational methods has been witnessed in this State 
since the passing of the first legislation on the subject in 1847 ; and the move- 
ment has been in the direction of a scientific development of mind and body. 

During the pioneer days there were no public schools, and httle attention 
The State was devot«d to the training of the young. Towards the end of the forties 
System. ^ capitation grant was paid out of the State funds to the few private schools 
then in existence, but the plan did not work well. " The pilgrim fathers " 
had no toleration for anything that looked hke " State aid to religion." Five years later the 
Qovernment assumed direct control of primary education, and early in 1852 a Central Board of 
Education was created — (1) To estabhsh schools, or recognise such schools as were already in 
existence, in which good secular instruction, based on Christian principles, but free from sec- 
tarian difierence of belief or opinion, should be imparted. (2) To jirant licences to teachers, 
and to pay them out of State revenues salaries ranging from £40 to £100 per annum in augmen- 
tation of the fees paid by the parents of the children. (3) To appoint inspectors, who should 
visit the schools and make reports on the character of the instruction given to the Central 
Board ; and (4) to recommend the Colonial Government to give giants in aid of buildings 
erected by local subscriptions, up to an amount not exceeding £200 per school. The next 
important step was taken in 1875, when the management of the public schools was given to a 
Council of Education under the presidency of a paid officer. A wise choice was made iu select- 
ing for this responsible post Mr. John Anderson Hartley, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), at that time 
headmaster of Prince Alfred College. Mr. Hartley is regarded as having been the father of 
the educational system of South Australia. For over 20 years he controlled the destinies of 
the department, exercising a noble influence on the cbild-life of the State. 

The Council of Fiducation was superseded by direct management with Mr. Hartley as 
Inspector-General in January, 1878, and on his death the contr<d was vested in a Board of 
Inspectors, consisting of Messrs. L. W. Stanton (Chairman), Thomas Burgan, and C. L. 
Whithara. In July, 1902, the Board was abolished, and an Inspector-General again appointed 
(Mr. L. W. Stanton). In 1906 Mr. Alfred Williams was appointed Director of Education, 
Mr. Stanton becoming secretary to the Minister. 

Prior to 1891 the State system of primary education was known as a 

The E*rimary secular and compulsory system, but not free. The Act of 1875 was. 

System. however, further amended in 1891, and as from January, 1893, this 

Act provided that " no fee shall be payable by any parent to the Minister, 

or to any teacher of a public school established under the provisions of the Education Act, 

1875, tor the education of any child in any such school." This Act further provided that in 

the case of children between the age of 9 and 13 years the compulsory distance should be increased 

from two to three miles. To satisfy the compulsory requirements of the Act each child in the 

State between the ages of 7 and 13 years, residing within the compulsory radius, must attend 

an efficient school for at least 35 days each quarter. Legislation was passed in 1905 by which 

the compulsory attendance was increased to eight half-days out of every 10 for children living 

in or within one mile of any corporate town. 
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The curriculum is of an elastic character to permit of some display of individuality on the 
part of teachers. The regulations fix the course of instruction ; but while the main line of sub- 
jecte ia defined in order to secure uniformity of work in all grades of primary schools, variation 
is permitted under the approval of the district inspectors. Head teachers also exercise dis- 
cretion within the limits of the general organisation, but greater freedom is allowed in the teach- 
ing of such subjects as elementary science, horticulture, aericulture, and other various kinds 
of manual work. The following is a summary of curriculum : — 1. English — Clear and distinct 
articulation, correct speech, reading, writing, spelling, oral and written composition, grammar, 
poetry. 2. Mathematics — Arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, geometry. 3. Civics and Morals 
— History, conduct, citisenship. 4. Handwork — Drawing, brushwork, "Kindergarten" 
ezerciaes, modelling in clay, cardboard, &c., needlework. ,6. Music and Physical Culture— 
Singing, breathing, physical exercise, drill. 6. Nature Knowledge — Observation lessons, 
nature study (whenever possible allied with gardening), geography, elementary science (in 
Claaeee V. and VI.). 
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Considerable attention ia devoted to physical culture. Drill and physical 

Physical exercises are part of the curriculum. Swimming is taught by expert& To 

Oultore. ''^^ accompaniment of their own drum and fife bands the State school children 

can " mar{;h past " or engage in military manceuvring -with the accuracy and 

precision of well-trained soldiera. Sewing, drawing, and vocal music are taught in all State 

schools. In the larger centres instruction in cookery and household management is given to 

the girls, and the b^ are trained in the various branches of manual work. 

The State primary schools are of two kinds — public schools, under certificated teachers, 
and provisional schools, taught by uncertificated teachers. The latter, however, are required 
to undergo a special examination, and to serve in an efficient school for a specified time. The 
public schools are divided into nine classes, and the salaries of head male teachers range from 
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£110 in a Clasa IX. school, with an average attendance of 20 to 40, to £420 pei anniim in a 
Class I. school, with an average attendance of 600 oi over. The salaries of head female teacheiB 
range from £92 to £156. A lady cannot he appointed as head teacher to a school in any class 
above VII. The salaries of male assistants begin at £100 and rise by annual increments to 
£160. Chief assistants receive further yearly inciements to a maximum of £200. Female 
assistants' salaries, beginning at £84, rise to £124, with a majdmum of £166 for chief assistants. 

The course of study and the standard of examination is exactly the same in both public 
and provisional schools. A strict supervision is kept upon the daily working of the schools 
by means of a staff of inspectors. Districts are allotted, and the inspectors pay periodical 
visits, subjecting the classes to a critical ezamination, and allotting merit marks which affect 
the reputation of both teachers and scholarf, , 
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For the benefit of those desirous of devoting their lives to teaching an 

Training excellent Training College was estabUshed in 1876. All students were non- 

Teachera. resident. In 1900 a new scheme of training was introduced. The Council of 

the University of Adelaide, having received a large bequest under the will of 

the late Sir Thomas Elder, made a generous oSer to the Minister of Education, by which those 

in training for teachers would be allowed to have a two, and some a three, years' course of 

study for the B.A. or B.Sc. degree free of cost. It was, therefore, arranged that candidates, 

after showing a capability to teach (as monitors], should be admitted to the Pupil Teachers' 

School, where they study for two years to pass the Junior and Senior Public Examinations 

(the latter being the matriculation standard of the University). After this they spent two 

years teaching in the larger pubUc schools, and then enter the University Training College for 

another two, and possibly three years, as stated above. During the term of training students 

receive a maintenance allowance of from £30 to £80, according to circumstance^. 
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To asfliat in the training of teachers, an Observation School has been established in 
Adelaide. While st the High School the young teachers pay weekly visits to this school — Iot 
which a special sta5 is provided — and observe methods of teaching, besides receiving instruction 
in the art of teaching from the head master. In connection with this school special steps are 
being taken to develop a system of practical training for provisional teachers. A small school 
has been erected in the grounds which will serve as a model provisional school, and before b^ng 
sent to an appointment provisional teachers will be required to spend some time here under 
the supervision of an experienced and expert teacher. It is intended to establish one such 
model provisional school in connection with each district high school. 

A High School has been established in Adelaide. The old Qrote 
State Secondary Street school has been converted into a well-fumished, well-equipped 
Eiducation. school, with well-lit, airy classrooms, chemical, physical, and nature- 

study laboiatoiies, and roomy and convenient lecture-rooms. This 
school, with the old Training College and Advanced School, will accommodate 500 pupils. There 
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are at present 400 in attendance. It is intended to have one such school, on a smaller scale, 
in each Inspector's district. Classes for more advanced work than that done in the public 
schools have been established in connection with the schools at a number of rural centres. 
These classes provide children living in country districts with opportunities for higher educa- 
tion which are keenly appreciated. These primary schools with higher classes for advanced 
pupils resemble the " higher grade " schools of Scotland. The subjects taught in these classes 
aT& — English, mathematics, history, geography, elementary science (experimental), geometry, 
and Latin. 

There were 722 State schools in South Australia, with 67,270 on the 

Number of roll in 1906, with 1,426 teachers, including 170 monitors, and the 

State Schools, salary list amounted to £132,959 for the year 1906. The cost of 

education for the year ending December, 1906 was^Primary, £150,642 ; 

secondary, £2,170; or a total of £152,712. Exclusive of expenditure on building improve- 
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mentfl, repairs, kc., the amount spent on buildings, imptovementa, land, Ac., from 1876 to 
1906 amounted to £525,660. The cost per child educated, and aiso per child in average atten- 
dance since 1888, are shown thus — 





Co>t per Child 


AttendMoe. 




Co.t per Child i '^' ,P!LS1.''* 


IS8S 

IB89 

1890 

1891 

•1892 

1883 

I8»4 

1896 

1896 

1897 


£ s. d. 
2 10 3 
2 12 OJ 
2 11 10 
2 to 8i- 
■i 7 1 

2 6 3 

3 3 Oi 
? 3 7i 
§ 3 10 
2 4 41 


£ .. d. 
4 3 
4 2 2 
4 4 3 
4 2 
3 11 1 
3 U 10 
3 S 2J 
3 5 5 
3 4 11 
3 4 10} 


1808 

1890 

1000 

1901 

1902 

1003 

1904 

IW5 

1806 

i«»7 


£ .. d. 
2 4 6 
2 4 9 
2 6 fl| 
2 7 4 
2 7 5 
2 7 
2 7 111 
2 10 «i 
2 12 Si 
2 16 Ut 


£ ". d. 
3 10 04 
3 6 l| 
3 7 4i 
3 S 6 
3 » 11 
3 8 1 
3 9 I 
3 11 4 
3 14 4 
3 19 3 
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The higher grades of education are well represented in a splendidly 
The Adelaide managed University, School of Mines, agricultural and private colleges. 
University. ^''* University of Adelaide was established by Act of Parliament in 1874. 
Ill 1881 Boyal Letters Patent were issued by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
declaring that the degrees granted by it should be recognised as academic distinctions and 
rewards of merit, and be entitled to raiJ:, precedence, and consideration throughout the British 
Empire aa if granted by any University in the United Kingdom. The University owes its 
origin to the munificence and public spirit of the late Sir Walter Watson Hughes and Sir Thomas 
Elder, G.C.M.G., each of whom gave £20,000. Parliament provided for an annual grant from 
the public revenues of a sum equal to 5 per cent, on the capital funds then or afterwards to be 
possessed by the University, the grant, however, not to exceed the sum of £10,000 in any one 
year. Under the authority of the same Act there was an endowment in land of 50,000 acres and 
a grant of five acres in the City of Adelaide as a site for the Umversity buildings. The University 
p^nts degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music, and Diplomas in Uusic and Commerce, 
and in conjunction with the School of Mines and Industries in Mining Engineering, Metalluigy, 
Mechanical Engineering, and Electrical Engineering — (see Calendar for 1908, p. 107). 

It was the first University in Australia to provide for the granting of degrees to women, 
as authorised by Act of Parliament in 1880. At first the professorships founded in the Uni- 
versity were four in number, their subjects being the following : — (1) Classics and Comparative 
Philology and Literature ; (2) English Language and Literature, Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
(3) Mathematics ; and (4) Natural Science. The first and second were established in accordance 
with the terms of Sir Walter Watson Hughes' donations, and bear his name; the third and fourth 
carry in the same way the name of Sir Thomas Elder. The academical work of the University 
was commenced in March, 1676, the number of matriculated students having been eight, and 
of non-graduating students attending lectures 52. The foundation-stone of the University 
buildings was laid by His Excellency Major-General Sir W. F. D. Jeryois, K.C.M.O., on July 
30th, 1879, and the buildings were opened by him in April, 1682. Their total cost, including 
that of subsequent additions, was about £38,000. In 1883 Sir Thomas Elder. G.C.M.O., made 
a second gift to the University amounting to £10,000, for the foundation of a School of Medicine. 
The University Council thereupon established a Chair of Anatomy and a Lectureship in 
Phymology, and made further provision for a medical course. In 1884 the Hon. J. H. Angas, 
M.L.C., gave £6,000 for the endowment of a Ciiair of Chemistry, and in the following year the 
first Angas Professor of Chemistry was appointed. The C hair of Music was established in 1884 
and a Professor of Music appointed. This chair had no special endowment, but through the 
efforts of His Excellency Sir W. C. F. Robinson, K.C.M.G., it was supported for the first five 
years by voluntary subscriptbna from the public amounting to over £530 per annum, of which 
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sum Sir Thomas Elder contributed £300 yearly. In 1890 the Council established a Professor- 
ship of Law in place of the Lectuieship in Law which had existed since 1883. In 1878 the 
Hon. J. H. Angas gave £4,000 to provide for scholarships to encourage the training of scientific 
men, and especially civil engineers, with a view to their settlement in South Australia. Since 
1892 Mr. Robert Barr Smith haa presented to the University £8,000 for the purposes of the 
library. The library now, in consequence of the large additions rendered possible by these 
gift«, contains about 20,000 volumes. Sir Thomas Elder bequeathed to the University the sum 
of £65,000, bis total gifts to the institution amounting from first to last to £100,000. By the 
terms of his will the bequest was apportioned in the following manner, namely — £20,000 to the 
School of Medicine and £20,000 to the School of Music, while the residue was left available for 
the general purposes of the University. An Elder Conservatorium of Music was accordingly 
established in 1898, in which instruction is given in all branches of musical education. The 
foundation-stone of tbe Conservatorium building was laid by Governor Sir Thomas FowelJ 
Buxton on 8ept«mber 26th, 1898. The Conservatorium, which contains a large public ball 



and an admirable suite of classrooms for instruction in music, was completed in February, 
and formally declared open by His Excellency the Governor, Lord Tennyson, on the 26th 
September, 1900. In consequence of the large increase in the number of students and the 
absolute necessity for increased accommodation for the Engineering and Science Schools, a 
large suite of rooms has been built. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cornwall and York laid 
the foundation stone on July 11th, 1901, and gave his consent that the structure should be 
called the Prbce of Wales Building. In 1898 the Council was enabled, by means of Sir Thomas 
Elder's bequest, to make arrangements tor a post-graauat* course m aiming iilngineering and 
Metallurgy, and for the grantinc of a diploma in these subjects.but since 1903 the University 
and School of Mines have combined in regard to the applied science coursefl. The University 
is governed by a Council, which usually consists of 20 members, elected by the Senate, but 
which consists of 21 members whenever the Chancellor at the time of his election to that ofEc« 
is not a member of the Council. The Senate consists of all graduates of the degree of MasUr 
or Doctor, in any of the several faculties, and of all other graduates oi throe years' standing, 
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bamdes graduates of other UniTeisities who have been admitted ad eundem gradwn hy the 
Council. The numbeT of graduates admitted by examination sincfl the estabUshment of the 
Univenity is 445. The number of undei^aduatee in the year 1907 wat 386, and non-giadoatdng 
students 266, exclusive of those studying at the Elder Conservatorium, of whom in 1907 
there were 336. The teaohiim; staS of the University comprises 10 Professors and 25 Lecturers, 
and that of the Elder Couservatorium 10 teacher^. During recent years in the interests of 
education some of the benefits provided by the University have been extended to country 
districts. In many country towns permanent centres have been formed, conunitteea appointed, 
and facilittes provided for holding the various public examination in general education and in 
music and for courses of Extension Lectures. The Adelaide University has important relations 
with Western Australia. As that State has no University full ac^antt^e of the facilities ofFered 
by Adelaide has been taken. The Technical School at Perth is affiliated ; some of the courses 
of lectures are recognised by the University, thus enabling a number of students in the western 
State to proceed with degree courses. In addition, the University holds all its public examina- 
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tions in Western Australia, for which many hundreds of candidates enter each year. This 
extension of University privileges to remote parts of the State and to a sister State represents 
one of the most significant evolutions in higher education, and emphasises the fact that the 
University is for the people, and shows that the Council has adopted a progressive and broad- 
minded policy. 

The scope of University teaching has been widely extended during the past few years. 
The extension of the curricula and the steady growth of students have compelled the Council 
to provide extra accommodation, A nublic demand for conimprcial education has been met 
by providing first an advanced course and subsequently a Diploma course. The Elementary 
Commercial Examination was held for the first time in December, 1902. A Senior Commercial 
Examination has since been provided. The success of the experiment induced the Council to 
establish a Board of Commercial Studies. Mr. Joseph Fisher, a pioneer colonist, provided an 
endowment of £1,000 to provide for a public lecture (subsequently published) on a subject 
tclatiilg to commerce. A popular form of University teaching are the Extension Lectures 
l^ven by the professorial staff. These are largely attended during the winter months. Ap 
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important development of the University movement in South Auetralia ia the training of school 
teachers. The Chancellor of the Universitv. in a recent public utterance, claimed that there 
was no other country in the world in which the University provided for candidates in elementary 
school teachership a free, a compulsory, and a liberal education. The University aims, said 
its Chancellor on a recent occasion, at ^ving a " complete academical and professional and 
special tiaining to all the candidates of the teaching profession in Adelaide free of charge, and 
without adding a sixpence to the burdens of the taxpayers, There was no event in the history 
of education in South Australia of more far-reaching importance " than the arrangement which 
had been concluded lor trammg school teachers. " It seemed to every teacher in South Australia, 
to every one of that important Public Service, the social status to which they were entitled. 
It secured to them a professions ^training of a high class, and some of the benefits of the endow- 
ments of the University of Adelaide. He know of no other University in the world that 
attempted anythinfc of the kind." The Chancellor went on to say that the teachers get " the 
advantage of training at the University for two years, which in the aggregate amount of fees 
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would total about £1,400; that was to say that the University presented the students with 
£1,400. They had the assistance of 34 professors and lecturers and four demonstrators. They 
had the use of a library of 20,000 volumes, and laboratories which had cost £10,000. They 
were the pioneers in breaking down the narrowness and exciusiveness of class which recognised 
the republic of letters alone, and demandedthat the teacher waa as much a member of the learned 
professions as the doctor and the lawyer. They had on a small scale the University pupil con- 
tinuation school in those who were working in the evenines for the completion of the course 
and to obtain the authorisation of the University degree. The number of professors, lecturers, 
and teachers has increased from five in 1882 to 45 in 1907 ; undergraduates from 12 to 388 ; 
non-graduating students from 99 to 266, and the number of Conservatorium students from" 
nothing to 336 ; or a total advance in the number of students from 111 in 1882 to 990 in 1907. 
The number of candidates tor public examinations in the same period has risen from 141 to 
2,976. A large number of valuable scholarships and exhibitions are made available every year. 
The University of Adelaide is affiliated to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Information can be obtained from Mr. C. R. Hodge, Registrar. ^ 
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South AnBtralia is greatly blessed in its School of Mines and In- 
The School dustries — an institution which in everything but name b a high-grade 
of MineS' tecbnical college. It is the largest and most eHicient training establish- 
ment of its kind in Australia. The actual work of the achool began on 
arch 14th, 1889. On that day 26 students were enrolled, and the curriculum contained 11 



objects. Success was immediate, and at the time of the formal opening of the institution by 
ne Governor (Lord Kintore) three months later the moat sanguine espectations of the officials 
"m been more than realised. The necessity for increased accommodation was felt for many .-vlj^ 
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years. The OoTemment had decided to place on the Eatiinat«B the stun of £10,000 for a new 
building, but the princely generosity of the Hon. G. Brookman, M.L.C., who gave £1S,000, 
prompted them to at once proceed with the erection of premises more commensurate with 
requirements. The cost of the new building, apart from that of the site, was over £37,000. 



The Council was soon able to congratulate itself on the possession of a building in every 
way second to none in the Austranan States. On the occasion of the opening cereaony 
of this magnificent structure the following letter, addressed to the President (Sir Langdon 
Bonython) by Lord Tennyson (the Governor- General), was read :— " Commonwealth of 
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Australia. Governor-General, Marble Hill, Adelaide, February 23rd, 1903. Dear Sir Langdon — 
I congratulate the Government and you on the opening of the fine building where is to be housed 
your excellent School of Mines, of which you have been for bo many years the leading spirit. 
I am glad to learn that you are working hand in hand with the University of Adelaide, and I 
have much pleasure in testifying again to the very valuable service your school performs for 
Australia. It is certainly one of the best of its kind that I know, and many of the men trained 
here are to be found in all parts of the world holding good positions. Yet Australia is, generally 
speaking, a long way behind in the race of technical handicrafts and industries. For instance, 
when I have visited agricultural shows throughout this continent everywhere I have found 
the stump-jumpers and strippers of which the South Australians are justly proud ; but, be it 
observed, most of the other implements and agricultural machinery are made in Canada and 
America. In order to keep pace with the times Australia will have to bestir herself, to welcome 
fresh ideas and inventions, to encourage the introduction of new and improved methods, to place 
no artificial restrictions — to the detriment of production and trade — on the output of commodities 
and manufactures ; and, above all, she must multiply her technical schools and better her 
technical education. It is, more than anything else, the training (in the workshop) of those 
directing scientific industries, as well as of the workers themselves, which makes a great industrial 
community. By adopting such means, with the aid of practical enthusiasts like your Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Brookman, and yourself, Australia will, I feel sure, be able eventually to develop 
her wonderful resources, and to attain to her rightful position among the industrial and com- 
mercial peoples. — Yours truly (Signed), Tennyson." The reproach that Australia ia a 
laggard among nations in the matter of " technical handicraft and industries " is rapidiv being 
removed by such institutions as the South Australian School of Mines. In December, 1907, an 
important addition to the equipment of the School was made, when new Metallurgical and 
Chemical Laboratories were made available for students. The new building — named the 
Bonython Building, after the Prtsident of the School, who contributed £1,500 towards its cost, 
which totalled £5,400 — now comprises the finest laboratories in the Commonwealth. In another 
direction, early in the present year, the facilities for study were improved by the addition of 
the Angas Wool Laboratory; Wool-classing is an important subject taught at the School. 
The President (Sir Langdon Bonython), who has devoted many years of splendid service to the 
institution, said on the occasion of the opening of the laboratory that he was told, and had no 
reason at all to doubt the statement, that the operations of these wool classes directly and 
indirectly had added to the wealth of South Australia in hard cash a sum far larger than the 
total expenditure from its origin to the present time on the Adelaide School of Mines and In- 
dustries. This was in the highest degree satisfactory, and was a wonderful tribute to the value 
of technical education. It is not so difficult to understand the position when the statement 
made some years ago is remembered that " the wool of 250,000 sheep had passed through the 
hands of School of Mines students this vear, and wool experts estimate that by reason of better 
classing the woo! has yielded to the producer fully £6,000 more than would otherwise have been 
received." The chief executive officer is the Registrar, Mr. Layboume Smith, from whom all 
information relative to the School is obtainable. 

Technical education on the agricultural side has received considerable 

Agricultural attention. In addition to a well-equiped Agricultural College, situated 

College. ^^ Roseworthy, 30 miles north of Adelaide, there are Agricultural 

Bureaux scattered throughout the State, whilst secondary agricutural 

instruction is obtainable at many of the public schools. Upon the establishment of the 

institution its objects were stated to be — (1) To train young men for the practice of agriculture, 

horticulture, and viticulture ; (2) to conduct experiments with a view to the advancement 

of the rural industries in South Australia. Professor Custance, the first principal, was in charge 

from 1881 until 1886. He was succeeded by Professor Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc, who arrived in 

February, 1888, and retained the position until September, 1901— 13J years. Professor J. D. 

Towar, M.S., succeeded him in May, 1902, and held the position of Principal to June, 1904. In 

August, 1904, Professor A. J, Perkins, at the time Secretary for Agriculture and Departmental 

Professor of Viticulture, was appointed Principal, which position he still occupies. He has been 

eoanected previously with the institution since 1892. Six scholarships are offered annnaUy, 
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the State being divided into so many districts for the purpose. Foi several years the couise 
of inBtniction at the college covered two years ; but soon after his arrival Professor Lowrie 
pointed out that this term was too short, and urged that it should be extended to three years. 
The recommendation was adopted as from the beginning of 1893. The curriculum is as follows : 
—First year — Mathematics, anatomy, book-keeping, agriculture, chemistry, meteorology, 
heat, electricity, and botany. Second year — Mathematics, physiology, chemistry, agriculture, 
viticulture, fruit culture, mechanics, surveying, and wool-claBsing. Third year — Qiemistry, 
agriculture, veterinary science, viticulture, cenology, surveying, mechanics, physiology, and 
wool-classing. Students who desire to attend only two years are required to pass an entrance 
examination equivalent to the sessional examination at the end of the first year. The fees 
were originally £xed at £50 per annum, but in 1888*they were reduced to £30. Students are 
admitted for a six months' course in dairying or poultry. 

It is impossible to estimate in sterling value the beneficial influence 
Siducating exercised by this college on the agricultural industry during the past 
the Farmer. ^^ years. It has led the way in revolutionising farming methods in 

South Australia, and to Professor Lowrie more than to any other man 
is due the tapid expansion of the system of drilling in seed with artificial manures. His staff 
and enterprising farmers ably seconded hia efiorts, but Profesaoi Lowrie headed the revolu- 
tionary band. The work he began is being carried on with skill and enthusiasm by his successors. 
Special attention is devoted at the Agriculture College to " diversified farming," and valuable 
experiments are conducted in live-stock breeding — more particularly the production of lambs 
suitable lor export. The scope of experiment work in agriculture has, within recent years, 
been extended considerably. It embraces everything likely to prove of advantage to Lower 
North farming. New builditags have been erected for accommodation of students and teaching 
purposes, and a well-equipped dairy has been established in connection with the college. 

The Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of South Australia 
Public Library, was established in 1684. Under the name of the South Australian 
Art Q-aUery, Institute it was incorporated in 1856. It comprises a free public 
and Museum. reference library, a natural history museum, an art gallery, an art 
museum, and a school of design, painting, and technical arts. 
Affiliated with it are the Royal Society of South Australia, the South Australian Society of Arts, 
the Astronomical Society of South Australia, the Geographical Society of Australasia (South 
Australian Branch), and 166 country institutes. It is governed by a board of 18 members, of 
whom eight are nominated by the Government, five are elected by the country institutes, two 
by the University of Adelaide, and one each by the Royal Society of South Australia, the South 
Australian Society of Arta, and the Adelaide Circulating Library. At the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Public Library building, Mr. Rowland Rees referred to the University of Ade- 
laide as " an institution which will provide that higher education hitherto unattainable at com- 
mon or ordinary schools. ... It remains to supply the middle course of the structure 
to connect primary with secondary schools by links composed of higher subjects, the secondary 
education being that acquired after the elementary school days are passed, and composed of 
teaching bearing on the life-work of the people, if need be, where social necessity arises, culti- 
vation in the highest form which the University provides, as well as in the ' elegancies of litera- 
ture and art and the pursuit of science for its own sake apart from its utility.' .... We 
are met to-day to witness the laying of the first stone of an institution intended to provide 
those missing links in the great educational chain to which I have alluded." The objects thus 
outlined have been strenuously puisued by the Board with much success, although very often 
under adverse circumstances. The Public Library was opened in 1884 with a collection of about 
21,500 volumes, which had increased in June, 1908, to 67,933. A travelling library, containing 
6,000 volumes, is circulated in boxes among affiliated country institutes. Each box contains 
90 volumes, and each institute changes its boxes three times a year. A special library of techni- 
cal and scientific works is also available for circulation among country institutes. Tbt Museum 
in 1884 occupied the northern half of the Library building, but in 1896 the present Museum 
building was handed over to the Board, and even this building, 200ft. x ibtt., is now taxed to 
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ita utmost to accommodate the specimens. Recognising this position, the Qovemment has pre- 
pared plans for the eafitetn wing of the Public Library block, so that relief may be afforded to 
the Museum and Art Gallery, each of which is now overcrowded. The Australian ethnological col- 
lection in the Bouth Auatraliac Museum is claimed to be the finest in the world. The purchase 
in 1907 of the Reuther ethnological collection for £400 has much enhanced the instatutioD's im- 
portance in this connection. ITie Art Gallery in 1884 was located in a room at the south end 
of the Public Library, but was afterwards removed to rooms in the Exhibition Building. Here 
for some years the collection was housed in a building of a very inflammable character. The 
Board felt that this was a serious menace, and it was therefore greatly relieved when it became 
known that Sir Thomas Elder, K.C.M.G., bad left a legacy of £25,000 for the purchase of pictures. 
The Government at once admitted the necessity of erecting a suitable Art Gallery building. 
This was opened to the public on April 7tb, 1900. The Elder bequest has made it possible for 
the Board to add some fine examples of the leading modern artista to the collection, and a la^e 
portion of the bequest still remains unexpended. The Art School, under the control of 
the Governors of the library, has grown to large proportions. The students in trsiDing 
under the Education Department, as well aa those in tue South Australian School of Minee 
and Industries, receive their art education in this school Art examinations are held under 
die authority of the Board in Adelaide and various country towns, and also in Perth, Western 
Australia. Since 1904 drawing has been a subject for the University Primary, Junior, and 
Senior Pubhc Examinations, and the Board's certificate is accepted by the University authorities 
as proof of efficiency in art subjects. A South Australian Mechanical Draughtsman's Certifi- 
cate is issued jointly by the Boird and the Council of the South Australian School of Mines 
and Industries, and another bv the Board and the Council of the Moonta v'ichool of Mines. Over 
806 students were taught in the Art School in 1907, and since 1886 28,076 examination papers 
have been worked by candidates for the Board's certificates, of which 16,699 have been issued. 
The prospects of the institution have been greatly improved by a magnificent legacy from the 
late Dr. Morgan Thomas. This estate was wound up in June, 1908, and the Board, which is 
the residuary legatee, has received nearly £65,000. The Public library and its associated 
departments is doing excellent educational work. The Royal Society of South Australia, the 
South Australian Society of Arts, the South Auetralian Branch of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Australasia, the Zoological Society (with its magnificent collection of animals), the Botanical 
Gardens, are all rendering great public service in the same direction. South Australia is also 
well served by an excellent metropolitan and country press 

The Secretary and Principal Librarian is Mr. J. R. G. Adams, from whom all required 
information can be obtained. 
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THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 

fin im HERE are two A-uetralias. One lies within the tropica and the other b in the tern- 
SSlSK P^i^^*^ zone. Nohody disputes that fact because nobody who cares to look at the 
map can doubt it. Northern Auatralia is in the same latitude as Hosambique, 
Samoa, Abyssinia, and Senegambia. It has been established — also beyond doubt 
— that the country is capable of producing on a commercial basis such products as 
sugarcane, rice, maize, Unseed, varieties of oil plants, tea, coSee, indiarubber, tobacco, 
cotton, millet, and cocoanuts. Yet, with a soil capable of raising such choice pro- 
ducts, a rainfall that can be measured in feet, and no lack of sunshine, the Northern 
Territory continues to be a nightmare to Australian statesmen and a geographical 
enigma to the rest of the world. After 45 years of unsuccessful occupation South Australia 
has agreed to transfer the great tract of country to the Government of the Commonwealth, 
on certain conditions providing for financial readjustment and railway connection. 

The Northern Territory is that range of country which commences 
Area and 100 miles north of Oodnadatta, the northern terminus of the railway 
Olimate. system of South Australia proper, and extends to Port Darwin, on the 

north coa^t of Australia. It comprises about one-fifth of the whole of 
Australia, and extends from latitude 26° S. to latitude 11° N., and lies between longitude 
129° and 138°. It thus covers about 15° of latitude and 9° of longitude, or, roughly, 660 
miles wide by 900 miles long, and contains an area of about 523,620 square miles, or 
335,116,800 acres. With the exceprion of about 2J° the country is within the tropics or 
torrid zone. The area of the United Kingdom is in round numbers 77,000,000 acres, and of 
France 130,000,000 acres, so that the Territory is about two and a half times the size of France, 
and four and a half times the size of Great Britain. The area sold is 473,230 acres, leaving 
unalienated 334,643,482 acres. The Northern Territory has a frontage of 1,200 miles to the Indian 
Ocean, intersected by numerous rivers, many of which, such as the Roper, the Adelaide, the 
Daly, the Victoria, &c., are navigable for from 20 to 100 miles from the sea. The number and 
volume, therefore, of these great rivers may afford some indication of the fertility of the country 
through which they flow. Along the extensive northern seaboard there are many valuable 
harbors, of which Port Darwin is equal, or superior, to any other in Australia. Situated as it 
is in a commanding geographical position with regard to India and the East, at no distant time 
it must become one of the greatest trading emporiums of the Southern Hemisphere. Port 
Darwin, the principal harbor for shipping in the Northern Territory, is situated in latitude 
(of Fort Hill) 12° 28' 30" S., and longitude 130° 52' E. The harbor is fine and spacious, com- 
prising many square miles of water, varying in depth from 4fm8. to 15fms. It is high-water 
at " full and changf ," 5 hours 26 minutes. Springe rise from 16ft. to 24ft., and neaps from 
2ft. to 12ft. The tides are irregular — the ebb stream commencing some 40 minutes before 
high water. The year has two climatic divisions, consisting of the wet season (from November 
to April) and the dry period (from May to October). The different changes of these seasons 
are so uniform and regular that they may be predicted almost to a day. Signs of the approach 
of the wet season appear immediately after the sun has crossed the equator during the spring 
equinox (in September), when the strong east-south-easterly monsoon — which has been blowing 
continually throughout the dry season — ceases, and is succeeded by calms and light, variable 
winds ; the weather becomes intensely hot, and small thunder-clouds gather over the laiid, 
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increaaing in size and density day by day until they burst into terrific thunder-stoinu, accom- 
panied by huiricane squalls al wind and rain. These squalls, at first, take place every four oi 
five days, gradually increasing in number until the end of November, when they occur almost 
daily. They come up in a dense black bank, and travel so very rapidly that they are generally 
out of sight on the western horison within 40 minutes. 

These simple statements of facts — a tropical country four and 
Idle Lauds a half times the size of Great Britain, with a total population of 

Awaiting Hands. 3>30O persons — are sufficient of themselves to indicate t^t here 
in this part of the continent of Australia there is room for develop- 
ment. As a matter of fact the country is very little improved since the Portuguese visited it 
in 1500, and the Dutch a hundred years later, or since Torres passed through the straits that 
.bear his name in 1606, Cook sailed along the coast in the next century, and Flinders in 1801. 



vim an tta* Flora Rliw, larthun Tarrlterj- T^- FbtImtIt, pitia. 

Portuguese, Dutchmen, and Englishmen, and in later days Australians, have all been unanimous 
in their praise of the country's natural beauties, the brilliancy of the tropic flowers, the rapid 
fecundation of tropic fruits, the grandeur of the jungle, and the luxuriance of growth every- 
where to be seen. The late Duke of Manchester, after an inspection lasting over several weeks 
in the Northern Territory, said — " I have seen other parts of Australia, and I must say before 
coming to Port Darwin I had certainly thought Queensland the finest part, of Australia, but I 
now consider, as far as J can judge by that portion of the Northern Territory which I have 
seen, that the Territory is superior to Queensland, inasmuch as the vegetation seems richer, 
the grass thicker and of a more permanent character, and the countr\' much better watered." 

Ponulation "^^^ popu'iit'on of the Northern Territorj' on December 31st, 1907, was 

x-op a u . estimated at 3,597— made up of 1.302 Europeans and 2,295 Chinese. On 
only three occsaioi\s in 27 years has the European population exceeded the present number. 
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f, ., Sir, Gordon Bremer took poaseesion of Raffles Bay on behalt oi 

How South the British Government, and for a time a military settlement 

Austiralia Anuexed was formed at Melville Island. In 1827 a military depot was 
the Northern established, first at Raffles Bay and then at Port Bssington. 

Territorv Leichhardt, the explorer, visited the place in 1845, just before 

*' its desertion, and he was followed by Gregory and Stuart. It 

was the successful journey of the latter from south to north and the additional knowledge 
supplied by bis party of the resources of the country that induced South Australia to become 
foster-mother to that portion of tropical AustraUa, Not only did John McDouall Stunrt practi- 
cally " discover " the Northern Territory, but his advocacy led to its annexation by South 
Australia. Prior to the expeditions of Leichhardt and Gregory the great north-central part of 
Australia lying north of 26th paraUel of south latitude and between the 129th and 138th 
meridians of east longitude was technically attached to New South Wales. The boundaries 
of Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, even to the cUsposal of " no man's 
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land," had been agreed upon, but no mention had been made of the territory in between. One 
of the first proposals made was that it should be proclaimed as a new Crown colony, and subse- 
quently that it should be divided between Queensland and South Australia. When Stuart 
crossed the continent and planted the Union Jack on the shores of the Arafura Sea, and 
returned through the heart of Australia to Adelaide, the South Australian Government of the 
day applied for the land in question. This request was acceded to by the British authorities, 
and in 1863 letters patent were granted incorporating the Northern Territory with South Aus- 
tralia. Since that time It has been managed from Adelaide, with a Government Resident 
located at Port Darwin. 

Of the great resources of the country under review there never could 
A Land be any dispute. '^ Facilities to obtain suitable land ; facilities to obtain 

of F3Y}IDise. suitable cheap labor ; capital to take advantage of the first two con- 
ditions ; intelligent management to use and not to squander the capital." 
" Given these four conditions," says Dr. Holtze, for many years Curator of the Botanic Gardens 
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at Port Darwin, and now occupjdng a similar position in Adelaide, " and the Terntoiy will 
surely become a pioBperouB field for plantation enterprise." My own jotirneyinge have taken 
me through the heart of the continent and out in the north-east towards the Queensland border 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 1 can confirm many of the Btat«mentB made concerning the 
quality of land and the supply of water and good grasses. As in other part« of the world, soil 
and chmate and natural conditions over such a vast area vary. There are all sorts of country 
and several kinds of climate. Port Darwin in the north has an average annual rainfall of over 
60in. ; Charlotte Waters, the southern point of the Northern Territory, has about 6in, The 
traveller between these two points and west and east finds well-grassed downs, rich well-watered 
plains, heavily timbered, and in every way well suited for stock-raising. In a paper read 
before the Geographical Society, Queensland, in 1901 Mr. J. P. Thomson, Hon. F.R.G.S,, 
said — " One of the first to publicly express an opinion in favor of the existence of artesian 
water in Central Australia was the late J. E. Tenison Woods, who was a most inteUigent 
observer, had travelled a good deal in Central Australia, and from an enlightened study 
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of the rock structure and certain surface indications there he was led to believe that an under- 
ground supply of water existed in that portion of the country For richness of soil 

and dryness of climate the great inland plains and tablelands of Australia are nowhere else 
surpassed. An adequate water supply is all that is needed to render them fertile, and this 
may now be obtained from the effective artesian wells to which I have alluded, and from others 
where the undei^round storage reservoirs of the far interior have been tapped." 

Mr. Charies Winnecke, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., explorer and surveyor, 

rineat Oountry wrote — " My experience of the Northern Territory extends over 

in Australia ^^ years. I have been astounded at the frequent mention of desert 

country. My experience is that some of the finest pastoral country 

in the world is found in Central Australia. Water, principally artesian, is more abundant 

than supposed. Gold is scattered all throi^h this vast area, one quartz range showing gold 
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(or fully 36 mileB. The Orabarra Re«f, in the Jervois and Tarlton Ranges, has never been 
vuited by any white man but myself. Piofeesor Tate statfid that the best mdications of 
i^monds exist to the west of Charlotte Waters. Coal of good quality is found in the Hacdonnell 
and more northern areas. It speaks for itself that more than a fourth of the Territory is settled 
with stations, mines, &c. I have no hesitation in declaring that it will be the finest and most 
remunerative country in Australia. The extent of auriferous country is simply unknown, 
and a railway would increase all these resources a hundredfold. My past remarks on the fer- 
tiKty of the Northern Territory should be a guarantee that I am not in error." 

Mr. L. A. Wells, who recently returned to Adelaide from the Northern 

A Bright Territory, where he had been engaged for two years completing the trigono- 

Outlook. metrical survey and fixing the boundaries of pastoral leases, has given an 

interesting account of his trip — " I had ample opportunities for noting 

the character of the country, having traversed on foot about 3,000 miles whilst conducting the 
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trigonometrical survey. This kind of work necessitates travelling twice over the area 
embraced. The Northern Territory has an enormous area of land suitable for graring and culti- 
vation purposes, and in the vicinity of Victoria River, Sturt's Creek, and the Ord River I am of 
the opinion that sheep-farming over a large extent of country capable of carrying 2,000,000 
sheep, could be profitably carried on if means of transit were facilitated. A large tract is at 
present waterless, but water can be obtained by well-sinking, and a railway from Broome to a 
junction with the proposed overland line at, say, Newcastle Waters would open up an enormous 
extent of country suitable for wool-growing. If the proposed line is constructed from the south 
tiiTOugh the Barclay tablelands to Port Darwin, another extensive area will be thrown open 
to sheep-raising. Without a railway transit becomes too costly, and it does not pay to provide 
water by artificial means for cattle-raising where the markets are far distant. The Victoria 
and Ord Rivers country is ideal grasiug land, and I think these localities would hold th^ own 
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with any others in the world at beef-pioducing. The n&tuial advaDtagee, where all wat«n 
are provided by nature, splendid grasses, and an- assured rainfall over rich soil make cattle- 
raising easy, and up to the present time it has rarely, if ever, been found necessary to shift stock 
for feed or water. Ord River, chiefly in Western Australia, has approximately 100,000 head of 
cattle, and Wave Hill and Victoria River Downs about 70,000 head each. About 17,000 head 
of calves were branded at each of the latter runs this past season ; but, owing to want of horse- 
flesh, Ord River were unable to complete their muster. However, the previous season 18,000 
head were branded. In a detailed description of the country authorised by the Minister I have 
previously spoken of the beautiful soil on the basaltic plains, grasses, carrying capacity, timber, 
etc. The Northern Territory will, in my opinion, be a great producing country when opened 
up and required by the rising generation. At the present period there are large tracts of land 
equally as good in Queensland, where markets for produce are within easier reach. I firmly 
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believe that when the Territory is developed it will be done by white men, and I think no white 
race more suitable to settle there than Australians, more particularly those from the northern 
portions of our States." 

At the present time only a relatively small portion of the Northern 

SlOCking the Territory is stocked with cattle, leaving an enormous area of splendid 

Interior. pastoral country unoccupied. This is by no means confined to the 

more tropical lands on the fine rivers flowing into the northern seas, 

or even the vast tablelands further in the interior, but embraces much of the broad expanse of 

the Territory extendinf! right to the 26th parallel — country with a less rainfall, but in many 

respects better adapted to horned cattle, and undoubtedly for horses, and even more cflrtainly 

for sheep. Over this country, where surface waters do not exist, there is strong evidence that 

abundant supplies can be obtained at shallow depths by sinking wells and artesian bores. It 

is a remarkable and significant fact that on passing the 26th parallel of latitude the climate 
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becomes more temperate in theee respecta. The rainfall inoieaaes, the fierce north wind, that 
pkgoes BO much of Australia, loses its force, and the nights become cooler. The pastoral 
industry ia expanding steadily in the Northern Territory, and it is estimated that between 
300,000 and 400,000 cattle are at present depastured on the various runs. | 

p . , The Government Resident (Mr. Justice Herbert], in his last official report 

7 to the Government of South Australia, said that the pastoral land transac- 

FnXBUits. tions and the resnltJUR revenue tor 1907 were as follows i — 

Sr|uue Milea. 

Area held under Inarn 136,8221 

Area hdd under jxrinit 32,306 

Area declared Blocked 111,182 

l^neei lurrendered or forfeited 2,M7 

Permits surrendered or forfeited ■ . 1,464 

Permits applied for 6,471 
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About 36,000 cattle, valued at £180,000, were exported during 1907. The Government 
Resident looks for a steady increase in the export of cattle to the extent of justifying the erection 
of meat works. As an outlet for surplus cattle from cattle stations — and as a necessary 
adjunct to the scheme [for the introduction of settlers to be engaged in mixed farming 
—the establishment of meat works is expected to take practical shape in the near future. If 
the carrying capacity of that portion alone of the Northern Territory that is permanently 
watered were reduced to figures, the result would be almost more than surprising. But if we 
consider the immense area of partially-watered country as thoroughly developed by means of 
dams, tanks, wells, and artesian bores, the magnitude to which the pastoral industry may 
attain is even more strongly forced upon the attention. There are also hirge tracts of excellent 
pastoral land as yet without surface water, land such as in other States (particularly New South 
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Wales and Queensland), through the energy and entfirpme of the lessees, has, by the judicious 
expenditure of capital, been foimed into the finest stations in Australia. The practical oat- 
come of stocking of but a small portion of the vast area of the Crown lands of the Northern 
TpritoTy would mean not only the establishment of meat preserving, canning, and freesng 
works (when the Transcontinental Railway is built), but also an extensive live stock export 
trade, not only to the neighboring colonies, but also from Port Darwin to Singapore and other 
Eastern States. An approximate estimate of the carrying capacity of the country to the north 
of Barrow Creek — some 200,000 square miles, at 10 head of cattle pet mile — gives a total of 
2,000,000 head. This is a low estimate, as much of the rich pasture land on the rivers flowing 
from the tableland to the coast will support and fatten many more, probably double the number. 
The health of the live stock is excellent, and little or no trouble has been experienced. 

The tablelands of the Northern Territory are eminently suitable for horse-breeding, and 
more attention is being devoted to this industry. 



PlDMppI* Flald, Rortbani Ttrrlterr. 

The Government Resident at Port Darwin writes — "After 
Prospects another year's experience and further consideration, with the 

of Agricultural added advantage of my recent visit to Papua, I am confirmed in 
Development. '^^ opinion which I expressed in the last annual report — that 
mixed farmli^ on reasonably large holdings is the industry which 
should occupy the attention and energies of settlers, assisted and unassisted, who may be intro- 
duced into this country. Upon quite recently looking np old records I found an account indi- 
cating that one of the reasons for the past rapid settlement in the Argentine Republic was the 
enactment of hberal land laws, to tempt immigrants into the country and settle them in the 
agricultural districts. The terms upon which land was there offered to settlers were quotwl 
by the late Hon. J. Langdon Parsons in one of his annual reports—' Each head of a family is 
entitled to 250 acres free, and as much more as he desires to purchase to a limit of 1,500 acres 
at about 75 cents per acre, or the settler may acquire 1,500 acres free after five years by planting 
200 acres to grain and 24 acres to timber. Free transportation from Buenos Ayree to place of 
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location is granted to all settlers and theii families, exemption from taz&tion for 10 years ; 
and colonisation societies are organised which issue bonds guaranteed by the Government, the 
proceeds of which are loaned to the settlers in sums not greater than 1,000 dollars for five years 
at 6 per cent., upon the cultivation of a certain number of improvements. The result of these 
beneficent laws is conspicuous. In 1886 nearly 900,000 acres of wild lands were ploughed and 
planted.' Although the above was written 20 years ago, it is the history of a country at a 
time when in need (as we now are) of population, and which took effective measures to obtain 
it. The plan suggested in my last annual report for inducennent of unassisted immigration 
approaches nearly that adopted 20 years ago in the Argentine with immediate success, though 
my suggestion erred in being in some degree less enticing. I made no reference to any scheme 
for the financial assistance of the unassisted immigrant, hut I have since suggested that a system 
of financial aid to settlers might well be adopted as a corollary to a systematic immigration 
and land settlement scheme — such system to be based upon that obtaining in New Zealand ; 
no advances to be made until at least 12 months after settlement, and until a certain amount 
of improvements have been efiected." 



B«rmndK Arrowroot Crop In th( Horthani lorrltor;. 



There is no doubt that the Northern Territory is singularly 
Tropical Plants, noted for the growth of cotton. Although not indigenous, it is 
now found growing wild through the jungles, and there is no place 
in the world more adapted for its successful cultivation. Dr. Holtze, when Director of the 
Botanic Gardens at Port Darwin, sent some of the produce to the Manchester Exhibition, where 
it was most favorably reported on. The millowners of Lancashire, with the view of emanci- 
pating themselves from the rings that control the American supply, are now reported to be 
searching for some part of the British dominions where they can successfully promote the 
growth of cotton. They might search in vain for a better place than the Northern Territory. 
Provision would undoubtedly have to be made in the near future for the labor required. Two 
kinds — Sea Island and Egyptian cotton— were cultivated in 1906 and they did welt, the Uttd 
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yielding a heavy crop. In a paper read before the Geographical Society in Adelaide on July 
ith, 1901, by Mr. Maurice Holtze, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. (Lond.), who for many years was Director 
of the Botanic Gardens, Palmerston, Port Darwin, he states there is quite enough suitable land 
in the northern extremity of the Territory for very considerable cultivation, quite enough to 
make the country prosperous. The agricultural land is situated near the seacoaRt and on the 
banks of the rivers flowing to the sea. Plantations should therefore be kept within a belt of, 
say, 80 miles wide round the coast, which would give us an area of about 80,000 square miles, 
or upwards of 61,000,000 acres. \ small part of the Northern Territory indeed ; but yet even 
granted that less than a quarter of this area is suitable for agriculture, it is sufficiently large to 
employ several hundred thousand people in tropical agriculture. This assertion may seem 
greatly exaggerated till it is remembered that Java, within less than five days' steam from 
Port Darwin, carries on something like 80,000 square miles a population of considerably over 
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30,000,000. At the end of 1906 an area of 55 acres was under sisal hemp plant in the Botaiuc 
Gardens and Experimental Nursery, planted by prison labor. The grou'th has been satisfac- 
tory to the curator, who hopes that in two yeari' time machinery will be required for the pro- 
duction of fibre. The Curator of the Botanic Gardens at Port Darwin (Mr. N. Holtze), in his 
report to the Government Resident, said — " Whether the fibre can be produced at a profit 
with European labor is a moot point, but I feel very sanguine that with proper management 
it can. If this can be proved by our experiment, then the problem of the profitable utilisation 
of a very large area of our Crown lands will have been solved. That the industry is no mean 
one will, I think, be realised when it is known that America last year imported 200,000 tons of 
the raw sisal fibre, valued at eight and a quarter millions of pounds sterling. Further, it is 
estimated that AustraUa for binder twine alone can consume 10,000 tons of sisal fibre yearly. 
The rice crop last season was a faihire, owing to the want of sufficient nin. This is the first 
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306 SOUTH AUSTRALIA — THE CENTRAL STATE. 

faUure recorded here, and the rainfall retuma show that such another season has not been 
experienced since the records were commenced — 35 yeara ago. This season I have five kinds 
under trial, and so far they look well." Rubber treea also grow well in this part of Northern 
Australia. 

Of the mineral wealth of the Northern Territory the Rev. T. E. Tenison 

The Mining Woods, F.G.S., the famous geologist, after much exploration work and 

Industry. years of experience, said — " I confidently assert that the Northern Tcth- 

tory is exceptionaUy rich in minerals, only a small portion of which has 

been made known to the public. 1 do not believe that the same quantity of mineral, veins of 

gold, silver, tin, copper, and lead will be found in any equal portion of Australia ; in fact, I 

doubt if many provinces will be found in any country so singularly and exceptionally favored 

as Arnheim's Land in respect to mineral riches. Of the mines that have already been worked 

in gold especially, they cannot be said to have gone to any great depth, but nearly all have 
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shown unusually good ore, and it is unquestionable that not 26 per cent, of the veins visible 
have been worked at all. Years will not exhaust the discoveries to be made here when the 
difficulties of labor have been got over, as they will be surely ere long. The peninsula of Arn- 
heim's Land will become one of the great mining centres of Australia." Professor Tate, F.G.8., 
declared — " The development of the mineral resources of the Northern Territory is but in its 
infancy, and I believe that rich stanniferous lodes will yet be found. Rich auriferous lodes 
abound over a large tract of country. It is my honest conviction the gold reefs can be worked 
profitably and to a considerable depth." Mr. H, Y. L. Brown, F.G.S., Government Geologiat 
in South Australia, in his evidence before the Commission, said — " The present gold mining 
fields are capable of much further development. They should go in for deep mining." Mr. 
J. V. Parkes, late Inspector of Mines in the Northern Territory, wrote—" I have no hesitation 
in saying that the Northern Territory is phenomenally rich in minerals, especially in gold and 
tin." Mr. H. Y. L. Brown, Government Geologist of South Australia, has also reported favor- 
ably on the mineral resources of the country. The total number of men engaged in mining for 
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the year 1906, in all capacities, waa 1,197 (of whom 179 were Europeans and 1,018 Chinese), 
as against 1,120 in 1906. The output of all minerals, verified by Customs returns, reached for 
the year a value of £132,146. This result constitutea a record for the Territory. The total 
production of gold bullion (exclusive of MacdonneU Ranges) waa 15,321ozb., valued at £50,001. 
The gold won at the Arltunga Battery and Cyanide Workii, and forwarded thence to Adelaide, 
was l,079oz8., valued at £3,971, as against l,114ozs., value £4,146, for 1905. The total yield 
of the Northern Territory, therefore, for 1906 was 16,400ozs., value £53,972, as against 15,475oz8., 
valued at £48,347, for 1905. Only 315 miners were engaged in gold mining last year (out of a 
total of 1,197), as against 490 in"l905. Of mineral claims 182 were registered. In 1905 the 
Dontber registered was 185. In 1907, 1,166 men were employed and 200 claims were registered. 
The year's production of tin concentrates, as shown by export figures, was 398 tons, valued 
at £36,907, aa against 288 tons, valued at £22,072 for 1905. This result waa obtained by 391 
men, of whom 77 were Europeans, engaged on the various tinfields. 



Visw an KMharina River, Horthirn Territory. 

Copper exports for 1906 consisted of blister copper, copper bars, scraps, copper contained 
in matte, and copper ore, and had the aggregate value of £25,062, as against £15,380 in 1905, 
and is a record output. The substantial increase is mainly due to the operations of the Nor- 
thern Territories Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, at Yam Creek, which had a most 
successful but at the same time very short run of three months. The copper output waa 
obtained by 157 men engaged in that class of mining. 

Exporta of wolfram mineral reached 102 tons, valued at £6,981, aa against 63 tons, value 
£3,379, for 1905. This is the highest point yet attained in wolfram exports. 

The year's take of pearlsbell amounted to 57 tons, valued at 

Peorlabell and £7,833. as against 115 tons, valued at £14,352, for 1905. The 

TrepanK Pishing- number of pearling boats licensed during the year was 45, but the 

harbormaster states that only 17 were engaged in fishing. The 

export of trepang reached 84 tons, of a value of £6,056, as against 62 tons, valued at £2,929, 

for 1906. 
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The total valne o{ imports for the year was £74,669, showing a decrease 

The Trade as against the preceding year of £12,219. The large decrease is believed 

Record. ^7 ^" Sub-Collector to be accounted fot by a depression in oommeroial 

matters, but at the same time points out that £7,000 of the shortage is 

due to the prohibition of the importation of opium. The total value of exports for the year 

was £164,222, exclusive of cattle exports, which equalled another £100.000. The result is a 

very material excess on the figures of 1906, and is mainly due to exports of minerals. The 

total revenue actually collected was £17.711 7b. 4d., as against £20,617 Os. 6d. for 1906, or a 

decrease of £2,905 13s. Id. The principal heading responsible for the decrease in levenae is 

narcotics, but this was expected, and it was estimated in last year's report that it would reach 

£6,000. The actual d<,crease on this item was £5,699 19b. 5d. The Sub-Collector's estimate 
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of last year was that revenue for 1906 would not reach £16,000, but the almost inevitable law 
of compensation came to his assistance, and £2,303 16b. 4d., and £602 16a. 2d. excess was 
received on spirits and rice, respectively — the excess on these items being directly attributable 
to the prohibition of opium causing a greater consumption of spirits and rice by the Chinese. 
For 1907 imports were valued over £78,996, and exports £139,261, exclusive of cattle. 

Major- General Sir William Jervois, R.E., once Governor of South 

The Future of Australia, when visiting Port Darwin some years since in connection 

the Territory. ^^^ defence matters, aaid^ — " Port Darwin is the key to the £ast," 

and some enthusiastic believers in the country declare that at Port 

Darwin the future emporium and gateway of Australia will be found. The same gentleman, 

in speaking of its commercial importance, used frequently to remark, in vindication of South 

Australia's independent undeitalangs in the Northern Territory, that it would not only well 

repay the Government their outlay, but present such a source of national wealth as to see in 
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fntoie " the tail wa^le the dog." At the present time the Northern Territory is indebted to 
Soath Australia for advances made to the extent of several millions sterling, and what with 
bterest payments, losses on the short line of raUway from Fort Darwin to Pine Creek, cost of 
government there is an annual deficit of over £100,000. A tentative agreement has been ukade for 
the transfer of the country to the Conmionwealth Government. A Bill agreed to by the State 
Parliament during the seauon of 1907 is now in the hands of the Federal Government. Various 
proposals have been made for connecting the Northern Territory with Southern Australia by a 
railway, but up to the present time there is a gap of 1,100 miles between Oodnadatta and Hne 
Creek. 

Further information concerning the Northern Territory can be obtained upon application 
to Hr. F. E. Benda, Secretary to the Minister Controlling the Northern Territory, Government 
Offices, Adelaide. 
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APPENDICES. 



The following tables give the lat«at available statLttical information at the time of going 
to press: — 

POPULATION. 

RETURN BHOWfNG ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA PROPER. 

METROPOUTAN. AKD EXTRA METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS. 





Toul-Sa-.hAiu«r.]i. Proper. 


H«lrapoUli> 




ilMuburtuj. 










- - ■ 























M.I*.. 


¥^a,ilm. 1 Toul. 


*"'"■ 


K«dh1h. 


ToUI. 


M.IM. 


FfBMle*. 


Total. 


19M 


187,006 


180,746 368,662 


SI. 489 


89,240 


170.729 


106.417 


91.507 


197.923 


190S 


1M.241 


180,157 374,398 


82,581 


90.654 


173,235 


111,060 


89.603 


201,103 


i9oe 


200,451 


I79,7M [ 380,246 


83,661 


91,980 


175.041 


116,790 


87.814 


204,604 


1B07 


209,294 


183,137 ' 392,431 


84,861 


93,449 


178,300 1 


121.443 


89,668 


214.131 


Juiie30.190 


208,575 


186,117 1 394.682 


~ 


- 


- 


- 


- 





On September Ut, 1908, it wan «atimat«d that the tota) population eiweded 400,000. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS WHICH WERE 
REGISTERED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA (EXCLUSIVE OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY) 
JS THE YEAR 1907, AND THE PROPORTION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 
TO EVERY THOUSAND PERSONS UVING. 



Toul Sunibrr o 





1 Birthl. 


-«.rrl»ir«. 


1>«,... 


mrth. 


HanliMm. 


Dolh*. 


Metropolian j ^'y^^^^?)"-^" ; 


' 671 
3.174 


687 

996 


879 
1,176 


21-71 
2319 


17-13 

7-28 


21-91 


Total Metropolitan 


1 4.(M5 
5,164 


1.683 

1.387 


2.055 
1,681 


22-86 
24-91 


9-61 
6-69 


11-61 
8-11 



Total South Australia 



3,070 I 3,736 
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tMMIORANTS, TOURISTS, A:4D SETTLERS. 



TRANSACTIONS IN LAND SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE TO 
JUNE 30th, 1906. 





Ar«l«4.r«, 


Amount B«...^. 








4»» wld in fee simple 


8,27S.fl96 


10.144,820 19 10 


Area gnoted Dnivoreity, &c 


122,027 




Dedicated to RenmMk SeUlement 


ie,6S2 


— 


DfdiMted to Conservator ot PorestB 


162,202 






1,092,661 


^4,371 19 4 


Credit wleotiona 


3.713 


3,881 17 11 




60,397 


66,066 16 8 


Total alienated, Ac 


9,733,398 


10,628,169 13 » 


Ua»alLa«dA~ 








4.521,«9 


25,763 19 7 


Perpetual leaaei 


12.810,523 


66,274 6 2 




1,330,616 




Selectors' lessea 


S8,6S1 


GOO 15 6 


Orating and onlUvation loaaea 


68.916 


160 19 6 


ReKrred landa, Sonth-EMt Diitdot 


27,192 


209 4 10 


Aboriginal lea«a and Uoetw^ 


605,*76 


11 6 








Tot«lle«i*d 


99.647.293 


£114,103 13 3 



.4rea Stirreged. 
o allatmeat — Crown lands 
■' Pastoral lands 



LANDS REPURCHASED FOE CLOSER SETTLEMENT AND HOMESTEAD BLOCKS. 



Sold tor oMh 

Agreemanta to purchase 

Total aUenaled, &c 

Right of pnrohase leases (homestead). 

Perpetoal leuea 

HiaMlUimina leaare 





a™ in a™. 


Amount R™,.«i. 




7,724 
263,047 


20,483 17 
♦20,401 6 4 
t9,0O7 13 2 




270,771 


49,392 16 6 


1,704 

77,249 

211 


389 19 2 

7.334 2 7 

26 4 3 


79,164 


7,749 6 



•OnUnds. » liopmtenienta. 

Grand total of oloaer settlement lands in ocoupatioD, 349.9! 
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Y«r. 


rrod ' 




But., 




o*u. 






A»»™** 


PradDU. 


AT^R.. 


Prndiioe. | 


ATm,*. 


1003.4 

IB04.fl 

1006-6 

1906-7 

1007-8 


I3.209,46S : 

12.023.172 

20.143.708 

17,466,601 

19.136,667 


7-72 
6-63 
11-46 
10-36 
10-01 


4S7,020 1 
346,718 i 
605,916 
491.246 1 
1 666.037 1 


Buihrli. 

n-00 

14-60 
10-27 
17-47 
16-10 


002.986 1 
566.606 

860.146 ! 
896.166 1 
874,388 \ 


Hnaluli. 

1S<69 
1008 
16-26 
18-72 
1310 



Tt»r. 


' ?tw. 




H.r 




_!,""_ 


"L__.. 


Wsttla Birk. 




' PHHlutC. 


Avemge. 


Produiic. 


-— 


Praduoe. 


A.™,.. 






i Butbal.. 


BuBbfll. 


Tom. 


To„. 


Tou. 


Ton*. 


Ton.. 


1903-4 . . 
1004^.. 
1906.7 . . 
1007-8 . . 


., ' 121.680 

93.818 

.. 1 140.367 

117.004 


18-80 
13-26 
10-63 
15-70 


170,723 
204.262 
398,866 
376.170 


1-30 
1-09 
1-34 
114 


31.416 
19,621 
22,277 
20,373 


3-66 
2-36 
2-26 
2-24 


8,170 

7,343 
7,274 
7.787 



















THE VINTAGE OF 1908. 

The Government Statist having commumcated with the Ynne manuiactuieis of the State 
lespecting the last vintage, reports that from the returns received he estimateB that 
2,06 1,98 7 galls, of wine were made, against 2,495,434galla. in 1907, a decrease of 17-37 per cent. 
Owing to weather conditions a decrease variously estimated from 16 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
had been expected. 

The wine in stock on June 30th, 1908, amounted to 4,611,622gaUs., against 5,392,245galls. 
on June 30th, 1907. 

The quantity and value of wine export«d during the year 1907 has only been exceeded 
once, viz., in 1902. 

The following are the exports of wine during the last six years: — 1902, 846,691 galls., 
value £124,916; 1903, 561,830galls., value £94,660; 1904, 686,159gdls., value £107,673; 
1906, 718,66(^s., value £103,138; 1906, 662,8I9gal]8, value £99,247 ; 1907, 737, 664galls., 
value £120,393. 



UVE STOCK. 

EBTUEN SHOWING THE NUMBER AND DB8CBIPTI0N OF UVE STOCK IN 

80XJTH AUSTRALIA. 



I 


S(i«p. 


a«u. 


PIlB. 


1003-4 176,648 83.348 161,262 

1904-5 183.481 88.156 184,303 

1005-6 196.114 1 93,069 207,652 

1006-7 206.633 07.843 227,881 

1007-8 208,639 100,743 233.028 


6,208.720 
6.820.301 
6,140,600 
6.624,041 
6.829,637 


11,650 
13.386 
14.138 
14.317 
13,428 


88,246 
111.497 
117.762 
111.240 

00,741 
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TOTAL TItADB WITH ALL COUNTRIES. 
EBTDRN BHOWINQ TOTAL TRADE OF BOOTH AUSTRALIA WITH ALL CWDNTRIES. 



Country. 


IBM. 


l»Oi, 


!»«. 


IM7. 


C0MMOI(WBAI.TH Or AUSTRAUA— 

New South Wale. . ' 


4.726.727 


6.669,2«0 

2.163.406 

640,608 

696,416 

126,347 


8.893,628 

2,193,274 

739.292 

813,160 

142,676 


£ 

8.706,973 

2.643.606 

839,173 

916,930 

126,049 


QuBenalaod 

TumAnia 

Northern TeiriUMy 


787,631 
73fl,S16 
61,165 




8,118.6»3 


9.296.034 


10,781,819 


13,232,631 


UllIT»D KiMODOM 


4,642,246 


4.688.477 


6,064,311 


6.823.244 




1,377,978 


1,648,279 


1,730,126 


1.932.648 




I4,136,R16 


16,431.790 


18.676,268 


21,088,423 


ToUl Fimigik CoDDtri-R 


1,978,900 


2,498,486 


3,069.179 


4.030,214 


Oband Totm, 


16,116,716 


17,930.276 


21,636,436 


26.018,637 



TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

DECENNIAL RETURN 8H0WIN0 TOTAL IMPORT AND BXPDRT TRADE, AND BALANCE OF 
TRADE, ACy OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 



Tciir. 


ToUl 
Eipoit Tnidi!. 


ToUJ Import-. 


Import. 1 


ToUJEiport-, 


l-r^u^rfthf 


"cli-SK' 


B>J«i« 

aunii'd'oier' 
».A. ProUiiw 
E<port«l. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


E 


£ 


18W ... 


12.980,679 


6,184.806 1,876.040 4.308,796 


6,796,774 


2,487,009 


610.969 


- 


1800 ... 


16.272.764 


6,884.358 


2,441.007 ; 4,443,361 


8.388^96 


3.946,046 


1.604.038 


- 


1900 ... 


16,093,709 




3.616.912 4,418,640 


8,029,167 


3,610.617 


- 


5,395 


1901 ... 


10,387,477 


7.371.68fl 


3,672.300 1 3,799.288 


8,016.889 


4,216,801 


644,301 


- 


1902 ... 


13,772.296 


6.073,782 


3,144.218 I 2,929,687 


7,999.514 


4,768.947 


1.624,732 


- 


1903 ... 


14.919,072 


6.618,627 


3,476.701 1 3,142,926 


8,300.446 


6.167,619 


1,681,818 


- 


1904 ... 


16,116.716 


7,450,716 


4,616,821 


2,934,896 


8.696.000 


t6.730,106 


1.214,434 


- 


1906 ... 


17,930,276 


8,430.609 4.980,661 


3.469,048 


9,490.667 


t6.031.619 


1,061,068 


- 


1M6 ... 


21.636,486 


9,702,264 5.208,934 


4,493,330 


11.933.171 


t7.439,841 


2,280.907 


- 


1907 ... 


26,018.637 


12.120,062 7,023,605 


5,096.647 


13,898,686 


t8,802,038 


1.778.6S3 


- 





















ntXed oa reKurdii proponhjn of Eiit«r-st«t« tmn 
B.— NortlieTn Territory indtided from 1! 
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South aDstbaUa — The cSktraL btatS. 
EXPORTS— SOUTH AUSTRAUAN PRODUCTS. 



CaiiHOHw»i.TB or Advtkaiu- 
New Soutii Wales 
Victoria . . 
QueeaBland 
Western Anatfalia 
Taamania 
Northern Territory 

Unitbd Ewodom . . 

Total Other British 

Total Britiab Coaotries . . 

Total ForeigD Couotiiei . . 

Gbahd Torn. STAfLi Expobts 



IWM. 1 


IIW. 


itoe. 


IBOJ. 


1 > •2.322.«95 1 


•2.383,260 


£ 
•2,401.067 


£ 
•2.963,826 


1 2,409,768 j 


2,336,377 


3.064.BI2 


3,496,486 


i 436,980 1 


498.228 


626,083 


768.406 


! 6,l«S,43fl ' 


6,216,863 


6.092,662 


7,230,866 


1 W..666 : 


814,766 


1.347,279 


1.671.083 


j 6,730.061 1 


6,031,819 


7,439,841 


8,802.038 



NoiB. — Northern Terrilorj iucluded from 1901. 



PRINCIPAL STAPLE PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 



UccUnd Value. 



AgTJooltural implementa . . value 
Aty*"*-^* — live " 

Bark tons 

Beer gaUona 

Bisooita Iba. 

Batter 

Egg» doc. 

Fruit — Fresh and preserved . . valne 

Dried 

OtMU — BarU^ . . . . bushels 

BranandpoUud ton* 

Oat« btuhela 

Wheat 
Ha; and ohaS tons 

Jama Ibe. 

Leather valne 

Heat— Fresh lbs. 

Froien mutton and lamb lbs. 
" ponlliy . . value 

Preeerved lbs. 

Hetal — Copper aod matte . . tons 

Gold ozs. 

Ore. oopper tons 



.««. 


1006. 


l*)7. 1 


l*«. 


ISM. 


1*W. 




















61,767 


64.118 


38.876 








243.897 


317,686 


383.886 


7.040 




6.242 


5i,i7li 






33.433 


62.598 


123,014 




4,429 


9,807 


78.226 


64,196 


64,047 


1,611 


1,302 


1,600 


1.479.89S 


2,202,886 




73,264 


103.171 




2.842,078 


2,779.626 


3.136,992 


102.032 


106.873 


122.191 








82,640 


77,163 










26,186 


37,914 


66,021 


68,460 


162,268 


201,522 


10.342 


26,796 


39,094 


7.917 


12,043 


9,869 


36,809 






60,292 


76.328 


70.967 i 


474,867 


569.666 


563,448 


76.272 


137,686 


223,116 




16.061 


26.768 


7,805.612 


12,306,087 


13.146,662 


1.341,762 


2,012,916 


2,267,736 


30.462 


68,866 


69,318 


03.922 


166.420 


231,646 


1 1,672,915 


1,789,971 




20,696 


24.394 










38,469 


33,621 


42.363 


' 130,859 


130,061 


201,053 


2,200 


2,606 


2,712 


1 7.442,415 


8,670.796 


9,962.324 


119,920 


133,806 










990 


196 










12.678 


10,417 


8.281 


1 1,808,477 


1,649,738 


677,168 


32.181 


30,633 






9,008 


0.146 


448,002 






1 23.090 


16.219 


10.407 


76,668 


62,384 


32.200 


4.247 


3,087 


3.006 


36.339 


38.883 


,,m 
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A amvt FOR luiitosAirrs, tourists, and ssttlers. 

PBINCIPAL STAPLE PE0DDCT8 EXPORTED— <Mfiiii«f, 



QuAXnilBS AND Taldu 


or THB Btati or 1 


CIP4L AUTtC 
iOOTH AVSt 

Qnutlt!-. 


a.iA-DontiHu^. 










DecUnd Vmlu 






1»IM. 


lOM. 


mi. 


'"» 


!»;. 


Sdt 

Skins and hide* 

Tallow 

Wine 

Wool 

AUolhor 


tons 
value 
tons 

value 


40,442 

626 

718,«eO 

40,784,013 


44,080 

1,046 

062,819 

41,771,662 


40.124 

1,896 

737.664 

50,63»,368 


£ 

68.368 
34C70e 
12,127 
103,138 
1,491,943 
620,397 


£ 
71^248 
411,830 
27,066 
99,247 
1,661,664 
677,460 


£ 
85,604 
443,296 
47.200 
120,893 
2,100.067 
798,008 


Total .. 


- 


- 


- 


'6.031,619 


•7,439,841 


•8.802,038 



• EiUiHUd u [«guil> ptoporlkiii ol inter-BUte timiuren. 
NoTL—NoTtheTn Territory included from 1904. 



WHEAT EXPORTED. 
RETCBN SHOWING QUANTITY OF SOOTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT EXPORTED. AND 



COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 








1W4 


19M. 


IKW. 


.».. 




Qra. 


Qra. 


Qrs. 


Qrs. 


New SoDth Wales 


M2B 


^092 


1,816 


m398 




227 


661 








3 




4 


66 


WoBtom Australia 






3,161 


777 


Tasmania 


17,047 


39,027 


28,638 


30.864 












Total .. « .. _ 


20,394 


44.442 


33,643 


63,868 














678,303 : 822,166 


092,331 


1,120JJ60 




127,634 , 213,284 


263,077 


319.786 


H""?™* 




- 




8.033 



Hanrilias 
Natd 
St. Helena 



16,726 
1,746 



Italy 

New Caledonia . . 

P<Htiigiiese East AUoa 






2,121 


_ 


20,184 


_ 


2.334 


















I 


23,744 




4 


6 


.3 


I 


6,687 


67.116 


^2,461 


26,277 


47 






626 




21,203 


20.640 




— 




10.062 


8 
1,606 


_ 


_ 


_ 








48.818 


— 


— 


— 


660 


866,776 


976.689 


1,538,261 


1,643,833 
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SOUTH AU8TRAUA— THB OBNTRAL STATS. 

FLOUR EXPORTED. 






Commonwealth of Australia— ' Toaa. 

New South Wale* j 6,H2 , 

Victoria 23a 

Queentlaiid I T,S47 

W«iterD Auitnlia S,022 ' 

Taemania . . . • • . . ■ i 386 , 

Nortiiera Territory i — j 

Total j 22,663 I 

New Zealand ! 80 I 

United Kingdom .. ..| U,6H 

CapoColony 3,306! 

Ceylon i 647 

Egypt - 

Fiji 44 

Hongkong 

HauritiUB 

Natal 

St Helena 

Straita Setllemente 

Bourbon 

Chili 

Delagoa Bay 

Friendl; Islandi 

Oermaof . . 

Netherianda 

New Caledonia . . 

Philippine Idandji 

Portuguese East Africa 
Reunion . . 
Sumatra . . 

Onutd'total 



Tona. 1 


Tons. 


6,012 ' 


6,909 


2B0 1 


744 


6,180 . 


6,738 


4,622 I 


4.866 



13,640 [ 
1,996 I 
1,677 I 



4,308 
2.6I» 
1,007 



» 


- 


529 


- 




261 


2,892 


1,000 


13,186 


8,108 


9,827 


11,174 




100 




SO 


076 


6,481 


12,261 


8,349 


000 


- 


= 


- 


E 


16 


~28 ' 

10 

13.680 


E 


8,027 


10,916 


14,722 


21 


_ 


_ 


_ 


01 













2,826 . 






600' 


700 ! 




36 


210 


348 , 


412 


60.843 


60.293 


76.328 1 


70,967 



BREADSTUFFS. ETC.. EXPORTED. 

RETUEN SHOWING QUANTITY AND VALUE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS, 

ETC., EXPORTED. 





1 Qumtttj. ' 


Villi.. 


qumtlly. 


VM.. 


QuuiHty. ' 


Viluf. 


1904 

1900 

1906 

1907 


1 Tons. ; 

60,843 1 

1 60,292 

1 76,328 

70,967 


£ : 

477.132 
474,867 ■ 
000,550 
683,448 


Tom. 
9,486 , 
7,917 1 
12.199 

8,869] 


£ 
31,233 ,1 
36.809 
52.716 
47,339 


866,778 ! 

975,680 1 
1,588,261 1 
1,643,333 


£ 
1,115,281 
1,341,702 
8.012,915 
2.267.738 
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A GUIDE FOR lUHiaBANTS, TODBISTB, AND SETTLERS. 317 

BSEADSIUFFB, ETC., EXPOBl'GD— «M(tnu«J. 
rurriTT tuo Taloi of South Adttkauah BaiADBtuFrs, Etc., Expoatid— Mnfif»M<. 







VBlue. 


OmU, 






dunntlty. 1 Tslue. 




1904 


Bushels. 
140,700 
68,460 
162,268 
201,622 


£ 
18,587 
10,342 
26,795 
39,094 i 


Bushels. £ 
54.272 . 5,039 
76,272 8.086 
137,666 16,061 
223.1 Ifl 1 26.768 


£ 
'1,649,414 


1906 

1907 


12.076,969 

,12,974.860 



EXPORTS OF WOOL. 
EETURN SHOWraO THE SHIPMENT OF WOOL. 



1904 
1906 
1906 



37,630,200 112,018 1.367,473 | 2,669,551 8.421 111,729 40,199,751 ,120,439 , 
40,784,613 121,260 1,491,943 , 4,430,164 13.632 I 176.271 . 45.214,767 134.882 : 
41.771,682 '124,674 1,661.564 I 12.162,879 ; 37,087 437,706 . 63,934,661 ' 101,851 | 



,479,202 
,668,214 
1,999.270 



30,639.368 , 136,231 2,100.067 ; 10,670,078 j 30,274 ' 410,684 : 61,209,446 i 186,606 | 2,610.761 



WOOI^LONDON PRICES. 



«.!.. 


im. 


iwa. 


,m. 


IflOI. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


Jaauuy 


e 







ej 














n 


n 


H 


n 












M.y 


8 


8i 


9i 


8i 















.^. 1 


IWI. 


^m. 


,..:. 




d. ■ 


d. 


d. 


d. 


Ijuly .. .. 


81 : 


"i 


9 


n 


1 August 












H ! 


9J 


9 


10 


Ojtobor 








10 










'4 


December . . 


H 


9 


n 



METALS AND MINERALS. 

RETURN SHOWING OUTPUT AND VALUE OF VARIOUS METALS AND MINERAI^ PRODUCED 

IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





■ OOM. i 






MllTcr Lcul Ore. 
Qnnntilr. : Value. 


CQpptr. 




««.n.i.y.l ™„,. 1 


Qisntlt;. Vsluo. 


t)u«rtily, Vsluf. 


1904 
1905 

1?S? :: 


: Ounces. , £ 

. . 17.897 : 76,025 

.. 10.983 , 45,853 

. . 8.037 1 27,000 

6,609 20.640 


Ounces. 

801 
6.846 


*: 1 

780 


Tons, £ ' 
lioOO 1 11.000 


Cwt«. . £ 
126.560 1 382,366 
139,069 426,611 
164,160 718,«0» 
168,620 . 690^000 
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aUTH AUStRAUA— THE CBNTK4L STATE. 

MINES AND HINBEaLS— fl«tmt»d. 

IND VaLUB op VAHI0II« U|»U AMD HlHBKUfl PbODVCBD IM SoOTH 



y«r. 


'="-&""^ 


Le» 






Llowrtniw Film. 




QuuUtf. 


ViUo.. 


Qumlltj-. 1 


Vmliia. 


q=«tltr. 


Tilut. 


aiunUtT. 


Trine. 


1004 

1006 

1906 

1907 


TOD^ 

3,061 


£ 
24.697 
28.434 


Cwta. 
1,040 


£ 

"369 
S50 


Tom. 
46,687 
84.483 
76,226 
84.600 


£ 
27,091 
48,677 
33.802 
38,100 


Tom. 
43,440 
44.498 
31,940 
31,100 


£ 

0,616 
4,70 [ 
4,791 
6.800 



Tiw. 


Phosph 
QuMlItlv. 


uRock. 


CnideSrit. 


OHwr 

MutaUi 

ud 

WBtnli. 

V^ue. 


ToMI Vilue. 


(luiniitj. 1 Vriu.. 




1004 

1906 

lOOfl 

1907 


TooB. 
3,000 
5,000 

5,860 
8.000 


£ 

3,000 

6,000 

G,860 

8.000 


Tons. , £ 
40,000 12,000 
32,800 ' 13,000 
65.000 1 27,600 
75,000 37.600 


£ 

108 
1,261 
2.209 
2,600 


£ 

631,783 
673,706 
820,466 
814,220 



SHIPPING. 
RBTUI»I SHOWINO NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSBLe? BNTBRBD INWARDa 



T™r. 


KInploid. 

... : T..™„. 


OthtT britl.h 


rtam FordgnSUtn. 




ro^, - 




No. 1 To^nAge. 


No. 


Toniwse. 


Ko. 


T0D«p. 


1904 


145 1 496,460 
149 540.576 
164 574,045 
183 j 641,341 


85 115.822 
122 1 182.888 
113 159,402 
115 1 178,691 


135 
138 
151 
175 


336,384 
331.370 
366.060 
449.609 


I.IOO 
1.273 
1,301 
1,300 


2,367,849 
2,625,997 








2,026,873 




NoTi.— Nortbe 


m Tenitoty included 


from 


905. 







RETURN SHOWING NUMBER ANE 


TONNAGE OP VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


YMr 


Fr™ rn[l«i 
Kingdom. 


Other Brlllih 


Pmn Fonlpi BI*t«. 


ToUl. 




No. 


TonMge. 


No. 1 To»n^. 


No. Tonnw. 


No. 


Tomu... 


1904 

1905 

19flH 

1907 


169 
151 
193 
201 


437,928 

442,264 
542.095 
603.778 


61 
84 


46.405 
47,360 
128,649 
125,771 


57 173,383 
107 266^732 
131 331.640 
137 38^700 


1.268 
1,264 
1,304 
1,306 


2,398,136 
2,632;233 
2.779.109 
2.957,319 



NoTB. — North«ni Territocj iocluded from I 
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IMHiaRANTS, TOURISTS, AND SETTLERS. 



COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE WORKING "OP SOOTH AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS FOR 
TEAR ENDED JUNE SOm, 1908, WITH YEAR ENDED JUNE 30tb. 1907. 



CapiW coat per mile open and completed 



6941 

l,8Ui 

13,724,301 

7,491 



PsMeagec tnSe by ordiiuiy aod aeaeoD (iol 
Cotohing trkCBa oUier tJian the above ■ . 
Hineral traffic freight 

Wheat traffic fitdght 

Wool traffic freight 

Oooda toaffio &wht oUier than the above 

Uveatock traffic fieight 

UiaccUaneoiu ewaiogB 



418,789 
92,634 

476,219 
84,240 
34,219 

491,669 



RBTJnrttK— iGraas earnings) 



370,983 
81,296 

398,841 
93.690 
31,636 

484,064 
75,184 
39,686 

1,675,368 



Worbing expenses 

Net BeveDue (balance after paying working ezpensee) 
Peroentage of Working EzpeDsea to Revenne 

Ferc«ntAge of Net Revenne to Capital Ccst (on average miles open) 
Number of pawaoger journeys 



868,005 

707,363 

66-10 

6-16 

11,497,802 



Mineroli earned 

Wheat carried 

Wool carried 

Gooda carried other than the above 

Ljveatock oorried 



Goods and livestock, gross tonnage, frdght paying 



1.146,366 
291.876 
22,485 

748.255 
47.010 



997,346 
316.548 

■20,578 
669,640 

38.919 



Total eoniingt per train mile 

Total working expenses per train mile . 

Total eamingi per average mile open 

Total working expenses per mile open ■ 

LoDomotivee 

Coaching vehicles . . 

Goods and livestock vehiolee 



Miles of line open for every 1,000 of popidation, approximately 
Population for every mile of line opened 



4,334,243 
87-23 
4800 



6,140 
221 

363.000 



idniive of dte Palmenton liD& 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA — THE CKNTBAL STATS. 

REVENUE. 
BBTURN OF STATB RBVENUB, I904-S TO 1807-8. 



1004-5 
1005-« 
1006-7 
1007-8 



2,81B,»47 2,728,724 

2,nie,95i 2,806,011 

2.BS8,234 3,105.280 

3,006,320 3,664,660 



106,777 
180,060 
337,051 
650,337 



EXPENDITURE. 
RETURN OF STATB EXFENDITDBE, 1004-5 TO 1907-8. 





V«r. 


h:«...,«,. 


A«u^. 




RlHH. 


1904-r) 
lOOB-6 
1906-7 
1007-8 




£ 
2.r>H6,47« 
2.650,402 
2,851,768 
3,086.906 


1- 


£ 

z 


£ 

IM.544 
68,135 
45,844 
84,237 



At rfdcmiitlon of pub 



BANKS— UABIUTIES AND ASSETS. 

RETURN SHOWING THE AVERAGE LIABILmES AND ASSETS OP THE SEVERAL BANKS 

IN THE LAST QUARTER OF EACH TEAR. 



V..,. 


1 .\oi«LnCtrem.tlDn. 


BilLi. in (1 


„,.„.. 


BhIuico due (u 


Deposit.. 


I.libiKtln. 


190* 
1006 
1006 
1007 


1 £ .. d. 

.. 1 378.548 17 7 

373.604 8 8 

.. , 418.071 17 II 

. . 1 496.326 15 


£ 
12,475 
7,960 
11,820 

9,595 


6 6 
3 9 
11 11 
11 2 


£ .. i 

42,825 8 4 
52,929 
63,061 IS I 
50.422 19 10 


£ .. d. 

6.297,626 19 6 
6.866,281 8 
7.485,246 10 10 
8,163.965 6 


£ ». d. 

7,068.019 12 4 

7.6i3.O90 4 2 

c 8.291.062 7 3 

lrfe.039.843 11 



;IudlD|t £Sie.H4 la 



Vnir. 


1 


I 


Id and HllTrr In 
iilllon or Inirol.. 


Sccurllin. 


l«Mlni Ptoponv 
and Bull Premium. 


1904 .. 

1005 .. 

looe .. 

1907 .. 


£(.<{. 
.. I.S64.65I 3 4 
.. 1,847,191 4 11 
1,765.613 13 3 

.. : 1.964.468 8 




£ ». d. 
14.086 16 3 
14,499 13 11 
16.212 7 2 
10.827 12 3 


£ .. d. 
96,571 10 10 
90,874 16 10 
121,409 17 6 
123.309 17 6 


£ ., d. 
426,041 3 
411.071 18 1 
407,981 9 4 
362.460 6 10 
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A OCJIDC FOR IUUIQRANT8, TODBISTS, AND SETTLERS. 
BANES-LIABILITIES AND A»SET9— «nf<R<»rf. 

TUI AtBBAOB LUBILITlKt AND ASSITS Ot THE SBVBHAL BaHKB 1 

QtTARTBB OF Each Tiab — eoHtmutd. 
AiB«T» ~eBnliniud. 



Notn uid Hllk 



1905 
1906 
1907 



4,532.073 8 

*,878,06fi S 7 

6,306,246 S 2 

5,499.007 6 3 



6,761,490 18 
7,425,774 10 
7,760,673 U 
8,11»,36S 7 



SAVINGS BANK— DEPOSITS. 



,„,. 


No. of 


Amount. 


YtM, 


I~- 


Amount. 


190* 

1906 


123,466 
126,821 


£ 
4,203,637 
4,380,367 


1906 

1907 


1 131.649 

1 138,670 


£ 
4,760,192 
5,304,704 



THE STATE BANK. 

The State Bank of South Australia. estftWiahed under " The State Advances Act, 1895," 

makes advances to farmers, producers, and others to the extent of three-fifths (60 per cent.) of 

the value of land and improve men ta, and to the extent of half the selling value of ftown leases. 

Advances are repayable by uniform instalments, which include principal and interest, 

for terms from one to forty-two years. 

These instalments entirely liquidate the loan, with interest at 4j per cent, per annum. 
The instalments for the following terms are aa under : — 

For each £100. 
5 years .. .. ... .. .. £11 5 7 half-yearly 



10 



42 



8 8 1 
6 5 4 



2 16 4 
2 13 3 



And a proportionate instalment for all sums under £100. 
Up to June 30th, 1908, the bank has advanced :— 

On country freehold lands £661,047 5 2 

On country leasehold lands 111,558 13 6 

On rural industries 1.750 

To municipal corporations and district councils . . 12,920 
On city, town, and township lands .. .. .. 445,988 11 3 

[Legislation is being passed giving the Government authority to make advances to settlers 

on Crown lands. This will be a great convenience, by enabling the settler to improve his 

holding while waiting for the first crop.] 
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SOUTH ACSTBAUA — THK CBNTIUl. BTATB. 



GOVERNMENT PRODUCE DEPARTMENT. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOB THE TREATMENT OF PRODUCE AT THE GOVERNMENT PRODUCE 
DEPARTMENT. (FREEZING WORKS ABE SITUATED AT PORT ADELAIDE.) 



Produce. 


TnatmRit, Ac. 


Bitn «uaagt. 


Lamb.. 

HuttOD 


0'4d. ^ lb. . including handUna. freezing. 4 weekt'storage. & shipping 
036d- •' " '■ i 


Id. f 00^ ^ week or 
Id.^^ do. 


Bottw.. 


3id.^boi " " 7 days' " 


IJ per box 


do. 


Fruit — ApiJe», 
peMi, or»ag«i 


lid. ^ case '■ cooling, 7 " 


Id. ¥ case 


do. 


BtbbilB 


Is. 6d. ^ export orate" fraeiing. 3 weeks' " 


IJd. ?S crat. 


do. 


Hare... 


IJd. ¥lbare .. u ^ ,. 


lid. ¥1 orate do. 


Pork .. 


OHd. « lb. " •' 4 .. " 


Id-Vcc 


do. 


Poultrj-Duoki 
Chicks 


8d. ^ head.<rhLch is a consolidated rate ooyerlng aU shipping ft MOling 
,^ .. .. . . f-^ 






Oeewaiidtur. 


By special arrangement 






Poultry — for 

Por«hipinent 

For storage 
only 


3d. ^ crate (not exceeding 2ft.), including handling and cold storage 
for 7 days 

handling and cold storage tor 4 weeks, or any portion thereof 
selling charges 


lid. ^erat. 
2d.¥oMe 


do. 
da 


Eggs in pulp .. 


3d. ^oage (not exceeding 2ft.) for first week 


2d. ?» case 


do. 


Che«w.. 




2d.l^.m. 


do. 


Baoon 


2d. ?! side •• " " 7 "... . 


2d. ft side 


da 


Qeneral storage 


S^b'J^m'llf^n edScos.- ;; ) I«o|"<li>^h«.dling-ndooM 
Pork and vL Is 'f oJ! . . . . ! 'JS IreT " "^ 
Jointo of meat and fish. 2s. 6d. ?» owt ' P**^'™ ^'"'""** 






Storage — Un- 
enumerated 








Butter factory— 
Charges (or 


. Chilling, churning, and printing. Id. ^ lb. , The railage will be 

1 Cartage to and from railway station and ( and deducted from 
factory, 4d. ^ can aooount sales 








it the rate of Is. 0d, ^ 
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A OUIDE FOR TMMIOKANTS, TOURISTS, AND SETTLERS. 



RATES OF WAGES. 

The following statement, prepared at the office of the Government Labor Bureau, shows 

the rates of wages current in South Australia in September, 1908 : — 



Apprentices . . 
Blacksmiths . . 
Bricklayers . . 
Boilermakers 
Boilermakers' assistants 
Builders' laborers 
Braasfinishers 
Carpenters , , 
Carpenters (roi^h) . . 
Carriage- builders 
Coachsmiths . . 
Coachpainters 
Coachtiimmers 
Copper-smiths 
Fitters and turners . , 
Galvanized iron workers 
Ironmoulders 
Laborers 

" (Youth) . . 
Masons 
Miners 

Painters and glaziers 
Paperhangers 
Plasterers 
Plumbers 
Pattern-makers 
.Stonecutters . . 
Strikers 
Tinsmiths 
Farm laborers 
" youths 
Married couples 
Cooks 



Is. to 3s. 6d. per day 

lOs, per day 

lis. per day 

lOs. per day 

7 8. to 8s. per day 

8s. per- day 

Ss, 6d. to 10s. per day 

lOs. per day 

7s. to 8b. per day 

8s. fid. per day 

9s. per day 

8s. 6d. per day 

9s. per day 

9s. to lOs. per day 

lOs. per day 

9s. to lOs, per day 

lOs. per day 

7b. per day 

Is. 6d. to 5s. per day 

lis. per day 

7s. to Ss. per day 

8s. per day 

9s. to lOs. per day 

9s. to lOs. per day 

lOa. per day 

9s. to Ids. per day 

lOs. per day 

7s. to 8s. per day 

Ss. to 9s. fid. per day 

20s. to 35s. per week and keep 

10s. to 153. per week and keep 

£60 to £70 per an. and keep 

20a. to 308. per week and keep 
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-THE CENTttAL STATE. 



HOW TO GET TO SOUTH AUSTRAUA. 

Apply at the office of the Agent -General for South Auxtralia, Tbreadneedle House, 28, 
Bishopegate Street (Within), London, for uiforniation coiK^uniing vesttela on the berth for Ade- 
laide. 

The following rat^ of pasBage are approximate :— 

From London to Adelaide — First saloon, from £50 to £8'J lOs. ; sei-ond saloon, from £40 
to £46. 

From San Francisco to Sydney — First saloon, £40 ; second saloon, £25. 

From Brisbane to Adelaide — First saloon, £7 ; second saloon, £3 Ss. 

From Sydney to Adelaide— First saloon, £4 ; second saloon, £2 4s. 

From Melbourne to Adelaide— F^rst saloon, £2 lOs. ; 8e<ond saloon, £1, 

From Fremantle (port of Perth) to Adelaide— First saloon, £6 ; second saloon, £4. 



RAILWAY FARES. 

First CloHH. 
Adelaide to — £ ». d. 

Melbourne (single) 3 10 

Sydney " 6 

Brisbane " 10 

First CIssB. 
Outer Harbor to Adelaide— «, d. 

Single 14 

Return 2 



I'OSTAUB RATES. 

Letters (not exceeding ^oz.) can be posted to all parts of Australia aud to the 
United Kingdom for 2d. 



CABS AND MOTORS. 

Cabe and motor care are on hire in the principal streets, and can be engaged at reasoDftble 
rates to take tourists to all parts of the city and in the hills. Apply at State Tourists' Bureau 
Office at the Outer Harbor, ot King William Street, Adelaide, where arrangements for touring 
parties can be made. 

Rates for licensed cabs ate — *. d. 

For the first hour 4 

For the second hour ' 3 

The charge tot motor car is about lOs, pet hour, according to arrangement. 

D a t.ecb, Google 



Swon-l CIsM. 
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SOUT H AUSTR ALIA. 

The Garden State of the Commonwealth. 

The State Tourist Bureau 

and INTCL.LI6ENCe OFFICE, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE, 

Will be pleased lo supply Informalion regarding 

SotAtK Axi^tralia, 



Beauty Spots, Health Resorts, 

INDUSTRIES, AND RESOURCES. 



TOPBISTS and OTHEBS will find every facility afforded for 
travel at a miaimum expenditure of time and moDey. Special Hotor 
Trips through the Mount Lofty Ranoes, together with Combined 
Bail and Biver Excursions, uud other delightful trips are frequently 
arranged by the Tourist Bureau. 

OTEBSEA PASSENGERS may step direct from the Mail 
Steamers at the Outer Harbour into an Express Train, and, in leas 
than 35 Minul.es, reach Adki.aide — the Capital, which has been rightly 
termed by Travellers " THE QUEEN CITY OP THE SOtFTH." 



[For further information apply to the above Address.] 
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EL DER, SMITH, & C O., 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL - -. £1,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE -- ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

London Officie: Portland Honse, Basinghall St, E.C. 

Branchea in South Australia: 

BEABOAKD : 

PoBX Adelaide, Fokt Aususta, Port Pibii, Post Victob, Wallakoo, Kikgatoii. 

INLAND : 

Jaicbstown. Oladhtohb, Bukba, Kapvnda, Baiaklava, Sitowtowm. Obroboo, 

WlLHIXOTON, RiVEBTON, Stbathalbvk, MotTRT Oahbieb, Bobdertowm, 

MiLLiCENT, Maitlamd, Cetitai, Bbook, abd MotTNT Barkeb, 

And at Bboebn Hill (N.S.W,). 



BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
Wool, Grain, and Produce Brokers. 

LIVESTOCK SALESMEN AND STATION AGENTS. 

Importers and Exporters. 

BUYERS OF METALS and ORES. 
SHIPPING, GHABTEBINO, & IKSUBANGE AGENTS. 

Agents tor the Hale and Purchase of Steamers and Hailing Ships, 

AaBNTS FOR- 

P. k 0. 8team Xavintioti Co. ti Nobel'i ExpIoiiTes Co., Ltd., Olugow. 

Buckli^ Steamship Lioee, Ltd. CHmmell, Laird, & Co., Ltd., Sbsfflald. 

Federal -Houlder- Shire Lines of Steamer*. Millsr'i Karri and Jarroh Co. (IM2}, Ltd. 

Aqstralind Sfara Shipping Co., Ltd. W. Baird & Co., Ltd., al«»go»'. 

La Federation Maritime de tlretagne. Lavea' Chemical Manure Co., Ltd., London. 

The American and Australian S.S. line. Beer, Soodheimer, & Co., Franldurt a/ Main. 

United Slatei and Auatralatia 8.8. Co. \\ R. W. Cameron & Co., .Sew Tork, U.S.A., Ac., ta. 

LLOYDS' AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. , 

ACiENTS FOR THE LIVERPOOL U.^DGRWBITEKS' ASSOCIATION. 



i.gle 
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LIMITED. 



STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 
WOOL. HIDE, SKIN, and GRAIN BROKERS. 

.A.XJOTION BBR8. 

Valnators, Land and Financial Ag^ents. 



HEAD OFFICE: No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

wool STOIUSS : PORT ADELAIDE. 

HIDES and SEIH8 STOBES : GILBERT PLACE, ADELAIDE. 



Directors : 

E. H. Bakewbll (Chairman), C. H. Angas, Herbert White Hughes, 

W. L. Ware. 

Managing Directors : Wool and Produce Managers : 

G. W. Bagot. Geo. Dowling. 

John Lewis. Geo. Jeffrey. 

Inspector of Branches : Manager Land Department : 

James Wilkinson. A. C. Catt. 

Secretary : John Jacob, Jun. 



Branches and Agencies in all the principal Tovns in the State, and at 

Broken HiU, H-S-W. iGoOgIc 



aotrra Australia — the ckntral statk. 



Dalgety and Company 

(LIMITED), 

GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE. 



BKANCHE.S IN NOtTH AHMTRUJA : 

PoBT Adelaidb, Jamestown, Post Avqitstji, WiudNQTOiT, Mount Qahbikb, 

POKT PiBTB, MlLLICENI, BuBBA, SkOWTOWK, NakACOOBTB, KINGSTON, RoBS, 

Beachfobt, akd ax Beoksit Hill, New South Walsb. 



WOOL, 6RAIN, AND PRODUCE BROKERS. 

STOCK m STATION A6ENTS, FAT STOCK SALESMEN, 

Merchants, Financial. Shippinb, and Insurance Abents, 



Weekly Safes of Sheepskins, Hides, Tallow, Rabbit Skins, Opossum 
and all other Furred Skins, Horsehair, Beeswax, &c. 



SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO THE SALE AND 
DISPLAY OF WOOL. 



The Company is prepared to Advance on approved Station Properties, the 
Ensuii^ Clip of Wool, Grain, Frozen Heat, Butter, and other Produce. 



SOLE AGENTS FOR; 
QVXBELL'B POWDEE and LIHUUI DIP, EOEBBTZ WOOL PSZBSKB ud PUMPB, IDEAL POIMS 
CASTS, HEUIOOB ud COUOVWEALTH CEIIEFT, ELABTIO CAKBOH PAINT, "OIBEO" RABBIT 
KULXB, "KISBOT" SHBEP BBAHD, BTILLOCH, LASB, and MoCALLVM •• FEBTBCnOB » WHIBXT. 



Fencing Wire, Wire Netting. Cornsacks, Woolpacks. always Stocked. Orders for 
Station Bequisifes receive Careful Attention, 

AgMiti for the WHITE STAB ud ABEBDSEH Lin«« ef SUunsn, th« KESBAeEBIES XABITIMXB, 
SHAW, 8AVILL, * AIBIOK CO. Bajtl lUU BWungn. 
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m. I mm, scm, & go., lii. 

Iropiwonsreps, Hardware, an5 

General jAachinery /Merchants. 



LARGE STOCKS of 
BUILDINQ MATEBIAL and BUILDEBS' HASDWAKE. 

MnriNe MACHINEBT and BEOmSITES. 
IBBIOATION and STATION SUPPLIES. 

AOBICITLTirBAL IMPLEMENTS. BOFES and TWINES. 
FmtNITUBE and ALL HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. 



Gawlep Place, Adelaide. 

BRANCHES AT 

Port Adelaide {S.A.). Perth and Frkmantle (W.A.), Broken Hill {N.S.W.}, and 

144-148, Coronation House, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.G. 

I, Google 



HARROLD, COLTON, & COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

53, 55, & 78, CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE, 

General jiardware /\erchants, 
^ Leather Goods //lanufacturers. 



IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF 
SADDLEST, EAENESS. BAOS. & FOBTMANTEAUS. 

Tknts, Takpadlins, Waterbags, Cow and Knek Rugs, and ■ 
Every Db8(;ription of Saurlers' Ihonhonqrrt. 

PLATEDVASE, CUTLERT, 6LASSWABE, & CKOCEEST. 

Fancy Goods, Stationery, Wall Papers, aod Picture Mouldings. 

WOODWABE, & COACHBUILDEBS' IBONMONOEKT. 

Bar, Sheet, and Plate Iron. Steel Bars and Plates. 

Blacksmiths' Tools and Machinery. 
Band Saws. Fpsettino, Tiring, and Drilling Machines, 

PAINTS, OILS, COLOBS, & VABNISHES. 

BUILBESS' miQinSITES, viz :— 

All Brassfoundry, Locks, Hinges, Mantbls, Grates, and Stoves. 

Enamelled Baths, Sinks, and Basins, &c., &c. 
Galvanized Iron, Gutter, and Ridge Cap. 

" WUNDBRLICH " STAMPED SlEBL CbILINGS. 

Gas Tubes and Fiitinos, Engineers' Packings and Fiitinos, 
Belting, Shafting, and Pulleys. 



AT 53, 55, & 78, CURRIE STREET, ADEUIDE, 

TOPHAM STREET & LIGHT SQUARE; 

AlBO at POET ADELAIDE. 
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A. SiriPSON & SON 

I ESTABLISHED 1855). 

GAWLER PLACE and PIRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 

Masupacturers of High-Gradb 

Fire- and Thief-Resisting Safes 

and Strong-Room Doors. 



Oar Safes are used by the Allowing:— 




Tbe Bank of Adehide. 
The B»k of Aiutxaluk. 


New South Wakn 

Tumuiu OorenimeDt. 
Wntsm Auitnliui 


The Engliih, Scottuh. and 

Aiutral!>n Bank. 

The NaUonal Bank of 

The Bank of Nev Boath 

Wain. 

T)i« Bank of Nsv Zoaland. 

Th. Savinp. Bank of 

South AD<ttmlia. 


H.H. tb« NU«n of 
HTderat»d, India. 


TheUiuoiiBaDkof 



DYNAMITE UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Th« following descripfion of a recent burglary attests the value of our PA TENT 
EXPLOSIVE-RESISTING LOOK {the Look of the other maker's Safe mentioned was shattered 
and the Door rendered capable of being opened without difficulty) :■ 



Pan AdtUldc uiil I 
Cwln were ntiiitlei 






. n38th, ism. biiriilBri> brokf Inio I 

ir nri-rnut Bilat '•iti -aaa hi^h nplcwlir, eiU 
oKd hum the r»t thu Ibc Urge rIuw pirtltiin 



melsaiig DO! 






g dneotioe, 1IM Tithtmi Tftltmir b 



Id Ihr men 



ror ip wo «>■« rgnrnimii ^^ 

'■r Pvtlnlu* applf tar OaabvH F.) ^^^^^^^^^ 

VITREOUS ENAMELLED 



Dd. W« luTe gnt,x pIcH 
( fallbfuUf (ilfned). D. A 



SIGNS and TABLETS. 



The Most Effective 

fonn of AdTertisiDg 

known. 



[XvouDoI? 



TheM Sigot, anljke Painted Work, nrilher Pad. nor Taxnhh, but alwaTi rttoain CUAS and BEl&HT. 

MAWFAOTVHEBa: 

A.. 8IMF80N & SON. ADBLAIDJE. , 

ogle 
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THl lAlK OF AlELAIK 



f I ncorporafed by Aof of Parh'amenf, 7885 J. 



PAID-TrP CAPITAL 

mrCALIED CAPITAL 

KEBEKTZ FUVB 

KE8EBTI LIABILITT of BEABIHOLDEBB 



HEAD OFFICE: 

King^ William Street, Adelaide, 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

DIRECTORS : 
A. G. DOWNER, Eat. {Chaiiiiian). 
Hon. Sm JENKIN COLES, K.C.M.G., M.P. Hon. H. C. E. MUECKE, M.L.O., J.P. 

JAMES HARVEY, Esa., J.P. ARTHITR W.\TERH0r3E, Ew. 

MAHAOER : ASSISTAHT MANAGER ani ACCOUHTAHT : 

JOHN 8niEl,3. R. SCOTT TOING. 

SOLICITORS^ 
Mebbrs. baker & BARLOW. 





BRANCHES km AUEXCIEK : 




AJdingfl 


Edithburgh 


Lameroo 


Owen 


la."^' 






Lubelhal 


•analde 


Balalclava 


FrceUng 


LochJel 


■ionaroo 


Thebarton 


BlumWt? 




Loiton 




Truro 


Bh-th 




Mannum 


'ort AuguBla 


Tumby Bay 


Bnnlworth 


Giuueiwha 


MtLftr™ Vale 


'urt BrouBhton 
Port Lincoln 


CnJ,.y 


Callowic 


HammuntI 


Minlatun 


Warooka 


CBiTieton 


Hnwkfr 


Morgan 


Port Pirie 


WiUowiP 


Clarendon 




Mount PkaMtnt 


Port Vinccnl 


WiUnnga 


Cowell 


Hoyleton 


Mount Torrens 


Sriowtovn 


Woodsitif 


Cryatol Brook 




MundOOm 


SpalrtinK 


Yacka 




Koolunga 


Noorlunga 


Slanshiin- 


YimkAlilLs 
Yorkptown 



L0NDO!V OFFICE: 
II, LEADENHAL.!. STREET, E.C. 

DIRECTORS : 

WILLIAM I.UND, Esq. W. A. HORN, ¥.m. K. S. ANDERSON. 

KANAQER : ACCOUHTAHT : 

PERCY ARNOLD. W. J. MAS8().\. 

BANKERS : 

THE UNION OF LONDON AND SMITH'S BANK, LIMITED. 



AOESTB and COBBEBPOIIIBIITS ■ 



r Ua world, tluoogh wliom tho niiml BaaUic BiUdmi mm bt 



iy Google 
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Bank of New South Wales. 

( ESTABLISHED 1817,) 



Fkid>op Capital £2,000,000 

IteMT7« rnnd £1,600,000 

BeMiT« Liability of Propriaton £3,500,000 



DIRECTORS : 

Thb Hon. C, K. MACKELLAR, M.L C. (Phmidbnt). | Sbnatoh The Hon. JAMES THOMAS WALKEH. 
RICHARD BINXIE, V^a. The Hon. REGINALD JAMES BLACK, M.L.C. 

ThbHon SirNORMAND MacLAUEIS. Kt., M.L.C. | Sir JAMES READING FAIRFAX, Kt. 
QENEHAL MANAQEfl : J. RUSSELL FRENCH. 
ASSISTANT QEHERAL MAHAQEH AND CHIEF INSPECTOR: THOMAS HUNT IVEY. 
AUDITORS: 
ALFRED G. MILSON. E«.. WILLIAM HARRINGTON PALMER, Esu. 
INSPECTORS : 
E. J. FINCH, C. G. ALFORD, W. J. EDWARDS, G. EDDINGTON, L. WHITEHEAD. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY: QENERAL MANAGER'S INSPECTOR: CHIEF ACCOUNTANT: 

R. T. HILDER. D. S. K. MILLER. W. E. SOUTHERDBN. 

SOLICITORS : 
Mbssms. ALLEN, ALLEN, i HEM3LEY. 



HEAD OFFICE: 

SYDNEY- NEW SOUTH WALES. 

, E. FHAZER, manager. \ WALTER POTTS, AssislofI Manager. 



LONDON BBANCH: 
64, OLD BROAU STREET. E.O. 

DIRECTORS : 

Bitt ROBERT L. LUCAS-TOOTH, Babt. fChairman). FREDERICK GREEN, E«i. 

DAVID GEORGE, Manager. 

B.1NKERS : 

THE B.4NK OF ENGLAND. THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 

MELBOURNE. 

RODERICK MURCHISON, Esu., Adriaoij Dinctor. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

JELAIDE — 

)BT ADELAIDE J, I. WALD, Manager. 

BRAI^CIIES TnRflDGHniT AIISTR.4I,ASIA UD FIJI. 

AGENTS A.ND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



),GoogIe 
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The UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 



Batabltshed 1837. 



Inoorporatad t860. 



Puld-np Oftpital 

I [of which Etit.im \nra-ua 
BaiSrre Funda! (Imertiil GoTenunml sw 
( ineO. Halucc mplDjed i 
T0O«TKIK 

BeMrra LiabUity of Proprl«tora 



£1,600,000 

:IM,U4 In hocti Lowu i 

In Nsllwul Wit Loui, I l.SSO.OOO 

at the Bmk) ) ' ' 



- £9,780,000 
S,000,O0O 



Head Office— 71, Cornhill, London, E.G. ^l°!ggg 



Diractora. 

AETHUR FLOWER. Ew., Chaibii*!. 

ARTHUR P. BLAKE, Em. 

CHA8. E. BRIGHT. E»tt., C.M.Q. 

Thb Rt. Hon, thi EARL OF CHICHESTER 

JOHN DENNIBIOUN, Ek. 

CHA8. A. OALTON, Esa. 

Tkcbtbm. 
Tb« Bt. How. LORD HILI.INGDON, MAURICE G. C. OLYN, 
Mabaow-A. C. WILLIS. 



WM. 0. GILCHRIST, Esa. 

Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINODON 

WILLIAM R. MEWBURN, Em 

CHARLES PARBUBT, Em. 

Sim WESTBY BROOK PERCE\'AL. K.C.M Q. 

H. P. 8TDRGIS, Ew. 

r> ARTHUR FIflWER, Ew. 



Bahkiu— THE BaN'K OF ENOLAXD. , 



.. OLTN, MILLS, CDRBIE, ± CO. 



ESTABLISHMENT IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
a«n«ritl Hanagar's Offlc«— 851 • 867, Oollina Btraet, Helboonia. 
GiNRKAL Manaow-S. HALLAMOBE. Chief Ihu-rctos-C. W. T. F. RUSSELL. 

lNBr*cro&B-P. COLLET (Victoria, South Aiiatralia, and Tannania) 
A. U. CHAMBERS, New South WalM and Queensland) 
J. B. PERCY (Wtttem Aiutralia} 
O. E. TOLHURST (S«w Zeaitai). 



VK^OBIA. 



NEW SOtrXH WALU. 



Melhodbni— BruuBwick, Colling- 
wood, Fitzroy. Mooneo Ponds, New- 
market, Pr&hnui, Soud) Melbourne : Alexandra, 
Bainuidale, BaUarat, Bendigo, Camperdown, Casterton. 
CluneB, Cuhuna. Colac. Daylesford, Geelong, Hamilton. 
Kyabram. Loch (Ruceiring OfHce at Foowong), Mary- 
borough, Portland, Rochester, Rupanyup, Stawell, 
Taniagulla (Receiving Office at ^elrbridge)> Toom 
{Receiving Office at Fish Creek), Traralgon, Wanga- 
ratta, Waixaeknabeal, Yarram Yarram. 

SvvHiT George St., 
Haynmrket, Oxford St. ; 
Albury, Berrigfln, Broken Hill, Burrova, Caaino, 
I'ootaoiundra. Cowra. Oeniliquin, Forbes, Qrenfell, 
Gunnedah, Hay, Henty, InvercU Junee. Narandera, 
Newcastle, Orange, Paikea, Tamworth, Temora, 
Trundle, Wagga Wagga, Wellington, West Maitland, 

MUTH AmiIiLIi. ,ii;^'A',°£di.MB'u" 
Agency), Singsoota (Eangaroo Idand). l^ura, Mait- 
land. Melrose. Millicent, Moonta, Mount Gambier 
(Meceiving Office at Tantanoola), Naracoorte [Receiving 
{tffice at Kingston), Port Adeliude Port Pirie, Port 
Victor (Victor Harbor). 



TASKAHU. HoBART, Biiniie, I^unceaton. 

nnvnar ibh Bhisbahr, Bundsberg, CharteiB 

VaxssWhhaB. Towers. Clifton. Dalby, Gympie 

[Receiving Office at KiUtivan), Kilcoy, Kingaroy, 

Hackay, Maryborough, Pitts worth, Rockhampton, 

Toowoomba, TownsvUle, Warwick. 

wnnu AusiHiLli. ^-J^"- ^^ 

Bunbury, Carnarvon, Coolgardie. Cue [^^ Dawn 
Agency), Fremantle, Garaldton, Kalgoorlie, ^anowna. 



>BW zkalahd. 



Wcu-rHOTON. Aahburton. 
liickland, Blenheim, Christ- 
church, DaoneTirke, Dunedin, Feilding, Gersldine, 
Gisbome, Gore, Grej-mouth, Hamilton, Haatiiigs, 
HelooEville, Invcnw^ill, Lyttellon, Martinboro', 
Masterton, Napier. NtJson, New Plymouth, Oamaru, 
Opotiki. PahnFrstim North, RangioiK, Stratfonl, 
Timani, Waimate, Waaganui, Whakalane (Receiving 
Office at Taneatua). 



Oircolar NotM are issued in sums of £10, £20, and £-^0, Dutiable by correspondents in the chief d 
Euio[)e; North, South, and Central America; Ceylon, Mauritius, India, China, Japan, and AlHca. 



I, Google 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF ADSTRALASIA, ymited. 

INCOEPORATED UNDER THE "COMPANIEB ACT, 1890." 

Authorised Capital £3,407,904 

Capital Pud Up £1,498,220 

Rkskrtk Fumd Acgovni 180,000 

(Used in the busineea of tbo Bank) 
Resibve Liability op Shakeholsebb . . 715,464 



Head Office— 273, 275, 277, 279, Collins Street, MELBOURNE. 

Dir«ctor«. 
Hon. J. M. PRATT. ChainnAn i JOHN GEICE, Esq. 

EDWARD TRENCHARD, Vica-Chainnan 1 Hon. Sm W. A, ZEAL, K.C.M.O. 

AnDiTOKB-W. M. HTNDMAN, E«a., C. H. TUCKETT, Em. 
SouoiTOiw-MiMBa. MALLESON, STEWART, STAWELl, 4 NANKIVELL. 
Caimr Maxaosr— JOHN G. ADDISON (od leavej. Acrmo Chiif Makaobb— A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
AOTIHO HutAQIK—V. 0. SEWELL. Accovhtant— 

BBAKOHBS AND AQENOIES. 
VIOTOKIA. I BOVTH AUSTKALZA. 

Inbpbctob op Brahcbes T. A. EDMEADES ' AdBl»ia»: M, King WUllaM Street. 

Peo. Ihhfictok Of fitAHCHiE J. W. DAGNALL | Makaobb. J. G. JENNINGS 

BxAvcH iW. C. DAVIE3. ROBERT BLAIKIE, Accountamt H. D. SCTHERLAMD 

~ --_ , SoLiciTOiM Mmbm. gall and ISBISTER 

Ihspictor or Bhanchu P. FIELDWICK 

Anf^ton (Nuriootpa Agency), Auburn, Clare, Eudunda, 
Gawler, Gladalone. Hamley Bridge, HindmiuBh, 
JameBlown, Kadina (Paskeville Receiving Office), 
Kapunda, Kooringn, Maitlsnd. HoonU. Mount Barker, 
Mount Gambler, Naracoorte, Norili Adelaide, Oi+oroo, 
Penola. Port Adelaide. Port Augusta, Poit Qermein, 
Port Pirie, Quom, Redhitl (Koolunni Receivins Office), 
Renmark, Uiverton. Stratlialbfn, Wallaroo, Wilming- 
ton, Yongala. 

NBW SOUia WALSS. 

STdaey: 60, Pitt Street. 

Masaoek GEORGE TURNBULL 

AccouNTABT. R. 8. GREG30N 

Barham, Broken Hill. 



. W. STRICKLAND 
Aleiandra ^with Receiving Office at Tarek), Bacchus 
Marah {with Receiving Office at Myrniong), Bairnsdale. 
Ballarat, Benalla Bendigo. Birchip, Boort, Bridge- 
water, Bright. BunioTong, CaEt«i'ton, Caatlemaine, 
Clifton Hill, Cobden, Cobram, Colac (with Receiviiig 
Office at Coronjofce), Coloiaine, Creasy («ith Receiving 
Office at Lismore), Dimboola, Dookie, Euroo, Fitzroy, 
Pootscray (witb Receiving Office at Yarraville), Foat«'. 
Geelong. Goroke (with Receiving Office at G jmboHen), 
Hamilton, Hawthorn, HorBham (with Receiving Office 
at Jung), Jeparit, Kerang, Eew, Koroit, Korumbiirra 
(with Receiving Office at Outtrim) Kyneton (with 
Receiving Office at Taradale). Lake Boga, Lanrefiold, 
Learmouth (with Rerpiving Office a( Waubra), Linde- 
now. Macarthur, Maifra, MalTCm, Mellon, Mildura. 
Mqonee Pondn. Myrtlefotd. Natimuk (with Receiving 
Office at Soradjuha), Newstead. Xhill. Northcote (with 
Receiving Office at Preston), North Melbourne, Pens- 
hurst, Port Melbourne, Prahran. Pyramid Hill (with 
Receiving Offices atGumbowerand Mitiamo). Quamba- 
took, Rainbow, Richmond. Romsey, St. James. St. 
Eilda, Sale, Shcppnrton, Smeuton (with Receiving 
Office at AEondale), South Melbourne, Stratford with | 
Receiving Office at Briagoloiig), Swan Hill, Swan i 
Street (Rjchnioiid). Ttatalaon, Trentham, Tungamah, | 
Victoria Street (Abbotatord), Violet Town, Wangaralta 
(with Receiving Offices at Milawa and Thoona), Wan- ' 
gerrip (with Receiving Offices at I.Avpr's Hill and 
Hivemook), Warmanibool. Yanawonga. | 

London Office • - 128, Biehopsgrate Street Wlthiji, B.C. 

Mahamb G. V. 8HILLIN0LAW | Sbcewahi E. H. WREFORD 

Accountant W. B. BROCK 

Banaebb-THE bank OF ENGLAND; THE LOSDOS JOINT STOCK BANK, UMITED. 

AGBHTS.— Niw South Walkb ; QiiiiNaLANi> ; Tabxadia; Nbw Zialavd; Fiji; Europb— The Contineiit; 
Aaia akd East Indies; A(-atCA; North Anisica — The United Slates, Cuba, MeAico,West 
Indieg; South Akbbica. 



Perth: 



WESIEBN AnSTKAUA. 
B to H, St. Oeoi^'i Teuaoe. 
Mamaoee H. R. ENGLAND 

Sub-Manaoek A. McDonald 

Accountant A. W. BALLHAU8EN 

Albany, Bridgetown, Broome Hill, Clareniont, Cuballing, 

Fremantle Gemldton rNorthampton Agency), Goo- 
malling, KalgoorUe, Katanning, Kellerbeirin, Kojonup, 
l.eonoia, Mingenew, Moora, Mount Morgans, Nairogin, 
Northam, "Wflgill, Williams. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AUSTRAL IAN BANK, LIMITED. 

Subscribed Oapital, 43,155 Shares £1,078,875 

Paid np to M2 lUs £m.m lOs. 

Further Liability of Proprietors £539,437 Ifts. 

Reserve Punds and Dndivided Profits (uaed in the general business of the Bsnk) i201.91H) 

The Perpetaal Inicribad Stock of the Bank amonnts to OTer £2,ti50,000 

Head Office: 38, LOMBARD STREET, E.G. 

Dlrectora : 
Chaieman— C. J. HF.GAN. Esa. I JAMES TULI.OOH, Esq. 

Trb Hum. SYDNEY HOLLAND WILLIAM OEOEOE ELDER, Eb«. 

JAME8 JACKSON, Ew. | Ths Hon. 8i» JNO. A. COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. 

S«cBiiT*Bi— JOHN PATERSON. 
Basksbs— THE BANK OF ENGLAND; THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING CO., LIMITED. 



COLONIAL ESTABLISHUENTS. 

Colonial Inspictoh axd Gbnihal Mamaoek— ALEXANDER ITRQUHART. 

Branches. 

TICTOBIA-KBLBOmtVE. 

Mahaoib— 8. G. P DAVIE8. Accountant— H. J. LIMBERT- 

Albert Park (ABency of South Mflbounipl. Asrot ^'ftle. Ascot Vnle West [Agemy of Ascot Vale), Auburn 
(Agemry of Hawthorn), Ballaral, Bpiringa (Agein*y of BaJlarnt), Boi Hill, Brighton, Camberwell, Canterbury, 
Caullield, Collingwood (Ap'iW'V of Kituroy). Chelteiiliani, Doncnster (AKenrv of Boi Ilill], Elaleruwick (.Agency of 
Brighton), EBBeudon, Fitxroy, 'Ha»-thorQ. Hay Market (Citv), Kew, Malvem. Malvern South (-Agency of Malvern), 
Nwlh Carlton, North Melbourne, OakU'igh, Riehmond {Bridge Koad), Richmond (S«-an Street), Ringwood (Ageniy 
of Box Hill). South Melbourne, South Tarra, Surrey HIUb (Ageney of Canterbury), West Hawthorn (Ageney of 
Hawthorn], West Melbourne, WiUiamstovm, Windsor. 

NEW SOUTH WALBS-STDNET. 

RiiMDii>T iNsrKi-ToK— C. W. WREN. Maniobii— N. F. CHBISTOE. 

AicotiNTANT -R. H. MANN, Sv-b-Bb*nc:h luKricrou-A. W. RAE. 
Albion Park, Balmain, Rangalow. Berrj', Brusbgrove (Ageney of Ilmans), Bulli, Burrawang. Byron Bay. 
Crookwol!, Dapto (Agenc-y of Wollongong), Drununoj-nc! (Ageney of Rozulle), llulwieh Hill, Enmore, tieorge Stnit 
West (Sydney), Gerringong (Ageney of Kiama), Grafton, Jainneroo. Kangaroo Vallev, Kempsey. Kiama, Lismore, 
Lithgow, Mosman. Muss Yde, Mullumbimbv. Miir«Tl]umbah, Xowra, Paddington [Pitt Street, Sydney), Pynnont, 
Queen's Wharf (Sydney). Roxelle, Shellha'rbor (Sub. to Kiama), Southeate (Ageney of Grafton), Tweed Heads 
(Agency of Murwillumluili), rimarta, Wayerley, William Street (Sj-dney), Wollongong, Woonona (Agencyof Bulli). 

SOUTH AUSTB&LIA-ADELAHtE. 
Manaobk-R, J. HAWKES, Accouniamt— P. LAMPHEE. 

Appila-Yarrowie, Booleroo Centre. Blyth, Brinkworth, Bute. Clare, Eastern Market, Hamley Bridge, Kalan- 
gadoo (Ageney of Mount Gainbier), Lyudoeh (Ageney of Tanunda), Manoora, Marrabel [Ageney of Saddleworth], 
Uintaro [.Ageney of Manoora), Millieent, Mount Gambier, Petersburg, Port Darwin (X.T.). RiTetlon. Saddleworth, 
Snowtown, Tauunda, Tareonie (Ageney of Appila-Y'artowie), Tarlee [Ageney of Kiverton), Terowie (Agency of 
Petersburg), Wirrabara [Ageney of Appila-Y'armwiel, WH.-dcys [Agency of (laniley Bridge), Taeta (Ageney of 
Snowtown). 

QUEENSLAND- BRISBAirE. 

Manaobh~A. J, HOOPER. Accodntant-J. J. CALDWELL. 

Namboiir, Mnleny, Eiimnndi (Ageney of Nambour). 

Iiatt«ra of Credit and Drafta on the Braneben and Ageneie.a of the Bank in the Australian States eao be 

obtained at the Ileiid Offiee or through the Agents of tbe Bank in the chief provineial towns throughout the 

United Kingdom. 
Beniitta&cea made by telegiaphic transfer. Circular Lettflra of Cradit to any part of the World. 

Bill* Negotiated, or forwarded for eolleetioD. 

BanlciiiS and Exchan^ business of every deseriptJoa transacted with the AustrelJMi States. 

Deposit* Received at Interest for Fixed Periods on terms which may he ascortaiiied <m applieation. 
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The Bank of Australasia. 

(Incorponleil by Royal Charier, 18S5.J 

PAUt-ITF CAPITAL £1,600,000. 

BE8EBVE 7inn> {£500,000 invosted in Consols at 80, the remainder being 

used in the buBineas) .. I,fifi0,000. 

KESEBVE LIABILITT ot Proprietors under Charter 1,000,000. 

£4,760,000. 

LONnON OFFICE 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 

count OP DIRECTOnS : 
The Rigfat Hon. Loan ALDKNiiAti ; Willuh R. Abhutrnot, Esq. ; C. E. Babnett, Esq. ; Bon. Sir Charlw 
W. Fkihamtli, K.C.B. ; The Right Hon. Lobd Oiohob V. Hamilton ; C G. Hamilton, Esq. ; Right 
Hod. Eabl av Ltchfikld; Hon. Alfbbd Ltttblton, MP.; Sir B. M. Nblnok. K.C.M.G. ; Lrslie 
Sanmr«on, Est).; The Right Hon. Sir Andbbw Hichd, 3coblb,,K.C.8.I.. K.C. 

Manager: B. W. Jkans. AssialanI Manager: John Laird. 

ESTABLISHMENT IM AUSTRALASIA. 

Saperintendent's Office: 394 and .SM, COLLINS STREET, MELBOOaNK. 

aUPEBIHTENDENT : C. E. COWPER. 
Assistant Superinttndtnl : C. J. Hbhdbbbon. 
Inaptclon : Alix. Chbimii, Samuel Fabrbll, E. J. O'H. Fvlpohd. J. H. Reii>, A. F. WansriH. 
Sub-lnspeciora : J. P. Dotlb, Jambs Kbll, A. 8. Mubdocb, E. 0. Ens, and A. J, Mbldsuh. 
' VICTORIA. 

Mklbovkhb ; 394 and 396, CoLLtMa Stbbbt. Manager : H. J, Balfh. Sub-Manager.: F. A. Pohlman. 
Inspector .. E. J. O'H. Fulford. 

Bainudftle. Ballarat. Bet'chworth Bendigo, Bright, Burnley (Melh.), Caitlemaine, Charlloo, Chiltem, Cobram, 
CoUingwood(Melb.),norTyong, Creawick, Drouin, Elizabeth St, (384, Melb.). Foster, Gwlong, Katamalitei Kingalon, 
KocoDgVale, Kommburra, l.»ongathn, Hirboo (North), Mooroopna. MorweU. ^Cathalia. Numurkah, Fort Fairy. Port 
Uelboume, Prahian (Melb.). Rue-'edalo, RulhergleD, St. lames, St. Hilda (Melb.j. Sale, Shepparlon, Stswell, 
StrathmertoD, Talbot. TaUangattft. Terang. Traralgon. Tungamah, Walhalla, Warragid, Warrnambool, Wedderhum, 
Welshpool, WiUiaiustoHTi. wiinghnii, wyfhpproof, Tackandandah, Yarram yarrani. YarTawonga. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Inspector ,. .. Samuel Farhbll, Sydney. 

Sydney. Kogarah (Sj-d.), Uiuhardt (Syd.), Mflmrkville (Syd.), Newtown (Syd.j, Norttem Branch (8yd.. 64, 
PittSt.l, Peteraham (Syd.j, Southern Bmnch. (Syd, S.i.^, George St. South); Albmy, Ballina, Bathurat, Bega, 
Broken Hiil, Cootaraundra, Corowa, Crookwell, Dubbo, Forbes. Goulbiim, Grentcll, Howlong, Jerilderie, Ki;0)(lr, 
Iiismore, Maitland (West), Maitland (East), Miirwillumbah, Miiswellbrook, Narrabri. Narrominp, Xcuivistli-, yDwrn, 
Orange, Parkes, Peak Hill, Stroud, Tamworth, Wa^a Wagga, WaUsend, Wee Waa, Tonus 
QUEENSLAND. 

Inapictor Samubl Fabebll, Sydney. 

Brisbane, Beaudesert, Cairns, Charters Towers, ChiUagoe. Crow's Neat, Herberton, Hughenden, Ipawifh, 
T^mgTMU'h. Maryborough, Oakey, Richmond, Eockhainplon. Roma, Toowoomba. Townsvillf. 
NEW ZEALAND, 
Inspector ., ,. ,. A. P. Wbbstbb. 

Wellington. Ashbtirion. Auckland, Chiistrhiirrh, Dunedin, EKhani. Featherston, Fielding. Oisbome, Qore, 
Hamilton. Hanera, Inverrargill. Levin. Munaia. Marion. Mnsterton, Napier, New I^-mouth. Otnld, Palmeraton 
North, Patea, Stratford, Taihape, Temuka, Timani, Waipawa, Wanganui. Waverley, Whangarei. 
TASMANIA. 

Inspector E. J. (I'H. Fulvokd. Melbourne. 

Hobart. Bnmic (Emu Bay), Deloraine, Devonport, Fingid, Latrobe, launteaton, Sheffield, Stanley, Ulveratone, 
Wynyard, Zeehau. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Inspector J. H. Rbbd, Adelaide, 

Adelaide, Kooringa, Mount Barker, Port Adelaide, Port Lincoln, Port Pine. 
WEST AUSTRALIA. 

Inspector Albx, Chbistib, Perth. 

Perth, Bimbury, Coolgardie, Cue, Davyhurel, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, [.averton, Menzies, Peak Hill. 
AQENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Circular Notes are iaau 



of £10 and £2S, negottable by Correspondenta in the Chief Cities of Europe, North 
and South America, Africa, and the East. 
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SEPPELTSFIELD. 



Largest Winery in the World. 



One Million Gallons in Stock. 



HEAD OFFICE: 

GREENOCK, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

BRAHOHES: 
ADELAIDE, BKOEEN HIU, FSEMAinXE CW.A), and BKISBANE. 



^oO'T^ At:«T^^^^^ 




'QUELLTHALER, Y "SAN CARLO" 

=^^ HOCK ^^^ OLARET =^^ 



Proprietors " SPillNG VALE VINEYARDS," Adelaide. 
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G. F. CLELAND & SONS, LTD., 

AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 

AMD 



Sir Samuel Davenport's Pure Olive Oil. 



CELLARS: BEAUMONT. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

21, KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

SOUTH AUSTEALIAN PORTLAND GEUENT. 

WORKS AT BRIGHTON 

(Near Adelaide J. 



Made with Entirely New Macbimert, and by the Most Modern Pkocess. 



EQUAL TO THE BEST IMFOBTED. 



GUARANTEED TO PASS ALiL GOVBRNMENT TESTS 



Used in the Reinforced Concrete Buildings recently erected in Adelaide, by 
Froprietary and other Broken Hill Mining Companies, Municipal Tramways, and in 
Government Contracts. __^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 

Obtainable from all Merchants and StorekeepeiB. In Bags and Casks. 
WHOLESALE ONLY FROM THE W0BK8. 



(Telepmone 717,) 
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The Adelaide jSteamship Company, 



WEST 
AnSTRAllAH 

mni. 

Eojpilariy, by New ; 

Eipiesa PaueDger ' 

Bteunen, Futcit 

on tbci Coaat, 

ooDDectJDg at 

FsBKiNTLB Wilh 

Mail Steunat for 

Obualdtoh, 

and all 

Nobtk-Wmt Poht*. 



SPENCER CULF 



SERtlCE. 

Steamers Ivicfl a 
waek to ttll nuia 
Ports in Spihcbh 
Gulf ; weekly to 

Ths BUPASA and 
PAHIHOA Kouod 
Tripa have become 
the Favorite Outing 
for tboae whoae time 
i> limited. 



lEWonm, \ 

! SYDHKY, aqd ; 
\ QnEKHSLAHD ! 
: SKKYICE. I 

Weekly, by 
^ ■Well-tBown and : 
; FaTodle Steamen. ^ 
' The far-famed Trip- 
to NoBTH 

QuiBNtLAKD 

tbrougb 

WHUaUJtllAT 

^ Pairaob is 

unriTalled, 

( Picturesque 

BAmsoN Pall* 
[ at Caisms. 



the 



1I0RTI-WE8T 
SERtlCE. ; 

, Msintoined by 
moDtbly sailingg 

all Korth-Wert 
Ports from 

FwiHAltTLI. 



HEAD OFFICE, STEAMSHIP BUILDINGS, CURfilE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

rABTBST and KOST LnZmiOXIB STEAMIBIF IBKVICI on the COAST. 



Every Comfort for a Sea Voyage.— Mot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Electric Light and \ 

Fans. Excellent Cuisine, Wines, Cigars, do.. Dining Saloons on Deck, 

Deck Cabins, Latest Systems of Ventilation. 

lAXOE CABQO BTZAKEBB 8PBCIAIXT riTTBD TOft THS CABBI40E 07 IITBBTOCK. 
SKFSIQSBATIBe CHAKBEKS for the Curikge of FBOZBH CAReo. 

LOWEST RATES Of= FREIGHT and PASSAGE MONEY. 

COBTBACTS BBTBBED DTtO BOB COAL DBLIVIBIES AT AIX AITST&AUAa FOBTS. 

BRAMCHES AMD AGEMaES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALASIA. 
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Peiiiiisttl»r ai\d Oriei\t»l 

steam Navigation Company, 

Conveying Hia Mqjasty's Mails, under Royal Contract, between 

Enffland, India, Australia, China, and Japan. 

DIKEOr FORTHIGHTLY SEBVICE BETWEEN lUSTRlUl llVn LOSDOX. 



Tha CompsBj'' Stouneni call at Freni&Dtle, Colombo, Egypt, and Maneilloi, m rmU to Londoii, tnuuhippiag 
pMaangera at Fort Said for Briadin, and at Coiombo for porta in India, 8trait» S«tttaiDenti, China, and Japan. 

BOirW-THX-WOBLI) TICKETS IBBUKD, vU Suez Canal to London, relumiPK vii New York and 
Tancouver, tbenoe U> Honclulu and QneciulaDd ; vU Canadiao Pacific Line to Vancouver, thence vU Japan, China, 
and Tones Stiaiti, or vita vtna. 

gpZCIAL ABTUBS TICKXTi TO COLOHBO, available for Tvo Months from departure from AustntUa. 

UCAL TKATFIO. — Passengers booked to Fremantle, also to Uelboume or S^dnev (including trip to Hohut 
during Fruit Season). 

Holden of First Saloon Betura Tickets to Helbaume and Sydney have option of returning either by Bail or by 
Orient, Heasageries, Or N. D, Lloyd Lines. Holders of First Saloon Return Tickets to Fremantle have option of 
returning by Onent, Messageriea, or N. D. Lloyd Liuet. 

The P. * 0. OOMPAITT beg to drav Bpasial Attention to the Superior TISBT and SXCOKD SALOOH 
AOCOKKODATIOH on board their StMnnan in pelnt of TEBTILATIOV, EUCTBIC LIOHTUrD, MOBIO and 
SKOKIHO BOOKS, *e., and to the Speaial Arrangamanta made fOr tha toufort of Second Saloon PaaMOgan. 

For Fares and all other information apply to tfae P. It 0. S. N. Company'^ Superintendent, Sydney ; or to the 
P. k 0. S. N. Company's Agents in Melbourne, Hobart, Adelaide, or Fremantle. 

ELDER, SMITH, & Co.. Ltd., Agents P. & O. S. N. Co. 



George ^ills & Co. 

ADELAIDE. FORT ADELAIDE. FOBT FIBIE, FORT AUGDSTA. 
VALLAROO (S.A), BRISBANE (Qslnd.), and FERTH (V.A.). 

LONDON OFFICES: 
(Qentralj 3, Chapel Stbert, Whitbcrobb Street ; fShipp'mgJ 96, Lbadenhall Street. 



Shipping, Grain, and General Merchants, 



AGENTS FOR — 



HOLrS BLUE FUBlfEI, IIBB of Cargo Steamers, between Adelaide Wharf, London, Liverpool, 

Glasgov, Hull, Dunkirk, Antverp. 
QBKIIAB AUSTBALIAB S.S. COT.'S UBBB of Cargo Steamers, between Adelaide Wharf, Colombo, 
Suei, Port Said, Marseilles, Antwerp, Amaterdam, Hambur][, Java Porta, Singapore, and Peoang. 
HEW ZEALABD SHIPPISe COT. UEE of Boyal Mail Steamers, between New Zealand, Monte Video, 

Tenerifle, Plymouth, London, homewards ; calling also at Cape I'owo and Hobart, outwards. 

Exporters of 
WHEAT, FLOUR, OATS, AFFLES, FROZEN HEAT, ftc, fto. 
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EXPORTERS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 

FROZEN LAMBS, 
MUTTON, 
BEEF, 

RABBITS, 

PRESERVED RABBITS. 

GEO. WILCOX « Co., Adelaide, S. A. 



EXPORTERS OF 

HIDES, 

SHEEP SKINS, 
RABBIT SKINS, 
FUR SKINS, 

TALLOW, &c., &c. 

GEO. WILCOX S Co., 

ADELAIDE, 8.1.-13, DURIIE STREET. 

SYDNEY, N.S.H.-D, 11, 13, YOUM STREET, 

DRISBAIIE, IIUEEKSURD-200, 202, MARY STREET. 

ROCKHAMPTOH, " 

TDW1ISVILLE, " 

lORDOR OFFICE-26, DREAT ST. HELER'S, E,C. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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theAdelaide chemical 

— AND — 

FERTILIZER CO., LTD., 

— Manufacturers of the well-known — 

TOP BRAND Fertilizers. 

Also STTLFHTISIC, ACETIC, NITBIC ACID, ftc., tee. 



Works : Oillces : 

NEW THEBARTON OURRIE STREET, 

PORT ADELAIDE. ADELAIDE. 

B, BVKICB CnmHO, Halia(lll( Olt«otot. 



Oanver*l«n of Bona Trami to Klaotrlo TnoUon^-Broaktnf op flnnnil Stroot, propMatorr lo pnttlnf 

IW. a. Smilli, PiuUi. 

V 
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